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ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS 

New York Typographical Union No. 6 



AND 



American Newspaper Publishers' Ass'n 



New York, April 29, 1907. 
Mr. James J. Mvftphy, President New York 
Typographical Union No. 6 : 

Dear Sir — We herewith submit the formal 
statement of our pToi>osition in detail, as 
already explain'^d to your committee at 
our informal conferences previously held. 
It Is as follows.: 

A co»tinuatlon of the existing scale, 
hours, working conditions and regulations 
now in operation, except as herein other- 
wise specified : 

GENERAL NEWSPAPER SCALE. 
MACHINE SCALE. 

Sections 1, 2 and 3 remaining unchanged. 

Section 4 — ^AU work don'i Between the 
ihours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. (subject to 
third shift provision) shall be night work, 
and all work done between 6 a. m. and 
6 p. m. (subject to third shift provision) 
shall be day work. All compositors, proof- 
' readers, copyholders, bankmen, makeups, 
machine operators, etc., doing night work 
shall receive not less than $27 per week of 
six days, ei^t continuous hours to consti- 
tute a day's work, the hours to ba between 
6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Section 5 — Men employed at day work 
for morning newspapers shall receive day 
rates (sul)]ect to third shift provision). 
Men employed at night work for evening 
Jiewspapers shall receive night rates (sub- 
ject to third shift provision). ' 

Section 6— All compositors, proofreaders, 
copyholders, bankmen, makeups, machine 
dp'erators, etc., doing day work shall re- 
ceive not less than $24 per week of six 
days, eight continuous hours to constitute 
a day's work, the hours to be between 6 
a. m. and 6 p. m. 

Section 7 — ^Men doing day work for even- 
ing newspapers publishing Sunday editions 
shall receive $24 per week (exclusive of 
Saturday night), eight continuous hours to 
constitute a day's work, between 6 a. m. 
and 6 p. m. The rate for Saturday night 
shall not l>e less tlian $5 for eight continu- 
ous hours, the hours to be between 6 p. m. 
and 6 a. m. (Extras to receive fifty cents 
per day or night In addition to thejjore- 
jolng scal'2.) Overtime shall be papBfor 
it tune and a half per hour of day rates 
'or day work and time and a half per hour 
>f night rates for night work 

Section 8 — The scale for the third shift 
shall be $30 i)er week of six days, eight 
■ontinuous hours to constitute a day's 
vork, the hours to be between 2 a. m. 

^""seitlons™; 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 

^, remaining the same. 

Section 19 — The practice of a foreman 

. lecting or designating a substitute Is in 

lirect contradiction to the regulations of 

?ypagraphlcal Union No. 6 and of I. T. U. 

aw. The regular shall be the person to 

[elect his own substitute, but no foreman 

all accept a substitute who is incompe- 



tent or otherwise incapacitated, and if the 
regular's selection should -fall to appear on 
time or should be Incapacitated the fore- 
man shall select or designate the substi- 
tute. A substitute selected according to 
the foregoing provisions sihall receive a reg- 
ular day's pay. Otherwise 50 cents addi- 
tional as an extra. 

Sections 20, 21 and 22 remaining the 
same. 

Section 23 — OfFlces shall have the priv- 
ilege of using (without reproduction In 
type) plates, matrices or cuts furnished by 
general advertisers under contract, but this 
does not apply to transient general adver- 
tisements which must be reset. 

Section 24 — ^The newspapers desire to es- 
tablish conditions under this paragraph 
which will not discriminate so heavily 
against ttiem in favor of their competitors, 
penalizing newspapers merely because they 
are newspapers. 

Succeeding sections — 25 to and inclusive 
of 96 — remaining the same. 

In addition, the newspapers propose that 
regulations governing the relations between 
otHces and the men shall not be tampered 
with in chapel or other meetings so as to 
be in conflict with the scale and conditions 
as agreed upon by the two parties. It Is 
submitted that this result might be accom- 
plished and safeguarded by having all said 
regulations set forth in the regular scale 
and not to be changed except in strict ac- 
cordance wltn the code under the arbitra- 
tion contract. 

ERVIN WARDMAN, Chairman. 
DON C. SEITZ, 
S. S. CARVALHO, 

Committee. 

New York, May 1, 1907. 
Mr. James M. Lynch, President I. T. U.. 
Newton-Claypool Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir — No agreement having been 
reached in conciliation proceedings, in com- 
pliance with Section 4, under Code of Pro- 
cedure governing the execution of the new 
arbitration agreement between the Amer- 
ican' Newspaper Publishers' Association 
and the International Typographical Union, 
we herewith forward for your determina- 
tion of the questions or subjects which 
can be properly submitted to arbitration 
Typographical Union No. 6's complete state- 
ment, embracing the conditions that It 
seeks to establish as presented by it to 
the newspaper publishers of New York In 
accompanying copy of Its new scale, adopt- 
ed March 3, 1907, to take effect May 1, 
1907. 

You will also find inclosed complete state- 
ment embraeing the conditions that the 
aforesaid publishers seek to establish, as 
presented by them to Typographical Union 
No. 6 in their proposition, covered by the 
accompanying copy of letter to .Mr. J. J. 



Murphy and accompanying copy of existing 
scale now in operation, as of date, "Revised 
January 9, 1905." 

We herewith certljy that both parties are 
Kcquainted with the contents of both state- 

JAMES J. MU,KPHY, President. 
ERVIN WAKDMAN, Chairman Publish- 
ers' Com. 

New York, May 23, 1907. 
Mr. James J. Miinpliy, 'President Typo- 
grapliical Union No. 6: 

Dear Mr. Murplhy— Our decision as to 
the points to be arbitrated by the local 
Board of Arbitration is: 

DNIOST'iS PROPOSITION. 

Subject to arbitration, and to be arbi- 
trated toy your local tioard: Sections 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 21, 24, 27, from sen- 
tence 'beginning: "Where the foreman or a 
representatlTe of the loreman selects men 
other than the regular force such men 
shall be considered extras and shall receive 
compensation as such, 1. e., 50 cents In ad- 
dition to a regular's day's paty; and where 
men are selected by the regular or by the 
Chairman, for the regular, to 'sub,' such 
tncn «!hall receive'' a regular's day s pay. 
When a regular falls to appear at the call 
of 'time' me chalrma'n may fill the situ- 
ation;" 28, eb tar as conxierns the time 
iwlthin wlmii resetting shall take place; 
29, 30, Sa', 32, 33. 

TJndei' tihe Iheaddng "Apprentices," first, 
second, third, fourth, flfti, sixth, eighth, 
ninth paragiraplis. t 

Umder the heading 'iScale, Rules, etc.. 
Governing Madhine Tenders In Newsipaper 
Offices," sections 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, to the ex- 
tent that the term of apprenti'ceshlp can 
be made imore than four years; 10, 11, 12, 
13, 15, 16, 18, 19. 

In section 22 of Union's iproposltlon both 
parties agiee to Insert after the words 
"lay off," "regular," before "employes," 
etc. In this amended form this section is 
not arbitrable. 

PUBLISHER'S PROPOSITION. 

Subject to arbitration and to be arbi- 
trated by local board, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
13, 19, beginning. In the second sentence, 
"The foreman shall select, etc.," and from 
there on; 23, 24, and as to the balance, 
any sections affecting wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions on ■which there la a differ- 
ence subject to arbitration. 

The coneludiDg paragraph of the Pub- 
Ushers' proposition sbould be a contract 
provision and subject to agreement. 
Respectfully submitted, 

H. N. KBLIX)GG, 
' Chairman Special Standing Committee, 
A. N. P. 

JAMBS M. LYNCH, 
President International Typographical 
Union. 



meet at a time to suit your convenience 
for the purpose of arranging the details 
essential to such meeting. Very respect- 



fully yours. 



JAMBS J. MURPHY, 
President. 



May 25, 1907. 
Mr. Brvin Wardman, Press Bdltorlal Rooms, 
No. 9 Spruce Street, New York City : 

Dear Mr. Wardman — I am In receipt of 
a communication, dated May 23 and signed 
jointly by Mr. H. N. Kellogg, as chairman 
of the Special Standing Committee of the 
A. N. P. A., and Mr. James M. Lynch, as 
president of the International Typographical 
Union, deciding the points to be arbitrated 
by the Local Board of Arbitration in New 
York. 

As Section 5 of the Code of Procedure 
provides that within ten days after the 
questions to be arbitrated have been finally 
deterimined, a local Board -of Arbitration 
may be formed. I would suggest that we 



New York, May 27, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Murphy — I also have a com- 
munication from Mr. KeUogg and Mr. Ij-ncb 
infonmdng me of the points to be arbitrated 
by the local IBoard of Arbitration in New 
York. We have a meeting of the publish- 
ers on Wednesday, May 29, for ithe selec- 
tion of our representatives on the local 
board, and, after the meeting on that after- 
noon, I shall communicate with you with 
the purpose of a meeting to arrange the de- 
tails of the iproceedlngs, so tliat 'we may 
comply promptly with the provisions of the 
code of procedure. Yours very truly, 
iBRVIN WARDMAN. 

The Board of 'Arbitration met at the New 
York office of the Boston iGIobe, in the 
Pulitzer Building, at 10 o'clock Monday. 
June 3, 1907. 

PRESENT: The Board of ABbitration, 
composed as follows: 

ilr. D. C. Seitzi (Chairman) and Mr. S. S. 
Oarvalho, for the American Newspaper 
Publishers' Association. 

Mr. James J. Murphy and Mr. C. M. Max- 
well, for Typograiplhical Union No. 6. 

TIHe 'Court was called to order by Chair- 
man Seitz. 

CHAIRaiAN Sffljrrz— mhe Board has al- 
ready been organized, with Mr. Seitz as 
CJiairman and Mr. Maxwell as Se»;retarv. 
We will now hear the minirtes of the first 
meeting. 

SECRETARY MAXWBIjL— The Board 
convened on Friday, at 11 o'clock a. m., at« 
Mr. Carvalho's offfce, with 'Messrs. Murphv 
and Maxwell representing the Tyroograph- 
ical Union, and Messrs. 'Seitz and Carvalho 
representing the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers' Association. 

On imotion of Mr. Munphy, Mr. Seitz was 
nominated for Chairman of the Board. 

On motion of Mr. Carvalho, Mr. Max< 
well was nominated as Secretary oif fhi 
Board. 1 

On motion of Mr. Carvalho, it wai 
agreed that the next meeting should bL», 
held at 10 a. m. Monday, June 4, in the 
New York office of the Boston Globe, Pul- 
itzer Building. 

On motion of Mr. Murphy the matter of 
procuring an official stenographer was 
placed dn the hands of Mr. Seitz with fu)I 
power. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet to- 
day. 

CHAIRMAN SBITZ: As I understand 
our procedure, gentlemen, Typographlcaj 
Union No. 6, being, as it were, the conf 
plainant in the case, will state the Issue i 
from their side, and under our form of prJ;- 
cedure .both sides are to be represented by 
counsel. I am advised that Mr. M. fj, 
Scott will represent the Typographic^ 
Union, and Mr. Brvin Wardman, the Put- 
llshers. Mr. Scott Is in order. f 

ARGUMENT OP TYPOGRAPHICAt 
tlBTtON NO. 8. j 

MR. SCOTT.: , Mr. Chairman and gentlk- 
men of the Arbitration Board: T 

For the second time since the signing of 
the arbitration agreement between tie 
American Newspaper Publishers' Assocfe- 
tlon and the International l^pographli&I 
Union, the members of Typographical 
Union No. 6 have summoned the Publish- 
ers' Association of New York City before a 



regularly constituted Board of Arbitration 
to show cause why the scale of prices paid 
to members of oar union employed In their 
several composing rooms should not be in- 
creased. This arbitration agreement, en- 
tered Into In the best of faith by both par- 
ties, provides, first, for conference and con- 
ciliation in all disputes between the Pub- 
lishers' Association and the Union. Those 
provisions of the agreement have been com- 
plied with, and 'we have been unable to 
reach a satisfactory understanding. The 
n^xt step provided In the agreement Is 
therefore In . order. Hence the assembling 
of this Arbitration Board. . For more than 
half a century the typographical unions 
have been foremost In the ranks of labor 
organizations. As a rule our methods have 
been along conservative lines. Other 
unions are stronger numerically, but none 
has been more sincere in striving to main- 
tain amicable relations with employers. 
We bellevp In conferences; we believe in 
conciliation. The best iproof of our sin- 
cerity is the fact that we are here to-day, 
pledged In advance to accept the decision 
of this Arbitration' Court, as set forth in 
the various paragraphs of the agreement. 

This contract aims to secure lasting In- 
dustrial peace In the newspaper composing 
rooms, where it is effective. Like most 
ezpeiiments, experience has proved that 
changes and amendments were desirable, 
and these changes and amenvlments from 
time to time have been made, always with 
the earnest hope that sometime, somehow, 
we win establlah a :uermanent and satis- 
factory system of adjusting any and all 
differences that may arise. The conditions 
which govern these proceedings differ ma- 
terially from those which governed our 
arMtration of four years ago. One system 
has been tried and found wanting. The 
new system is now on trial, and It, too, 
must stand on Its merits, or fall for its 
lack of them. In order, therefore, that 
the 7,000 members of our local union, and 
the members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union throughout the country as 
well, may Judge for themselves the merits 
of the new system we shall endeavor to 
make the record of ttiese proceedings as 
complete as possible. Not all of our mem- 
bers are deeply Impressed with this system 
of arbitration. In fact, many of them are 
frankly opposed to it. Its defenders and 
Its critics should, in our opinion, have full 
opportunity to pass upon the evidence pre- 
sented to this board. In order that the re- 
sult Of these proceedings may be a guide 
to them In determining whether It Is de- 
sirable to again amend the system or to 
discontinue it altogether. 

Typographical Union No. 6 bases Its de- 
mand for an Increase In the newspaper 
scaOe of prices on three pflnclpal counts, 

FIRST — On evidence and arguments, 
which Tve aCiall submit in proof of our 
contention, that our members never have 
received their fair share of the profits de- 
rived from the enormous product of the 
typesetting machines. 

SECOND — On evidence and arguments, 
w'fllch we shall submit in proof of our con- 
tention, that the demand is justified be- 
cause if the greatly increased cost of living 
expenses, such as higher rentals. Increased 
prices for all meats and provisions, amd the 
greater cost of clotfiiiing, fuel, etc., and 

THIRD — On evidence and arguments, 
which we shall submit In proof of our con- 
tention, that the demand for an increase 
Is justified because of the fact that the 



newspaper scale of prices has remained 
at a standstill for more than fifteen yeai-s, 
while other wagerearners . In practically 
every other skilled trade have secured 
shorter hours and Increased wages, because 
of Increased production in some Instances, 
but in most cases because of the universally 
recognized fact that the cost of living has 
greatly increased since the adoption of the 
existing scale of prices for newspaper cord- 
, posltors. 

The other minor points in dispute will 
he taken up in order, and the merits of 
eavlh will be argued separately. ' 

The first count covers the product of the 
machine. Prior to the year 1891 practically 
all the type set In the newspaper compos- 
ing rooms In this city was set by hajid. The 
compositors' were paid by 'the piece sys- 
tem. ; that Is, each was paid for the amount 
of type which he set. The rate In the year 
mentioned' was 50 cents per 1,000 ems for 
men employed on morning newspaqpers, and 
45 cents for those employed on afternoon 
newspapers. To illustrate the system of 
type measurement, we will say that one 
line of type across a newspaper column 
wocild contain 25 ems. There|ore 40 line's 
of type would equal 1,000 ems, for which 
the compositor would receive 50 cents on ft 
morning newspaper and 45 cents on an 
afternoon newspaper. The amount of lyjie 
set by hand in those days ranged frortj 
1,000 ems — which was very slow ■work—^tp 
as high as • 1,800 or 2,000 ems per Ihonr. 
Th$ scale of prices called for at least six 
continuous hours' work each day. All ad- 
vertisements were measured by the piece 
system, and the individual earnings ranged 
all the way from $3.00 to $6.00 per day, 
and frequently higher. The average earn- 
ings were between $4.00 and $4.50. We 
submit in evidence a string of dupes such 
as would be set by hand by a compositor to 
earn $3.00. This string contains 10,000 
ems, and represents a fast comjiosltor's 
night's work under the hand system. We 
call your attention to the fact that a com- 
positor setting such a string as this by 
hand would be compelled to read copy suf- 
ficient to fill abOfjt two newspaper columns. 
This Is an important point, involving as it 
does the strain on a compositor's eyes. 
- CHAKMAN SBITZ — Let the stenogra- 
pher mark that. 
(Salme marked Printers' Exhibit A.) 
MR. SCOTT-T-Even under the piece sys- 
tem it was difficult for the union to formu- 
late a scale of prices which met the ap- 
proval of all the publishers. Before the 
Introduction of the typesetting machined a. 
time scale was tried as an experiment, 
and that was not satisfactory to the enj- 
pl'oyers. The union also made an op- 
tional piece scale, giving the advertise- 
ments to the employer to be set on time, 
and that also was tried, but failed to give 
satisfaction. As a matter v»f fact, demon- 
strated by years of experience, it seems- 
impossible to formulate a scale of prices 
which will meet the unqualified ap- 
proval of all employers. Experience also' 
has proved that our einpl'oye'rs, as a rule, 
seldom protest against the minor provis- 
ions of our scale, except on, the rare oc- 
casions when we have requested an In- 
crease in wages. With the Introduction of 
the typesetting maehlnes it became neces- 
sary for the union to devise an all-time 
scale. ■ This was done by striking what we 
at that time thought to be p fair , average 
of the earning capacity of -our members, 
based on the then existing conditions. If 
our members could set from 1,000. to 
1,800 and more ems per bourj we thought 



. and decided tbat in eight hours they cer- 
tainly should average at least 8,800 ems. 
'In order to avoid unnecessary fractions, 

,'dnd following the general rule in other 
tirades, we therefore decided that the 
night scale should be $4.50, the equiva- 
lent of 9,000 ems at fifty cents per thou- 
sand. By tbe same method the day scale 
was fixed at $4.00. five cents less than the 
equivalent of 9,000 ems at forty-flve cents. 
'Here, perhaps, the union blundered in not 
flrlng a higher rate. But the machines 
were then still in an experimental stage, 
and we do not believe that any printer or 
publisher anticipated the remarkable prod- 
uct which was to follow the general Intro- 
duction of one of the greatest inventions of 
the cehtruy. -Fronl 1902-3 to the present 
tiine, however, the story of these wonderful 
machines majy be briefly told. They have 
swept through the newspaper composing 
rooms of . the country with irresistible 
fierce. Once perfected, these machines 
undoubtedly have done more to revolu- 
tionize the printing industry than any 
other invention yet conceived. Our Mder 
members quickly were swept aside, and It 

.•soon became a race for the young and 
swift. In a few months compositors who 
oould set eight, nine or ten thousand ems 

Set day by band were setting more than 
onble that amount on the machine, the 
product of wlhieh Is practically only limited 
by, the skill of the, operator who directs 
Its 'Complicated movements. But Its prod^ 
uct'is thus limited, and as It is "the man 
bieihind the gun" who counts. It is equally 
true that It Is the iman In front of the 
typesetting machine who has made It the 
enormV>us success which It has proved to 
be, and to these operators, therefore, be- 
longs by every right a portion \)f the credit 
and a fair share of the product. By way 

■ of comparison we submit In evidence a 
string M dupes set by an operator In a 

• newspaper composing room In this city in 
less than eight hoars. .This string of 
dupes measures 55,800 ems. This string, 
gentlemen, we offer with the other string, 
and ask to have It marked Exhibit B. 
(Marked Printers' I!xhlblt B.) 
'Plf ty-flve thousand eight hundred ems ! 
Think of It, gentlemen, six times the prod- 
uct of the days of hand composition. The 
product has Increased 300, 400, 500 and In 
some cases 600 per cent, and what has the 
compositor to show for his share of the 
Increase ? 

'MR. WARDMAN — I understand that Is 
ohe niglit's work, 55,800 ems, by one man. 
' MR. SCOTT — By one man. On the other 
hand, how 'has the publisher fared. Let us 
flrst deduct the compositor's wages, In this 
case $5, tbe equivalent of 10,000 ems at 
50 cents per 1,000. The total value of this 
night's work to the employer as compared 
with the cost of hand composition is $27.90. 
Peductlng therefore 10,000 for the opera- 
tor's wages we have 45,800 ems left; In 

^:dolIars and cents $22.90. Now for the cost 
of the machine : The cost of the ordinary 
machine is $3,000, the interest on which 
at 6 per cent, a liberal rate, is $180 per 
jear. One thousand ems at 50 cents per 

. 1,000 for each day in the year would, there- 
fore meet the Interest on the cost of each 
machine. Then comes the cost of repairs 
and attendance, etc. Certainly $1 a 
day would seem a fair allowance, but the 
product Is BO great that we can afford to 
be generous In our calculations. Put it at 
$2 per day, the equivalent of 4;000 ems. 
We have, then, deducted 10,000 for the 
operator's wages, 1,000 for interest and 
4,000 for attendance, a total of 15,000 ems, 



leaving a balance of 40,800 ems, wort^ 
$20.40, for a single day's profit on one ma^ 
chine— enough to pay onttight tov^eu 
machine In ten months and still leave a. 
balance of $10 per day for the publisher. 

The publishers may Insist that we^ave 
placed the product at too high a nff^fj- 
We reply that four years ago, at o""^^™*- 
tration, they endeavored to have the maxi- 
mum product .placed at 38,000 ems for a 
dlay's work. Thial partloular string of 
dupes we have submitted Is considerably 
above the average for some offices, it <;an 
be reduced 10,000 — ^yes, even 20,000 ems — 
and still leave a large margin of profit for 
the publisher. But strings equal to tiua 
are being set, and the men who set them 
are receiving less than they could earn In 
fewer hours in Chicago or St. Louis under 
the piece system, aa tbe following letters 
will show. The first letter Is from Chi- 
cago, dated April 12, 1907, from Charles 
Goodwin, chairman of the Chronicle office. 
He says : 

"The hours will average about 6 :40 per 
day. The average amount per hour la 
6,700 — 82 cents. The startfiig time on 
most of the morning impers is 6 to 6 :30 
p. m. The evening papers start about 8 
to 8 :30 a. m. Now, I think the average 
on the Chronif le Is higher tham any of t£e 
other morning papers, as the force Is a 
small one, and, with the exception of about 
four men, It Is a fast bumch. The Journal 
(evening) has a force a good deal like ours. 
The ^average per hour is .figured on the 
week, not by "flie day. All time over el^t 
Ihours Is price and one-half, except Satur- 
day, wjien the office can work you ten and 
one-half hours- before price and a half, 
though in our office there is never over- 
time." • 

(String introduced as exhibit.) 

"It is difficult to arrive at the exact 
amount each man wonld earn in six days, 
as so many work less. The fewer days 
a man works the more hours he general'ly 
has in the days he does work. If every 
man should work six days and the same 
nu'miber of hours and the amoimt be di- 
vided equally, the average earnings wonld 
be about $33.31 (six to eight hours dally). 
time,.per day, 6:40; average time (10:30 on 
Saturday), per week, 40:40; average amount 
pet per hour, 6,700 ems; earned par 
hour, 82 cents ; average amount earned 
per week, $33.31 ; the amount varies 
from 55 cents to $1.15 per hour; the 
amount set from 3,200 to 10,000 per hour." 

iJ^,®^^'!**®'^.*'^'*™ St- '^"'3 is dated April 
12. 1907. It says : 

"We work on the piece system on the 
machines on newspapers. Our scale calls 
for a minimum of 6% hours. Day rate 11 
cents for agate and nonpareil; night, 13 
cents; one cent per 1,000 ems more for 
each point larger. We have no limit on 
hours and no overtime rate; same for the 
flrst and fourteenth houT. On the morning 
papers we average about 44 hours a week 
and the bills ruii from $33 for the slowest 
man up to as high as $44 for the excep- 
tionally fast, but the average man can 
make $35 and $36 In less than 45 hours, 
and this without 'keeping his nose to the 
wheel' continuously. Any time work done 
while working on piece is paid for at the 
rate of the time hands, 58 cents per hour 
We will have from one hour to seven 
hours a week time work. Saturdays we 
work from eight to fourteen hours; other 
days six and a half to seven and a half 
hours, mostly six and a half. My own 
earnings average $6.S0 a day. 

"Chairman GIobe-Dem. Comp. Room " 



This string of dupes that we submit here 
Is a maximum string, and. as we say, 
measures 55,800 ems, and that, even con- 
ceding we had a piece scale here which 
was Identically the same as the St. Louis 
SMle, aud of course If we did have a piece 
scale here It would be bound to be higher 
than the St. I^uis scale, because It is 
acknowledged that the New Yorli scale 
should be somewhat higher than in any 
other city, this string of dupes that we 
have submitted here would amount to $7.81. 
and it shows a alfference in favor of the 
office of $2.81. 

MR. 'CARVALiHO— What year was the 
small diipe set? 

MR. SCOTT— That was set on the ma- 
chine — set for comparison to get 10,000 ems. 

MR. CARVALHO— I do not mean that. 
You make a comparison of two sets of 
dupes— one dupe done by hand. When was 
that set? 

MR. SCOTT— No; I just took the amount 
which 'was set on The machine. ' 

MR. CARVALHO — When -was that? What 
time? What year? 

MR. SCOTT— Under the hand date. 

MR. CARVALHO— Give us the hand date. 
I want to make a comparison of the cost 
to the offices at that time. 

MR. SCOTT— Prior to 1892. 

MR. CARVALHO— Prior to 1892? All 
right. That is all I want to know. 

MR. WARDM AN— Regarding that last 
exhibit you spoke of, 'Mr. Murphy, it will 
not rbe necessary for you to do anything 
further. We do not believe you would 
put in any exhibit that is not authentic. 

MR CARVALHO — That was not what I 
meant. I wanted to make a comparison of 
how much it was. 

MR. WARDMAN— Mr. Murphy brought 
up another question. 

MR SCOTT (continuing argument)— The 
members of Typographical Union No. 6 be- 
lieve that all compositors should share in 
the product of this machine. The fast man 
makes up for the slower one or for the one 
who is handicapped by lack of opportunity. 
The fair method seems to us that all should 
benefit — not merely a few. That is our idea 
of the square den!. Foiur years ago the 
publishers told us that this Increased prod- 
uct of the typesetting machines had been 
given to the public. We have no desire to 
influence or control the practical philan- 
thropy of the owners of the newspapers of 
this city. But we do believe that a small 
portion of the Increased product should go 
to those who are directly responsible for it, 
in order that they may have an Incentive to 
further increase the product and thus enable 
the newspaper publishers to be still more 
generous to the public. In connection with 
the len^h of these two strings which we 
have submitted, me refer again to the strain 
on the eyesight of the compositor. In the 
composing room of the New York Press, on 
March 24 last, of a total of sixty-four men 
employed no less than thirty-eight were 
compelled to wear eyeglasses, as against 
twenty-six iwho did not — -60 per cent against 
40 ! This following statement from the 
chairman of the New York World Chapel 
confirms our contention that *the Intro- 
duction of typesetting machines has greatly 
Increased the number of our members who 
are compelled, to wear glasses. 
MR. WARDMAN— May I interrupt you? 
MR. SOOTT— Certainly. 
MR. WARDMAN— I Tvill have to ask you 
to put in of those 38 the ages. 

MR. SCOTT— I (have the names. We can 
get the ages. 
"Out of a total of 153 men working last 



Friday night in the New York World ,70 
wore glasses." 

MR WARDMAN— The same request. . 

MR. SCOTT— "Out of a total of 62 men 
on the Evening World last Mondiay .80. 
wore glasses." 

MR. WARDMAN— Same requirement. 

MR. SOOTT— "This shOTva that nearly 80 
per cent of our men wear glasses 

"(Signed) JAMBS HAIiTIGAN, 

Chairman of the World Chapel.'' - 

The explanation is not difficult to flud. 
Our members are compelled to use their 
eyes five and six times as much a's under 
the hand system. The strain of reading 
five or six times as much copy as formerly 
under artificial light has brought the in- 
evitable result, wMch represents a part of 
the price our members are paying to Ihake 
these machines a financial success. 

We also contend that the introduction of 
tthese machines has .-been a source of loss 
to our memibers. Go luto any newspaper 
composinig room in New York and you wilT 
find mostly young men or men still in their 
prime operating the machines. The opei'-, 
ator who has passed tihe age of fifty is &o; 
exceptional as to occasion woudering com- 
ment. Tihere Is a reason, as our members 
too well know, for this state of things. 
The Introdijctlon of machines shorlenedoy 
fifteen or twenty years the working life of. 
many of our memibers. Before they canie 
white-haired veterans were familiar flgurta 
in the trade. At hand composition thfsy 
could not set as much as in earlier years, 
but, working as they did by the piece, tlhis 
fact aid not mean a loss to the employers, 
and so they were permitted to retain their 
places. However, with the Introduction of 
fhe machines amd payment of the operators 
on a time basis, these veterans found theMi- 
selvcs deprived of their source of livelihood. 
They were too old to learn to operate the 
mncTilnes, and so, wherever they could they 
drifted out and into the book and job trade.: 
But small was the number who made that 
harbor of refuge. Few, indeed, were aiWe, 
even at the outset, to find and retain en\- 
ployment, and comparatively few are now; 
tolerated even as substitutes. Common hu- 
manity demanded that our younger and 
more fortunate melmibers Should not alioTV 
these older men to starve In the street, 
and to meat this proibiem our Union estab- 
lished an out-of-work fund and decreed 
that it should be maintained by a pernra-- 
nent assessment on the earnings of thtf- 
memibers. Payment of 'benefits from this 
fund began on October 1, 1893, and have 
l)t>en continued to the present time, with! 
the sui-e prospect that need for them will 
exist for years to come. 

The amounts disbursed in the different 
years up to December 28, 1906, were: 

1894 $18,259.04 

1895 17,779.05 

1898 25,865.20 

1897 30,211.70 

1898 35,169.24 

1899 37,274.13 

1900 40,323.65 

1901 40,461.46 

1902 40,715.75 

1903 44,610.86 

1904 45,458.12 

1905 50,385.80 

1906 65,756.61 

Total for 13 years and 3 
months $491,659.61 

CHAIRMAN SEITZ— Might I ask you a 
couple of questions while we are on that 
point, Mr. Scott? 

MR. SCOTT— Certainly. 



CHAIRMAN SBITZ— How many mem- 
bers have you now as compared with the 
time wlien you establlslied this fund? 
' MB. SCOTT— Well, J could only say 
comparatively, without looking at the 
records of the Union. I don't know but 
fliat 'I should cite 4,000 as against 6,000. 

'MB. SEITZ — I understood you to say in 
your dpiening address that you had 7,000 
meinlwrs. 1 

-' MB. SCOTT — That covers the drifting 
membership, 

CHAIBMAN SEItZ— Does not the "out- 
of-work" fund cover the drifting member- 
ship? 

.ME. SCOTT — No; they have to be mem- 
bers of the union a year before they are 
entitled to the benefit of that. We. speak 
Qf our membership In round numbers as 
7,000. 

CHAIRMAN SEITZ— Was any of the dif- 
ference between this year and last year 
due to those out of work on account of the 
eiibt-hour conflict? 

ME. SCOTT — A very small portion might 
nave been, but no 'more tlan $10,000 of 
that |65,000. Of course, there Is a jump 
of 115,000 there in the two years. That 
does not include any regular strike benefits 
>^not a dollar. , 

ME. WILSON— But, Mr. Scott, that last 
total is a little more than the other years. 
The other years end in October, and you 
brougbt this down to the 1st of January. 

ME. SCOTT— It does not include any 
money at all paid for that special benefit. 
. ME. WAEDMAN^It includes more than 
a year, do you mean? 

MB. WILSON — It was brougbt down to 
the close of 1906. 

■ME. WAEDMAN — Are you comparing 
twelve months wtitb twelve months, or 
comparing twelve months with eighteen 
months ? ^ 

ME. WILSON— This whole period covers 
thirteen years and three months. 
:J^J^-J^^^'Wii^T^—Yoxi ought to bave 
made tbat clear.; you cannot compare pea- 
outs with onions. ■ «• ». 
i,ME: WILSON-It brings it down from the 
*r 1906 ''*' ^^^' *° "^® "^'"^^ **' *'^® 
■MR. MAXWELL-That is really difterent. 
Ihat ought to be so specified. 

ME. WAEDMAN^'WiU you correct that 
ftir us so as to make that compare with the 
twelve months' period? You cannot com- 
P"e twelve to flifteen unless you Indl- 

MB. 'SCOTT-We would say it would be 
about ip50,000, the same as the year before 
«.n»»^- WAEDMAN-It is not a matt¥° of 
great consequence, one way or the other, 

s™0uid"say!° ^''^ ^^^ "'°''* «'™'S''t. i 
OHAIEMAN SBITZ-And then the iirolut 
«f«?f^ accurately stated might be mC: 
?^? ,+' *^''°,''' tlie number of men will af- 
reet It. We know the amount will increase 
.H.*'' '°,Pi-»PO'«on to the uiiion's iember^ 
ship and the length of its existence 
•MB. WAEPMAN-Bxactly. There' is not 

™°^ ^uZT"' '*• '"' *'' '^™'' ^' 

CHArRMAN SBITZ-And it was the 
union and not the publishers that deprived 
«?nV"S?w7"*A^'^.u°'«° "f 'J'e chance to 
qSlo^t* " *'" '•'^'"■^ ^« «™ ^^"'S ^"^ 
tT^^- S92'^-'^e"' wltH the e(»nsent of 

Won '^i"'"JlT*'?V7^ ^"l "^^^ ^^^ ""ac- 
tion in tlhls table and Qiave the alteratln-n 

Stettng" ^* °"^'"'"'" """"tes at J^r^xt 



ME. WAB0MiAN-a5hat is all right. 
MB. SCOTT (Continuing)— It will thus 
be seen that the burden imposed upon 
our members by the changed conditions, 
and cheerfully assumed by them, has in- 
creased from year to year until at the 
end of thirteen years and tbree months 
the amounts thus distributed reached a to< 
tal of nearly half a million dollars, and to 
^his shooiid be added npward of $73,000 
contributed during the same ipei-iod hy our 
union towar<d the maintenance of the 
Ulniion Printers' Home at Colorado iSprlngs, 
whenjce many of t^e veterans dlsiplaced oy 
the madbines have gone to end their day«. 
These fligures sbow and show conclusively 
that the Introduction of the machines has 
thus far been a source not of gain, but 
of actual loss to the newspaper printers 
of New York. 

The next point wlhich will Ibe referred to 
by the representatives of the union has t<> 
do with the increased cost of living. The 
dally papers of New York have made re- 
cent and detailed 'comonent on this ^reat 
and continued Increase In the cost of liv- 
ing. . IThus, in ithe course of a lengtl^ 
article, published on Dec. 16, 1906, the 
Brooklyn :Ea.gle bad this to say: 

"Just now the food problem is the great- 
est .problem in America, for it is a problem 
that enters into the humblest household and 
concerns every man, woman and child in the 
Bepublic. To-day the cost oif food is 48% 
per cent more than it was in 1897. To-day 
the total cost of living is 46 per cent more 
than it was in 1897. That is, your dollar 
is w'orth only 54 cents when compared with 

Sour dollar of 1897 when you go to your 
utoher and .vour grocer. When you pay all 
your living bills, your dollar to-day is worth 
only 51% cents compared with your dollar 
of 1897." 

n?he New York World said in its issue of 
December 27. 1906 : 

"InvestlKatlon by World correspondents in 
all parts of the country as to the Increase 
of wages and salaries as compared with the 
increase in the cost of living Indicates that 
generally the wage increase has not kept 
pace with the cost of the necessities of life. 
It is also shown that while incomes have 
been liberally advanced within only recent 
months, the cost of living has been increas- 
ing for five or six years, and has now 
reached the maximum for a quarter of a 
century. The cry from nearly every section 
Is that present incomes are not sufficient 
to meet the reasonable demands of living." 

The New York Sun, in an editorial pub- 
liSied on August 18, 1906, commented on 
the steady increase in the cost of living, 
and pointed out in this way the burden 
imposed' upon those whose, incomes, like 
those of 'the printers employed on the 
New York newspapers, have not kept pace 
with this increase: 

"There is a class, large In numbers, to 
wblch the general prosperity as repre- 
sented by trade activity and higb prices 
has' . 

MR. WAEDMAN— Is that the Sun? 

ME: SCOTT— The Sun. "has brouglit 

loss rather than gain. In this group be- 
long those whose incomes are in tie form 
of fixed salaries. Most, if not all, of 
them have been losers rather than gainers 
by the Increased cost of living. They 
must dance to a tune set for them by 
others. They must pay the higher cost of 
living out of incomes iwbieh do not rise 
with the increase in the price of com- 
ftiodities." 

MR. WAEDMAN— I want to say— I dare 



say you are going to do it now— but I 
was going to suggest, of course, me liloiil 
accept newspaper editOEJAte ss an auaior- 
Ity on the cost of jSMlae mbea tie offi- 
cial figures -can be »*iy «aB% obtained, 
and yoa no dmtit 3mT« obtained them— 
tbe «s«et ^reaitages. 

ME. SCOTT — Well, the exact percentages 
which are available do not show the in- 
creased cost of living; they show the In- 
creased prices. 

ME. WARDMAN— Oh, yes, they show 
the increased percentages of cost and ev- 
erything. The whole thing is very thor- 
oughly gone into by the Department of 
Labor in Washington, and also by the De- 
partment of Labor in Albiiny. 

MR. SCOTT — So far as we have been 
able to discover there are not In exist- 
ence any official figures which cover the 
amounts required for the use by families ; 
they do cover the increased cost or price. 

MR. WARDMAN — Oh, yes, I can put 
them In for you if you like. I have got 
them all. 

MR. SCOTT — Well, that is a matter 
that, perhaps, we 'Will take up later. 

The reports of the National Bureau of 
Labor at Washington also bear emphatic 
witness to the great and steady increase 
in the cost of living. That bureau, in a 
bulletin issued in July, 1906, published the 
retail prices of the principle articles of 
food for the sixteen years from 1890 to 
and including 1905. Bear in mind that 
since December, 1905, there has been a 
still further increase in the cost of many 
articles of food, and then reflect upon 
these statements from the bulletin, based< 
it should be noted, on data secured t^ 
Agents of tbe bureau from firms selling <n 
the main to worldngmen : 

"The retail prices of food in 19116 were at 
the highest point during the «S«teen-year 
period covered by the Investigation of the 
Bureau. The average prj;^ of 23 of the 30 
aiM:icles included in pie oompilation of 
prices rwere higher ia 1905 than in 1901, 
and the price of erery article included in 
the compilation excepting coffee and prunes 
was higher ja. 1905 than in 1896. The aver- 
age price «t wheat, bread, butter, cheese, 
chickeoe, cornmeal, eggs, fresh fish, salt 
fish, milk, mutton and veal was higher In 
1905 than In any other year of the sixteen- 
year period covered by this investigation. 
The advance in bacon since 1896 has been 
43.5 per cent: the advance In eggs 41.8 per 
'Cent; the advance in dry or pickled pork 
31.9 per cent; the advance in fresh pork 30 
per cent; the advance In Irish potatoes 
43.1 per cent; the advance in flour 29.3 per 
cent; the advance in cornmeal 28.6 per 
-cent. The advance In food when each of 
the thirty articles is given a weight accord- 
ing to its consumption in the family of the 
"workingman has been 17.7 per cent since 
1896, and 12.4 per cent when conupared 
■with the average for the ten-year period, 
1890 to 1899." 



MR. WARDMAN — Those are the figures 
I wanted you to get — 17.7 a'nd 12.i per 
■cent. 

MR. SICOTT— In another part of the bulle- 
tin Is given a table whleh^ shows the ar- 
ticles iwhose price in 1905 was higher tian 
the average price (figured at 100 iper cenl) 
for the ten-year .period from 1890 to anti' 
Including 1899. ^Is table follows: 



Relative 

price 
in 1905; 

Vinegar . .' 100.3 

Rice 102.6 

Sugar ■ 103.9 

Molasses 104.4 

Bread, wheat 104.5 • 

Tea 105.7 

Apples, evaporated 106.0 

MUk, fresh, unskimmed i .107.0 

Beef, salt 107.9 

Blsh, fresh ; 109.9 

Potatoes, Irish .110.2 

Cheese 110.9 

Beef, fresh, roasts 112.2 

Butter 112.7 

Beef, fresh, steak 112.9 

Fish, salt llS,* 

Beans, dry iMS 

Lard ,/U^e 

Veal „.1J'7.7 

Mutton and Iamb ^,^.,^117.8 . 

Pork, salt ham ,,, 118.5 

Flour, wheat ,., 119.9 

Cornmeal 122.2 

Chickens (fullgrown), dressed 123.6 

Pork, salt, dry or picUltd 126.0 

Pork, fresh , 126.6 

Eggs ,,., 131.e , 

Pork, salt, b&con ., 138.8 • 

This table «|>ows that the price of 28 
staple arti^ev ^ too^ "was higher in 1905 
tban the werage price for the ten.year 

gerlod JllliP-1899. Bacon was 38.8 per cent 
igifSfc «Bggs 31.6 per cent higher, fresh: 
pork ii6.6 per cent higher, dry or pickled 
Pot9e 26 per cent higher, chickens 23.6 per 
MBt higher, cornmeal 22.2 per cent higher,, 
pour 19.9 per cent higher and salt ham 
18.5 per cent higher." The prices of four 
of the 28 articles of food, or 14.2 per cent, 
were from 25 to 40 per cent higher than 
the average price for the ten-year period; 
1890-1899; and the price of 14 articles, or 
50 per cent of the total, was from 10 to 
25 per cent higher than the average price 
for the ten-year period. 

BIqaally signtficant is the appended table, 
published in the bulletin under examina- 
tion, which shows for 20 articles of food, 
the amount which could' have been bought 
for one dollar In each*of the years 1890, 
and 1905: 

1890. 1905. 

Fresh beef, ponnds 7.81 6.88 

Salt beef, pounds 10.06 9.09 

Fresh pork, pounds .' 9.80 7.58 

Salt pork, pounds 9.89 7.24 

Poultry (chicken); pounds 7.25 5.94 

Flslh, pou'Dds . 10.09 9.^ 

Etegs, dozen ".. 5.33 4.07 

Mlk, quarts 16.47 15.72 

Butter, pounds 4.23 3.73. 

Cheese, pounds ^6.39 5.69 

Lard, pounds 10.86 9.15 

Tea, pounds , 2.13 2.02 

Oofl^ee, pounds 3.75 4.22 

Sugar, pounds •••"•Sg 16.89 

Molasses, gallons 2.06 _f-07 

Flour, pounds 34.42 31.49 

(Jornmeal, pounds 46.57 38.11 

Bread, one-i>aund loaves 20.15 19.34 

Rice, poiunds l-^.S! l?-°5 

Potatoes, budiels 1.22 1.21 

All but three of the foregoing articles 
cost more in 1905 than In 1890, and It 
should be again recalled that since 1895 
there has been a marked increase in the 
prices of most of these. How great these 
increases have been is clearly shown by 
another bulletin of the National Bureau of 
Labor, issued In March of the present year, 
which minutely and accurately sets forth 
the trend of wholesale prices from 1890 to 



and including 1906. This bulletin, dpaling 
with 258 representative articles, contains 
actual prices (or 1906 and relative prices 
for the- seventeen-year period from 1890 to 
1906. The result shows that wholesale 
prices, considering the 258 commodities as 
a whole, reached a higher level In 1906 
than at any other time during the seven- 
teen-year period covered. The average for 
the year 1906 was 5.6 per cent higher than 
for 1905; 36.5 per cent higher than for 1897, 
the year of the lowest prices during the 
seventeen-year period, and 22.4 per cent 
higher than the average for the ten years 
from 1890 to 1899. Prices reached their 
highest point during the seventeen-year pe- 
riod in December, 1906, the average for 
that month being 4.1 per cent higher than 
the average for 1906 and 6.3 per cent higher 
than the average for December, 1905. Di- 
viding the 258 articles for wblch prices 
were secured into nine groups or classes, 
it develops that only two of the nine 
showed a decrease in price for 1906 as com- 
pared with 1905, namely, farm products 
and drugs and chemicals. Seven groups 
showed an Increase in price, this increase 
reaching 10.4 per cent in the case of metals 
and implements and 9.6 per cent in the 
case of lumber and building materials. In 
the farm products group the price of 15 of 
the 16 articles were higher in December, 
1906, than the average price for 1890 to 
1899, and only one article was lower in 
December, 1906, than the average for 1890 
to 1899. The December, 1906, price, com- 
pared with the average price for 1890 to 
1899, shows hides 76.1 per cent above; hay, 
61.8 per cent above. 

CHiAIBMiAN iSBITZ-Migiht I ask how 
miU'ch hay the memlbers of the Typograph- 
ical Union consume? 

MR. SCOTT— We are taking the table 
from the Tsnlletln tiecause there will be 
some things in that that we do use.— 
Heavy 'Hogs 42.9 per cent aibove; light 
hogs 42.8 per cent above and cotton 37.2 
per cent albove. 'Of the food group in 
Decemlber, 1906, eggs were 102.5 per cent 
above the average price for 1890 to 189D; 
iherrlmg 72.1 per cent above; mess pork 
54.5 per cent above and milk 47.1 per 
cent above. 

The average price in 1906 of all the 
articles toeludea 'IH' the farm prodiucts 
group, with two exceptions, were, declares 
tjhis Maxell bulletin, higher than the aver- 
age price for 1890 to 1899. The 1906 
price compared with the average for 1890 
to 1899 sihows aides B4.7 per cent albove; 
light hogB 43.1 per cent albove; cotton 42 
per cent abqye; heavy hogs 41.3 per cent 
above and Western sheep 33.5 per cent 
above. Thirty-nine of 52 articles otf food 
were higher and only 13 tower to price 
than the average for 1890 to 1899. lu 
1906 the price of herring was 68 per cent 
ajbove the average price for 1890 to 1899; 
curran'ts 63.7 per cent above; pepper 51.9 
per cent above; mess pork 50.5 per cent 
above; rib bacon 40.2 per cent ^bove; cod- 
fish 36.2 per cent above and lard 35.6 per 
cent albove. Fifty-nine articles under the 
head of fooQ, fuel and clothing are dealt 
wltl in the bulletin under examination, and 
oif those tihe prices of 54 were albove the 
average price for 1890 to 1899. 1906 the 
price of men's split lioots was 44.8 per 
cent above the average price for 1890 to 
1899. Stark A drilling 42 per cent above; 
cotton-warp 'cashmere 41.8 per ■cent above 
and all-wool cashmere 34.9 per cent a'bove; 
of thirteen articles included in the ifuel 
and lighting group in 1906, the prices of 



only three articles were Ibelow the aver- 
age price for 1890 to 1899. The price of 
crude petroleum was 75.5 per cent a'bove 
the average pri'ce for 1890 to 1899; Georges 
Creek coal at the mine 74.4 per cent above, 
coke 57.5 per cent above and leflned pe- 
troleum 46.1 per cent above. 

ITinally, comparing the prices of 1906 with 
the average from 1890 to 1899, the authors 
. of this bulletin find that of sixteen articles 
in the farm products group 14 show an 
increase and only 2 a decrease; of 52 in 
the feed group 39 ^ow an increase and 
only '13 a decrease; of 59 in the clothes 
and .clothimg group 54 ^ow an increase; 
of 13 In the fuel and lighting group 10 
show an increase and but 3 a decrease; 
of 35 in the metal and implements group 
27 show an increase and 2 the same price 
as the average for the base period ; of 22 
In the lumber and building materials group 
20 show an increase, and of 14 In the 
housefumisblng group 9 show an Increase. 
Of 188 out of 232 commodities that showed 
an increase in 1906 over the average for 
1890 to 1899, 64 ad'vanced from 10 to 25 
per cent, 67 advanced from 25 to 50 per 
cent, 20 advanced from 50 to 100 per 
cent, and 6 advanced 100 per cent or more. 
The foregoing is the latest word by what 
will be conceded to 'be the highest statis- 
tical authority In the country on the na- 
ture and extent of the increase In the cost 
of living between 1890 and 1906, during 
which period the wages of the printers of 
New York have remained at a standstill. 
Does not this lowing of the National Bu- 
reau of Labor furnish another unanswerable 
argument In favor of the just and reason- 
able advance In wages now a^ed at the 
hands of tSie board? 

CHAIKMAN SEITZ— Might I ask one 
question at tbis point? You say daring 
that time the wages of the printers in 
New York h.ive remained at a standstill. 
That refers to the scale, not the amount 
the men were actually receiving? 

ME. &COTT— Tie scale. We have al- 
ways referred to the scale, practically all 
the iway through our argument. That is 
what we are seeking— ^an increase in the 
scale of the wages. 

The inerea'Se in the cost of living in the 
past fifteen years lias borne with especial 
weight on the wage-earners of New York, 
an'd nowbere has It been more keenly felt 
than in the matter of rents. The total 
land values of New York City, by Its re- 
cent census, reacOied Sd,800,000,000. Tbis 
Is an increase of $400,000,000 in 1907 over 
1906, which in turn showed an increase of 
$480,000,000 over 1905. Within a decade 
the Increase has been considerable over 
100 per cent, and with this increase bas 
gone an advance in rents ranging from 25 
to 30 per cent. On the West Side in the 
Borough of Manhattan flat bouses of six 
and seven rooms, but of the antiquated 
dumbbell mO'lel, which ten years ago could 
be bad for $25 to $45 a month, now com- 
mand $40 to $60 a month. On Washington 
Heights, where a great number of flat 
houses nave been erecced in recent years, 
the same blgh rentals are demanded and 
obtained. Pive-room flats on Broadway 
ccmniand from $35 to $40 a inonih. Am- 
sterdam avenue fiats of like size rent for 
from $25 to $35 a month. In the side 
streets four to six-room flats are quoted 
at $23 to $35. Practically the same rates 
are charged for flat houses lately erected 
along the Lenox avenue subway north of 
One Hundred and TJiirty-fifth street Nor 
do these conditions apply only to portions 
of the Borough of Mauliattan mane more 
accessible by the opening of the subway. 
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or to bouses built in eoDformunce with the 
Tenement House law enacted In 1901. 
Since the year named there has been a 
rapid and steady rise of rents, as already 
noted in tihe case of the West Side, of old 
law flats and tenements amounting to be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent, according to lo- 
cation, while flats built under the new 
law, whether located on the lower East 
Side or in Harlem, at present command a 
minimum average of $5 a room a month. 
A new law flat in a fairly good location 
in Harlem can rarely be had for less than 
$35 a month for a flve-room suite— a figure 
which represents an increase of not less 
than 30 per cent In ten years. In the 
Borough of Brooilslyn, the home of a large 
proportion of the membership of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, there has also been 
a great and steady increase lu rents since 
1893. On April 10 interviews were had 
with Frank H. Tyler, Havilandi & Sons, 
Howard C. Pyle & Co., George H. Liovett 
and John F. James, all of 'whom do large 
rental businesses in Brooklyn, and' they 
estimated the average increase in rents in 
Brooklyn during the period named at from 
16 to 20 per cent. This estimate, it may 
be added, was pronounced a conservative 
one by Prank Bailey, vice-president of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company, whose 
knowledge of real estate values In Brooklyn 
is esi>ecially accurate and comprehensive. 

Many wage earners, with pardonable am- 
bition, look forward to the time when, as a 
result of industry and frngallly, they 'will 
cease to be rent-payers and become the 
owners of their homes. But the New Yoi-i 
wage earner finds ipaying for a home of his 
own a task far harder to accomplish than 
It was In 1893 or even In a mucn more re- 
cent period. 'V^en a man iwho, from his 
salary, has saved a few hundred dollars— 
enoQsh to buy or build a house, with a view 
to full ownership by payments on the instal- 
ment plan — goes- to an agent or 'builder he 
finds that the dwelling he iwants will now 
cost him. $5,000, thongh it could have been 
built as late as 1899 for $4,100 — a differ- 
ence of $900 or nearly 20 per^cent in eight 
years. TSils difference equals the savings of 
years, and puts Just so much further Into the 
future the time vrhen the man wdll have a 
dear title to his home. The reason for this 
rise lies in the fact that everything costs 
more than it did in 1899, not only labor, 
but all of the materials that go into the 
building. Though the newspaper printers' 
male has remained stationary, the scales of 
the mason, the plumber and the carpenter 
have gone up; pme boards have risen frum 
$17 to $21.50 and planks of quartered oak 
from $57 to $65 a thousand feet, while 
shingles cost 10 per cent more than they 
did a few years ago. Pine doors, formerly 
85 cents, now command $1.78 apiece; win- 
dow glass has risen from $3.24 per hundred 
square feet In the nineties to $6.12 at the 
present time, and this increase In the cost 
of material extends even to nails and door- 
knobs. 



The wage-earner who marries and be- 
comes a homemaker finds that the prices 
of housekeeping essentials have kept com- 
pany with those of building materials. An 
ash bedroom set of three pieces which could 
have 'been bought for $11.50 eight years 
ago now costs $15. The price of plain 
chairs has advanced in the same period 
from $12 to $16 a dozen, and there has 
been a like increase in the cost of kitchen 
chairs and tables. Falls and tubs have 
risen 25 per cent, and the same Is true of 
granite and agate ware, of cups and sau- 
cers and ail other kinds of crockery, as well 
as of glass pitchers and tumblers, aud of 



knives and forks. Indeed there Is hardly 
an article required for housekeeping the 
cost of which has not increased from 10 
to 30 per cent since 1893. 

The newspaper printer now works for 
■the same scale that was paid Mm fifteen 
years ago, but in the matter of rents the 
dollar of 1893 is now worth but 65 to 80 
cents ; in the purchase of a home a dollar 
will go only four-fifths as far as formerly, 
and In the furnishing of the same its pur- 
chasing power has been Impaired from 10 
to 30 per cent. These figures under- rather 
than over-estimate present conditions ; they 
cannot be successfully confuted. Do they 
not argue eloquently for an increase in the 
wages of men who have thus far found a 
period of long-continued prosperity ana 
ever-increasing prices a source not of gain 
but of loss? 

CHAIRMAN 8EITZ— May I ask one 
question there, Mr. Scott? 
MR. SCOTT-^ertalnly. 
CHAIRMAN 'SBITZ— 'When was the job 
office scale raised, of the Typographical 
Union? 

MR. SCOTT— We shall cover that later 
on. 

CHAIRMAN SBITZ— All right. 
ME. SCOTT — The increased cost of 
clothing and food is again referred to, 
covering as far as we were able the retail 
prices, to get at the actual cost. When I 
said it had been impossible for us to find 
accurate figures covering that, I meant 
thaf it differs so in localities, that so far 
as we were able, it was almost impossible 
to get a figure as to the exact cost per 
family on the retail prices which we felt 
would be acceptable for us to present to 
this board. We have had to confine our 
arguments to the wholesale prices and 
leave it to the board Itself to fudge as to 
how that would affect the members of our 
union in this scale. An Increase in rent is 
not the only new burden for which the 
New York wage-earner must make provis- 
ion. There has also been a great and 
steady increase in the cost of clothing and 
food. With regard to the former, since 
1893, nearly every artlc'e from under- 
clothes to , dress goods has risen In price. 
Wholesale (not retail) prices per yard show 
an increase in cotton flannel from 5% to 
9 cts., of white flannel from 29 to 46 cts., 
of denim from 8 to 13 cts., of sheeting 
from 17 to 26 cts., of alpaca from 6 to 8 
cts., of all-wool cashmere from 19 to 39 
cts., of domestic ginghams from 4^ to 6^ 
cts., of calico from 4% to 6% cts., or 
broadcloth from $1.38 to $2.02, of chin- 
chilla overcoatings from $1.87 to $2.48, of 
bleached shirtings from 8 to 10 cts., of 
worsted suitings from 63 cts. to $1.23, of 
all-wool serge suitings from $1.59 to $2.41, 
and of cashmere, cotton warp, from 
to 21% cts. The wholesale price of all- 
wool underwear during the same period 
has Increased from $21.60 to $27 a dozen, 
and women's cotton hosiery from 66 cts. 
tt> $1.22. Boots and shoes now cost from 
20 to 30 per cent more than in 1893, while 
If a housewife wants to buy a carpet she 
has to pay 25 per cent more for it than 
she would have been charged in 1893, 
whether It be ingrain, Brussels or Wilton. 

MR. WARDMAN— On the wholesale fig- 
ures? 

MR. .S-OOTT— On the wholesale figures. 
These are aiii wholesale figures. iMore bur- 
densome still to men whose wages have re- 
mained stationary since 1893 is the increase 
in the cost of food. Statisticians agree 
that the average American family, with an 
annual income not exceeding $1,200, spends 
nearly 45 per cent of that income on food. 



Considering this fact, It can easily be seen that that Is a speculative price, like the 

hour great js the burden Imrposed by an In- wheat market. It does not at all follow 

crease in price of from 10 to 40 cents on that It will follow until we see whether 

every dollar's worth of eatables. Since 1893 the price remains or not. They have got 

fresh vegetables have so Increased In price a corner on the market out there In Chl- 

that they are now rated as impossible lux- caso and ttiey drove the bears in, as toey 

urles In the Ibomes of many wage-earners. call it ,^That was jjurely a speculative, 

Eggs have cMmbed nearly 40 per cent and Aurr?- ^ I* may be a fixture; I am not pre- 

<-ome at 30 cents a dozen In Summer, where- P^^d to say whether or not it is going to 

as m 1893 they could have been height for Jl^ » fixture; but you ought tol consider 

f! rpn*il ll^^f il'Ts^'^nM* °Lnn^ ^"^^ WEB. WIMON-If dt Continued 4w «»T 

i»m»^^'fi ^»^t="nlt ^? t= ?i ;a„*'i"^ „ cl^* length of time the retail price wotimHHImr 

pame at 6 cents, now it Is 11 cents; porter- „«j.S- jj,. wholesale nrlee 

house steak was 21 cents, now It is 30 CHAIRI^AN IbItZ^Iu a measure, 

cents; sirloin ste^ was 17 cents, now it Is MR. MAXW.BLI^Isn't it a fact the 

22 cents; round steak was 13 cents, now It wholesale prices do not represent the lu- 

Is IS cents. Meanwhile chickens have gone crease at all, but a small percentage? 

up enormously. Fowls that used to cost 12 MR. WARDMAN — I think they represent 

cents a pound are now 20 cents, while roast- more than the Increase. The retail price 

Ing chickens have ascended from 20 cents does not follow the wholesale price, as a. 

to 30 cents. The housewife who would have rule. 

a decent quality of butter on her table must MR. MAXWELL — In this particular case 

now pay 35 cents a pound for it, wbereas . they don't, but the wholesale Increase does 

in 1893 it could be had for 25 cents; The. oo* at all represent the Inciease in the re-. 

cheese that then cost 14 cents a pound tallers' vrice to the consumer. Isn't that 

cow comes at 18 cents. Molasses is 15" '^,^f5!„T^,>;r.»T T^ , .. . ^ 

cents a quSrt instead of 10 cents, milk is MR. WAfRDMAN^ — Do 1 understand you to 

S cents instead of 7 cents, lard is 15 cents f?^ *55* the retail .price would go up more 

a pound Instead of 8 cents, and there has ^'S^ ''jli'^^^'SI'S^ P^l"?' 

been a proportionate rise in- t!he price of ^S" w iSf>M a w 1^?^" +>,. „„„<.™,„ «.» 

■fish. FTesh cod to cite a alnirlio (nHton^o MR. WARDMAN — ^On the contrary, the. 

has cSed frim 6 cints to W ceaS a f^^" *^ ^"^^ ^^ *"* * '"^e part of that 

pound, Eice, loounted an economical article imr MAXWELL— Oh no Whpn hppf 

4f°donbleTin''Se1,1^V*^1kf,"^n'jf- SO^up'ltS'I'i^^^a" pouSd wh^J'esale'thl , 

Tfnt.'t^„^"h„ i"^''® ^"'"®,. ^^^' ^^^^ butPher jumps it two cents. 

&s°\\a'iTerrfoS1y%3''lre'noT'l4 *^^- WARDMAN-He loses his tcade If 

£^*M?a S I MHJi "^^MAM^B-L^^'ro^u-tre-^ortunate. ' 

Has mcieasea a rnira an price, and the MR SPOTT Rends t«hle • 

<].uaUty of tea that brought 30 cents in 1893 bCOll Reads tawe • 

brings 45 at the present time. In 1893 a ArBde i„^!« Mte* J^ 

t'J?'Z?^^.^y seven pounds of fresh wl*a?fiour "'o3 "^ol' ^01 ' 

^ef, white to-day it will purchase only Rye flour .03 04 01 

o% pouBds. Tlhat amount of money In 1893 Commeal 03 04 01 

would buy ten pounds of salt beef; to-day Oatmeal 04 05 '01 ■ 

seven pounds. Of salt pork In 1893 It would Bice 04 .08 04 

"*«y ten pounds; to-day less than seven Coffee . . ; ; . . 24 .32 08 • 

pounds. One dollar in 1893 would purchase Granulated sugar ;. . !05 .05 ioo ' 

j% poijnds of chickens; to-day less than Tea,, green 29 .45 .16 

five pounds. It would buy sixteen pounds Chocolate .......:..... .50 .60 .10 

oif fresh cod in 1S93; to-day less than seven New Orleans molasses 

"^Si*^!- i" ^^3 " '"""W pay for 4% dozen „ '^P^"= «""•■*> • • 1° -15 .05 

cggg; to-day for only thfee dozen and four. ll^P. • 10 -18 .08 

One doliar m 1893 would purchase four I**'"'''' "4 -06 -02 

ppucds of. butter; to-day less than three I"****' «?m™on 04 .05 .01 

pounds. One dollar In 1893 WM^aftdp Beans (per quart) . ; 08 .10 .02 

equivalent for seven pounds of cheese- to- £*S 08 .15 .07! 

day it will irarchase nlarly two pounds ies^ ^?"" ?5 -35 -10 

To-day one dollar will Infy 6 2-3 noundi ,^ S"**^^? ■ • •, 1* -18 04 

lard; in. 1893 it would pay for ^ SS^Sflf ^^P. ^^^"i ^^'^^^ • VI ^2 .30 .08 

Of commeal to-day you can li^h^^^l; Potatoes (per quart) 04 .08 04 

that sum twenty-fiVoound^- in 1*^.1 ™. Dry codfish ... . 08 .12 .04 

could get thlrty^r™aKn|:thfrdTun'r CoaT?D*r ISn) ^''"°°> • • V^8 Ai ^H 

ItehTw? SS?l'^h«*? *?« -"??„«' of fSerand Milk %e'r*quLrt)-.-.V;: :;*.07 "-08 ^01 

ivSS«„ ® "?" *•■.** «'"ce 1893 coal for do- Beef, roast 14 'is ni' 

^1 a cor°fl ^ fen''f ° *^-^S V* f" a""! '^ °o>J Bilf soup mekt! ! ! ! '. ! ! iol -11 it 

from 10 Vnir° ^^Z"^^"* ^.** been holated Corned beef ... 09 18 OT 

&siyV"a?|?l|e^n«c"r'lS?e^i'«&'=p^^r- ^ Z l^ • H t fi 

lU-D -rwrr-r c,r^-K-, , ^ ^^al, leg WholC 10 .20 .10 

t.wJ'J^^^^^J''"-*'"?* ? ™S«>™t- Since thia Veal cutlet 20 25 .05 

table was made up, in April, there has been Pork, lotn chops ilS :25 10 

a wholesale Increase in wheat flour of Salted pork 10 .15 'oS 

33 1-3 per cent. The increase in the retail Ham, leg 13 25 12 

price would naturally follow after that. Ham, shoulder '08 '12 04 

MR. WARDMAN — Tou understand, also. Pork, sausage 10 '.18 '.08 
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Liver, beef 05 .12 07 

Fresh cod 06 .16 .10 

Fresh mackerel 12 .30 .18 

Salt mackerel 08 .18 .10 

Blueflsh 08 .18 .10 

Halibut steak 15 .80 .15 

The prices in the year 1893 of the forty- 
scTen articles cited In the foregoing table 
are taken from the annual report of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the State of New 
York, the a:gents of wblch obtained their 
data from retail dealers in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn seUing mainly to wage-earn- 
ers. The prices for 1907 were secured dur- 
ing the first week of April biy la representa- 
tive of Typograiphical Union Wo. 6 from 
dealers of the same class. In 1893 to pur- 
chase a unit of each, of the articles sched- 
uled required an expenditure of $9.69. In 
1907 to purchase a unit of these articles 
compels an outlay of $14.63, a >difCerence in 
fifteen years of 51 per cent. In other words, 
when it coimes to the purchase of food, oil 
and fuel, the dollar of the New York wage- 
earner in 1007 has a purchasing power 
equal to but 49 per cent, of the dollar 
which he earned In 1893. And so far as 
concerns the newspaper printer, he earns no 
more dollars in 1907 than he did in 1893. 
What this increase in the cost of living 
means to men who live and work in New 
York can be illustrated in another way. 
In an investigation of the household 
budgets- of 11,156 Jiormal families, the Na- 
tional iBureau of Labor found in 1903 that 
expenditures for renit, clothing, food, fuel 
and light and sundries were thus distrib- 
uted: 

Rent 18.12 pei cent 

Clothing 12.95 per cent 

Food 43.13 per cent 

Fuel and light 5.60 per cent 

Sundries 20.11 per cent 

This table shows that the three Items of 
rent, clothing and afood consuipe three- 
fourths of the Incoime'af the average wage- 
earner. 'But if this wage-earner chances to 
live in New York he finds that the item of 
rent w'hidi under normal conditions called 
for neail.v one-fifth of his wages, has un- 
dergone an Increase of from 20 to 40 per 
cent; that the price of clothing, to which 
fouT. years ago lie devoted an eighth of his 
earnings, has increased from 10 to 40 per 
cent, and that the food, which in 1903 
called for more than two-fifths of his in- 
come, now costs from 40 to 50 per cent 
more than it did when, as In the case of 
the newspaper printer of New York, he 
earned no more and no less than he does at 
the present hour. 

CHAIRMAN SBITZ — His scale was no 
more, you mean? You said he earned no 
more. 

ME. SCOTT-^Hls scale. Well, a great 
many do not earn any more. 

CHAIRMAN SEITZ — That is a point on 
wlhlcb we shall 'have something to say. You 
want to stick to one line of facts. If the 
scale Is no greater, let us stick to the scale ; 
if the earnings are no greater, that is a 
matter of dispute. There Is no dispute 
over the scale. 
MB. WAKDMAN — No, no dispute over the 

MR. SCOTT — In the face of this show- 
ing, we ask again : Is it fair, is it just. Is 
it in keeping with the equitable relations 
that should at all times exist between em- 
ployer and employed that our members 
should he compelled to work In 1907 for 
the same wages paid them In 1893? 

The next point covers the wage increases 
in other trades, and also in the Job and 
book trade. We here desire to show that 
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in the period covered by the present scale 
of No. 6, viz., from 1892 to 1907, employes 
in practically every line, of Industry have 
secured large wage increases or, reductions 
of hours, and often ' both, and to this end 
from the mass of obtalnahle data we select 
that futnished by two authorities, one a 
party to this proceeding, the New York 
World; the other, the official reports of the 
Bureau of Labor of the State of New Yorfe 
The New York World, in its issue of De' 
cember 27,. 1006, devoted Its fourth page to 
a comprehensive report of wage conditions 
throughout the nation, leading off with a 
two-column head and summary. 

Gentlemen, here we have the page of the 
World of the date referred to, and I direct 
your attention to the top line, stretching 
across the page, which Is an edict that ^e 
heartily agree with. It says: 

"Food, clothes and rent so dear that more 
wages must be paid." 

CHAIRMAN SHITZ: Do you offer that 
as an exhibit, Mr. Scott? 

MR. SCOTT: We certainly do. 
CHAIRMAN SEITZ: Willi you hand it 
over to the stenographer to be marked? 
(Same marked Printers' Exhibit G.) 
MR. SCOTT: We quote in. part from the 
page of tbe World, as follows: 
"HIGH PRICES FOR EVERY NECESr 

SITY OF LUFE FORCE WAGES UP. 
"Investigation by. The World Shows That 
Hhe Railroads, Industry and - Commerce 
Generally Have R«cognized the Great In- 
. crease in the Cost of Living by Meeting 
- It with a Raise of Pay to Employes— Big 
Concerns Put $41,200,000 More Into Work- 
ers' Pockets— iBalance as between . In- 
comes and BOTenses Still Heavily Against 
Those Who Work for Others, and Ihe 
I Cry from Nearl.v Every iSectlon is for 
Further Relief from the Additional Bur- 
den Upon a Reasonable Existence. ' ' 
"Investigation 'by World correspondents 
in all iparts of the. country as to the In- 
crease of wages and salaries, as compared 
with the Increase in the cost of living indi- 
cates that generally the wage Increase has 
not kept pace with the cost, of the necessa- 
ries of life. It is also shown that, while in- 
comes have been liberally advanced withlfi 
only recent months, the cost of living has 
been increasing for five or six years, and 
has now reached the maximum for a quar- 
•ter of a century. 

"The people of some of the States are 
extremely prosperous and satisfied, but the 
cry from nearly every section Is that pres- 
ent Incomes are not sufficient to meet the 
reasonable demands of living." 



The World then gives a series of tele- 
graphic reports from important centres, 
draws tabulated summaries therefrom and 
covers the field in a workmanlike fashion. 
'The following excerpts are selected at ran- 
dom therefrom: 

"GENERAL INOREASB IN THE WEST. 

"Railroad Systems Lead in the Number of 

Employes and in Pay Advances. 

"Chicago, Dec. 26. — ^The railroad systems 
lead in the number of employes and In the 
pay increase to meet the greatly increased 
cost of living. The Pennsylvania system 
recently announced a horizontal rise in 
wages of 10 per cent to all of its employes 
earning less than $200 a month. Praetieally 
all of the other great railroad systems deal 
with the labor organizations, which are now 
negotiating wage demands. The Western 
railroads granted an increase to their 
switchmen some weeks ago aggregating 
$5,000,000. A few days ago the brakemen 



and conductors on freight trains presented 
demands wUch amount to approximately 
$8,000,000 a year. These are to be taken 
up early nest montb, and It Is probable that 
most of them will be conceded. The en- 
gineers and firemen and the brakemen and 
conductors on passenger trains are now pre- 
paring new schedules, so that it is expected 
before the question is finally settled every 
one of the 1,300,000 employes of the road 
shall have been given a pay boost. This 
advance is estimated in the aggregate at 
$80,000,000 a year. The Standard Oil 
Company announced a voluntary Increase 
of 10 per cemt to its 60,000 employes. This 
came after a strilce of the firemen and other 
workers at the Whiting (Ind.) plant, and 
when It was settled through the company 
agreeing to reinstate a few discharged union 
men it was intimated that a general in- 
crease ' in wages would be granted. The 
tendency to put up wages prevails through- 
out all the mineral mining States of the 
West, and the increase of twenty-five cents 
a day to all employes announced recently 
by the Amalgamated Copper Company was 
Indirectly due to the demands made by the 
Western Federation of Miners. The mine 
owners in Arizona and Nevada also have 
Increased the wages of their miners gen- 
erally." 

"MISSOURI MAKES A GOOD SHOW- 
ING. 

"St. Louis, Dec. 26.— J. B. Conroy, trustee 
of the Central Trades and Labor Union, 
says the wage increase for the year has 
been 10 per cent. While we have no tabu- 
lated data, on the increased cost of living, 
we estimate that it has, ih the past few 
years— «ay five— grown a little faster than 
the increase In wages, and has not been 
quite 10 per cent." 

ME. WIAUDMAN— ffliave you finished with 
these? 

MR. SCOTT— No, we have not. 

"The State National Bank has given to 
its employes a double month's pay, while 
the stockholders have received an estra 
dividend. The dividends this year were 
$240,000, or 12 per cent on the capitaliza- 
tion of $2,000,000. In years previous, a 
dividend of $160,000 has been declared." 

Another extract reads as follows: 
"HOOSIBRS' INCREASE AHEAD OF 
EXPENSES. 

"Indianapolia, Dee. 26.— The Indiana rail- 
ways, including all the trunk lines and 
branches, advanced the wages on December 
1 of all conductors, engineers, brakemen 
and all other employes except salaried of- 
ficers 10 oer cent to all ■ receiving less than 
$200 a month. The ten Interurban trolley 
lines centrine here iave advanced conduc- 
tors and motormen 1 cent an hour. The 
Union Railway Company, which includes 
the employes of the belt road an<3 those of 
the Union Station, where fourteen railways 
have entrance, have Increased all employes 
4 cents per hour. All of the large manu- 
facturing establishments in the large In- 
diana cities, and seneraliy through the gas 
Belt, have been unionized, and wages are 
determined once every year. The last 
agreement was reached last September. 
since when no material change has been 
made. In other manufacturing concerns 
here and In other cities, among the alaugh- 
^J^iHf ®?^ i?®** producing industries, 
printing, furniture, lumber manufacturing 
fionr mills, foundries and kindred enter- 
prises, the advance equals nearly 11 per 
cent on the average. Experts declare that 



the advance in the cost of living is going on 
in such a way that it will demonstrate it- 
self In the figures of future statistics In an 
alarming manner. At present, taking the 
entire State, Inquiry shows an average ad- 
vance in wages of about 10 per cent and 
an advance in living of hardly 6 per cent." 

Another extract reads as follows: 
"ANNUAL WAGiB INCREASE BY BIG 
CONCERNS. 

Number. Annual. 
Employes. Increase. 

Pennsylvania road 185,000 $12,000,000 

Other Eastern roads.. 100,000 7,000,000 
Western road s 

(switchmen) 30,000 5,000,000 

Standard Oil 60,000 3,500,000 

New England cotton 

mills 175,000 9,000,000 

U. S. Steel 43,000 1,900,000 

Amal. Copper 12,000 1,000,000 

Mine owners, Ariz 5,000 500,000 

Am. Express Co 10,000 600,000 

National Express Co . . 4,000 200,000 

Calumet and Hecla. . . 6,000 500,000 

Total 630,000 $41,200,000 

After giving under a Denver date line a 
summary of wage increases granted the 
employes of mines, railroads and smelters 
in Western States, the World prints the 
following Interesting telegram : 
"WAGES AND COST OF LIVING UN- 
EQUAL IN OHIO. 

"Cleveland, Dec. 26.— Union labor in 
Ohio is receiving, according to figures by 
H. D. Thomas, secretary of the United 
Trades and Labor Council, 20 per cent 
more in wages than they were five years 
ago. On the other hand, his statistics 
show that provisions, shoes, clothing and 
rents have advanced more than 35 per cent 
within five years." 

And from the same Interesting page of 
the New York World we select the follow- 
ing: 

"VOLUNTARY RAISE TO MEEJT CONDI- 
TIONS. 

"Milwaukee, Dec. 26. — Tens of thousands 
of dollars have been i>ald Wisconsin work- 
in^nen during the last few months in in- 
creased wages, and the prospects are bright 
for still furtSier advances in a large- num- 
ber of lines. In nearly all Instances such 
advances have been made voluntarily In 
rect^nition of the fact that living ex- 
penses have grown higher. The more re- 
cent advance is felt by non-afl!illated work- 
ing peqple rather than by members of labor 
organizations, because a majority of labor 
organizations signed agreements earlier in 
the year, all with substantial increases in 
the rate of wages. It is understood then, 
when these agreements expire, a demand 
for further increases In wages will be made, 
should present conditions still obtain." 

Another extract from the same page of 
the World reads as follows: 
"GB?NBROUS INCREASE OF WAGES IN 

..™.., . PENNSYLVANIA. 

"Philadelphia, Dec. 26. — The Pennsylvania 
road s recent notable Increase of wages of 
10 per cent for its 187,000 employes af- 
fected worlsers mostly in this State. Wher. 
ever there has been an increase in any line 
the maximum increase has been about 10 
per cent. The Standard Oil Company 
raised wages from 6 to 10 per cent in all 
departments. The Philadelphia Rapid 
iranslt Company added one cent an hour 
to the pay of 8,000 employes. The Jones 
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& Laughlln Company, of Plttslmrg, raised 
tbe wages of all of Its employes the day 
after the last election. In keeping with a 
pledge based upon the re-election of Con- 
gressman iDalzell. On the Reading Rail- 
road system all the telegraph operators 
were granted an Increase of $S a month 
and all the towermen $10. Six thousand 
other employes, Including engineers, switch- 
men, firemen and yardmen, were granted 
advances ranging from i per cent to 11 
per cent. The City of Philadelphia was 
asked to increase the wages of all police- 
men and firemen. In addition to 200 other 
employes. The financial condition of the 
city would not permit the advances, al- 
though every memiber of the Finance Com- 
mittee agreed that the men must have 
the money, as they cannot live on the 

present wages." 

'Another extract from the saime page of 
the World Is headed : 

"WHY DELAWARE'S XMAS IS A HAPPY 
ONE. 
"Wilmjlngton. Dec. 26. — Ninety per cent 
of the oromlnent Indnjstrial establishments 
of the State are located in 'Wilmington, and 
it is here that trade conditions In a general 
sense form the basis for the commonwealth. 
Thomas H. Savery, president of the Wil- 
mington Board of Trade, and also president 
of the Pusey & Jones Company, extensive 
shlip engine and machine builders, said to- 
night to the World representative : The ad- 
vance In wages during the year just ending 
averaged 10 per cent. The cost of living 
has increased in about the same ratio. The 
outcome ' is highly satisfactory. Any man 
who wants to work can get employment in 
Wilmington. The conditions of business 
were never so favorable for the working- 
man as now. The outlook for 1907 Is ex- 
tremely good. Many of the larger concerns 
here, the Piuse,7 & Jones Company in%:luded, 
have orders on their books that cannot be 
completed before July next. My belief Is 
that notlhng will occur to dlstunb conditions 
during the first half of 1907, at least.' 

"The Pusey & , Jones Company, iwhUch 
employs 850 men, increased wages to the 
skilled and unskilled. The Harlan & Hol- 
Hngsworth Corjwration, controlled by Charles 
M. Schwab land his Bethlehem steel Interests, 
also made the hearts of his 2.500 employes 
glad by an advance. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road shops here employ 1,500 men. Their 
increase was 10 per cent. There are about 
thirty thousand workmen in Wilmington, 
practlcall.v all of whom shared in the gen- 
eral increase of wages. Christmas In Dela- 
ware, therefore. Is a most happy one." 

Another extract from the same page of 
the World is: 

"INORESASB IN WAGES COMES ALL AT 
ONOB. 

"Milwaukee, Dee. 26.— Statistics prepared 
by Datoor Commissioner J. D. Beck show 
that practically all of the increase In wages 
In Wisconsin in the past ten years has 
come within the past three months, while 
the increase in the cost of living has been 
gradual, or at a rate of a little under 4 per 
cent a year for the past five years. The 
increase in wages per man since 1900 has 
been. In factories. 18.2 iper cent, and for 
salaried employes 10 per cent. The cost of 
living has increased 10 per cent In five 
years." 

Another extract from the same page Is 
headed: 

"MAINE WORKERS CAN'T MEET THEIR 
EXPENSES. 

"Lewlston, Me., Dec. 26. — It Is announced 
by the mill agents here that, beginning De- 



cember 31, the wages In .all the Lewlston 
cotton mills will advance 5 per cent, the 
second Increase of wages In these mills 
within six months, as last August the 
wages were voluntailly advanced 5 per 
cent. This makes a total of 10 per cent 
increase during the last half of the year; 
and still many of the employes claim that 
their income is insufficient to properly sup- 
port their families, since the cost of living 
has increased double the Increase in wages. 
Many of the operatives are lunnlng behind 
this Winter, and hope to be able to pay 
next Summer for fuel and other articles 
now being bought on credit. The wages .n 
the Edwards mills, at Augusta; the Bidde- 
° ford mills and other smaller manufacturing 
towns have recently advanced, making the 
total Inciease for the year about 10 per 
cent. In all of these places careful investi- 
gation shows the increased cost of living 
to be not less than 20 per cent. Many mill 
operatives have gone into the woods to 
work this Winter at good pay and reduced 
cost of living." 

The same Issue of the World Is authority 
tor the statement that Increases similar to 
those set forth In the extracts quoted were 

f ranted in other States, and shows in ef- 
ect that wage Increases were the rule not 
only last year but for some years past 
throughout the nation. We are hardly in- 
clined to admit that these wage Increases 
are due to abnormal profits. The experi- 
ence of wording i>eople has not been of a 
nature to justify expectation that increase 
of profits spells also increase of wages. 
Certain it is that the coiyoratlons men- 
tioned in the World as advaneing wages 
have not been recognized heretofore as 
alarmingly philanthropic, and we prefer to 
believe the reason for their action lay sim- 
ply in the necessity imposed by a greatly 
increased cost of subsistence, and that the 
item of increased profits, huge as they un- 
doubtedly are and have been, was scarcely 
a factor of great Importance. At least, 
considerations such as , swollen dividends 
have not usually been regarded toy railroad 
and kindred corporations as justifying In- 
creased wage demands by employes. Hav- 
ing, we hope, shown by undoubted author- 
ity cohslderable and general wage increases 
throughout the nation, we follow with a 
tabl% concerning conditions in New York 
City, compUed from data supplied by the 
reports of the Labor Commissioner of the 
State of New York. The statement covers 
the rate of wages In 1892 and 1907, the 
hours in 1892 and 190T, and the overtime 
rate for 1907, In the organized skilled me- 
chanical trades in this city: 

OTer- 

Bate of Weekly time 

Wages Htmzs of rate per 

per iDay in lAbor in hour in 

Trade. 1892. 1907. 1892. 1907. 1907. 

Bluestone cattera. ...$4.00 f 4.10 48 44 $1.10 

Bricklayeni 4.00 6.60 48 44 1.40 

Bricklayera' laboreis .2.40 3.00 48 44 .76 

Cabinetmakers 3,00 4.00 53 44 1.00 

Carpenters *3.50 4.80 48 44 1.20 

Cement masons 4.00 4.80 48 44 1.20 

Derrickmen 2.76 3.60 48 44 .87^ 

Electrical -vrorkeie... 3.00 4,00 63 44 1.00 
Elevator constructors. 3.00 4.60 63 44 1.12U 
Engineers (portable) 4.00 B.50 48 44 1,37V| 

Framers 3.60 4.80 48 44 1.20 

Granite cutters 4.00 4.S0 48 44 1.112^ 

Honsesmiths 21.76 4.80 63 44 .90 

Iron molders 2.76 3.25 69 54 — 

Marble cutters 8.60 6.00 48 44 1.25 

Marble cutters' h'p'rs 2.00 3.50 48 44 .87% 

Plasterers 4.0O 6.60 48 44 1.37% 

Plasterers' laborers. . 2.50 3.60 48 44 .87% 
Plumbers and gas- 

fltteia 3.76 6.00 48 44 1.25 

Roofers and sheet 
metal workers 3.25 4.50 48 44 1.12% 
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stair buildeis 3.S0 4.80 48 44 1.20 

Steamfltten 3.B0 B.OO 48 44 1.26 

Shipwiights 3.25 3.82 64 44 — 

Stonemasons 3.00 4.40 48 44 1.10 

Stonesetters 4.60 6.60 48 44 1.37^ 

^rUe larers 4.00 5.00 48 44 1.26 

Tile lasers' bdpers.. 2.10 3.00 48 44 .75 

(•), By agreement entered Into on Decem- 
ber 28, 1906, between the Master Carpen- 
ters' Association and the Joint District 
Council of Journeymen Carpenters, this 
rate will be increased to $5 on July 1, 1907. 
(t) Tbis rate will be incieased to $1.25 
on July 1, 1907, as per agreement of De- 
cember 28, 1906. 

ME. WAKDMAN-January 1, 1908, isn't 
it? 
ME. MAXWELL— July 1, 1907, Is correct. 
ME. WABDMA^N— Here in this particular 
city of New York — I am not questioning 
the whole thing, but my recollection of it 
was that thp increase goes into effect on 
the 1st of January 1908. It is not material, 
because it goes into effect anyway. 

ME. SCOTT— We will have that point 
looked up. 

ME. WAEDMAN— It floes not make any 
difference. I have the authority for 'it, I 
think, which I shall submit in connection 
with another matter. 

ME. WILSON— To make it entirely clear, 
that is, July 1, 1907, Mr. Wardman. 
ME. WAEDMAN— Xes. This present July? 
MR. WILSON— Yes. 
ME. WAEDMAN — In this city? 
ME. WILSON— Tes. 

CHAIEMAN SBITZ— May I ask you Just 
a couple of questions before you abandon 
that table, Mr. Scott? It will help mat- 
ters to . ask them as you go along. . They 
• are not asked In a combative spirit, but 
for information. As I recall it, the high- 
est percentage of Increase that you found, 
according to the interesting page of the 
World, was 11 per cent. Did you find any- 
thing higher than that? 

ME. SCOTT— I could not say offhand now 
from my memory of it. I went over it very 
hurriedly. As a matter of fact, I did not 
prepare this particular matter from this 
copy here (indicating papers). It is easy 
enough to get it. 

ME. WAEDMAN— That would no,t cut 
much ice, because mostly it compare'd one 
year with the previous year. 

CHAIEMAN SBITZ— We are talking 
aibout agggregate Increases of pay to meet 
the increased cost of living. I want to 
find the highest flgoire given for the in- 
crease. 

ME. McPAELAND — The general increase 
in the table presented by Mr. Scott is 
thlr^-flve per cent or a little over. 

CHAIEMAN SEITZ — 1 am coming to 
that with another question. I asked the 
question about the World article in order 
to establish the 'polnt as to what the aver- 
age per cent of increase had been all over 
the country, to ^meet , the ordinary cost of 
living, generally speakings 

ME. SCOTT — We would' nOt concede that 
that would be a fair comparison at all. 

CHAIEMAN SBITZ— It. is a fair ques- 
tion. You bring forward an article from 
the World to ptove your point — ^that be- 
cause the living expenses have gone up 
the price of wages should go up to meet 
them. I ask you. What Ig the highest in- 
crease in percentage th^t anybody has 
granted In this article in. the World? 

ME. ^OOTT-^We answered that Here 
is the table Irooti. which to draw our con- 
clusion. ' 

CHAIEMAfJ SBITZ I will come to that 
later. I ask about the World article first. 
Does It show anywhere? 



ME. MDEPHY — ^^Mr. Scott would not be 
prepared to answer that at the present 
time. 

ME. McPAELANp— The World shows In 
one article an increase of 35 per cent in 
cost of living expense. . . ^ ^ 

OHAIEMAN SBITZ — I am asking what 
the average per cent is, the highest per- 
centage of increase In wages, as granted by 
any employer to meet the Increased cost of 
living. ^ . 

ME. McPAELAND — ^An increased cost of 
20 iper cent in wages in Cleveland was given 
by the secretary of the Labor Congress, 
■H. D. Thomfls^-20 per cent in wages more 
than they were five years ago. 

CHAIEMAN SBITZ— I am asking what 
the average was that was granted to meet 
the ordinary increase In the cost of llrine. 
The highest percentage he cited was 11 
per cent. I am asking about the existing 
scale of wages, not what happened five 
years ago. 

ME. WILSON — T^he existing scale of. 
wages for newspaper printers has been In 
force since 1891. 

ME. SCOTT — It seems to me that we 
could fairly leave something for the Arbl-' 
tration Board to fight out when they get 
by themselves. 

CHAIEMAN SEITZ — You have analyzed 
an article, and I wanted to know whether 
you had found a higher figure than that. 

ME. SCOTT — We would decline to go into 
an argument which does not include the 
wages of men who do not work in New 
York City. Here Is the table that shows 
that. 

CHAIRMAN SEITZ— I will ask. a qnea- 
tion about ' that. What is the highest wage 
paid in any trade? 

MR. SCOTT— The bricklayers at $5.60 a 
day for forty-four hours a week, and their 
overtime rate is $1.40 an liour. 

ME. WAEDMAN — I will bring that out. 

ME. MUEPHY — What were their hours 
before on the lower wage rate? 

ME. SCOTT— They were working forty- 
eight hours and received $4. 

OHAIEMAN SBITZ — We might demons 
strate from that that we were paying too 



work more than about one hundred and 
seventy days a year, and it is a question 
of what they earn in a year. 

CHAIEMAN SBITZ — Now, there Is one 
question that Is not made clear, does that 
include their lunch hour?^ 

ME. SCOTT— This is th'elr actual work- 
ing time; practically aiU of those trades 
are now forty-four hours a week as against 
our actual time of forty-five hours. 

CHAIEMAN SBITZ— It is against forty- 
five by our people. That includes the half 
holiday on Saturday. 

ME. CAEVALHO — If that is so, those 
figures are wrong. He has taken his hours 
and he has made his Increase up noting the 
decrease in hours against the amount of 
days, so that that is all wrong — that table. 

ME. WARDMAN— I understand that 

MR. SCOTT — I will have to differ with 
you there, and before we proceed any fur- 
ther we will show it Is not all wrong. 

ME. WAEDMAN — What Mr. Carvalho 
means is, it is not easily cleared up. For 
Instance, bricklayers get $5.60 a day. 

ME. SCOTT — For eight hours? 

ME. WARDMAN— Yes. 

MR. CARVALHO — I might explain my- 
self. For Instance, you show a decrease of 
four hours in a week's work on the brick- 
layers, but they do not get paid for those 
four hours' decrease. 



ME. SCOTT — "We aid not claim that they 
did. 

MK. CARVALHO — You Inferred that 
they did. 

MB. SCOTT — ^We showed the wages In- 
creased from $4 to $5.60 a day, an In- 
crease of $1.60. 

MR. CARVALHO — Why did you read 
they worked fewer hours? 

MR. WARDMAN— Do not bring the 
points up. We have got all the facts at 
hand to be brought up more effectively 
later. 

CHAIRMAN SEITZ — I think where there 
Is a difference of understanding there Is no 
harm. 

MR. CARVALHO— This Is purely friend- 
ly. 

MR. SCOTT — This was to show that the 
hours they were required to work eadh week 
have been reduced. The list of trades here- 
in mentioned could be added to until the 
catalogue of skilled handicrafts was ex- 
hausted, for we are unaware of a single 
trade in New York City, except newspaper 
compositors, which In the period covered 
by the present scale, has not secured In- 
creased wages or reduced bours, or both. 
And the word trade is ' not used here as 
limiting this asslertion to skilled occupa- 
tions, because It is equally true of those 
not usually dassed as skilled as well as of 
ordinary labor. , Employes of street rail- 
roads and of express companies, teamsters, 
truck drivers, 'longshoremen ; In fact the 
whole category of labor, all have had their 
wages increased. 'Even the wretchedly un. 
paid Job compositor, face to face with the 
. competition of manual schools, amateur 
prtnterles, and the ruck of sweating garret 
and basement composing rooms and also the 
competition of nearby cities, towns, villages 
and water tanks — even be, in the period 
covered by our scale, has secured an in- 
crease of 45% per cent. 

MR. WAnuMAN — Wi.l you state it in 
actual figures? 

MR. SiSOTT — ^Thelr wages Increased from 
30 to 43% cents per hour, and hours were 
reduced from ten to eight — an actual in- 
crease of 45% per cent since 1892. 

MR. WARDMAN — Would not the simplest 
way be to express" their wages by the week, 
the same as we do? 

MR. McPAELAND — It does not carry the 
meaning we wish to convey as well as by. 
the hour. 

MR. CARVALHO — The only point I would 
make Is : The Muestone cutters formerly 
earned, three or four or five or six years 
ago, $24 a week. Now they earn $24.40, and 
the Increase Is 20 cents. 

ME. MURPHY — And the decrease of work- 
ing time Is lour hours. 

ME. CAEVALHO — And those four hours 
are added in the overtime. 
' MR. MURPHY — I would like to explain 
about this, Mr. Scott, however. Those fig- 
ures, the $4.80 per day or $5.60 per day, 
whatever the figures are, are based on a day 
of the same number of hours. 

MR. SCOTT — Not In all cases. For In- 
stance, the electrical workers here were 
working flfty-thiee hours a week in 1892. 
That represented practically a mine-hour 
day ; they were working nine hours for $3. 
Now they are working eight hou-s for $4. 

CHAIRMAN SEITZ— I thought we were 
always told in the agitations when we re- 
' ducea the hours you would not reduce the 
output. 

ME'. SCOTT — This is simply to clear up 
the point. In the table the shipwrights 
were worlring 54 hours a week — a full nine- 



hour day, and now they are only working 
ah eight-houi* day. 

CHAIRMAN SEITZ— What Is the differ- 
ence in money? 

ME. SCOTT— A difference of $3.25 to 
$3.82, ten hours' difference In a week. 
There js a point about the book and Job 
scale — it Is in the argciment somewhere, I 
remember referring to it, but I cannot put 
my finger on it ; but since the Chairman- has 
referred' ito it we will make the comparison. 
The book and Job scale when this news- 
paper scale was made was $18 a week for 
a ten-hour day, at 30 cents an hour. In 
1898 and 1899 the houre were reduced to 
nine hours ; in 1901 the scale was Increased 
, $1.50 a week, and in 1904 it was increased 
another $1.50 a week, and In 1905, or begin- 
ning with January 1, 1906, rather, it was 
reduced to eight hours. 

CHAIEMAN SEITZ— Eight solid hours? 

ME. SCOTT— iBipht continuous hours. 

CHAIRMAN SEITZ-^Do they work eight 
full hours, or are they paid for being away 
for lunch? 

MR. SCOTT — They are not paid for the 
lunch hour, except at night. Now, then. 
The i«te, therefore, has advanced from 30 
cents an hour, in 1892, to practically 44 
cents, in 1907. 

CHAIIEMAN SEITZ— But how much real 
money does the Job printer .get per week' 

MR. ISIOOWT— The hand compositor gets 
$3 more a week, and the machine man .14 
more. 

CHAilBMAN SEITZ— In other words, 
raised from $18 to $21. 

MiE. 'SCOTT— (Yes, and the hours have 
been reduced from ten to eight. 

ICHAIEIMAN SIMTZ— But he does Just as 
mutfh work In the eight hours, because be 
has more time to recuperate. 

ME. WAEDMAN — ^That Is clear. 

HE SICOirT-fThe table slhaws that iu 1892 
but one trade among those quoted received 
a iwage as. hlsh as that of the newspaper 
compositor. The column devoted to 190T 
shows the compositor su-rpassed in wage- 
earning ability by the majority of these 
trades, aad substantially approached Iby the 
remainder. 

CHAIRMAN SEITZ-Is tlhat a strictly cor- 
rect state^-n^ent, Mr. Scott? 

MiR. WAiEDMAIN— He still means scale. 
We uuderstood in the beginning he always 
meant S'cale. 

M(E. MUIRPHY— With ail due respect to 
the Clhairman, I Ibeiieve, while proceeding 
legally in this matter, It would be well to 
allaw counsel to present the argument with 
as little Interruiptlon as Tjossiibie. 

CHAIRMiAN SEITZ- We only want the 
Information. 

MR. MURPHY — I believe the Information 
can be dbtained when he finishes the argu- 
ment. I believe it seriously embarrasses 
the speaker. 

MR. SCOTT: I do not object to it. 

MR. WAEDMAN: It clears up tKese 
points if you get them on the recorl. 
About the bricklayers— what they get, the 
high price and all, the little slip he made 
about lower hours— Mr. Seitz and iMr. Car- 
valho have cleared that up, and it will not 
be necessary for me to attack It, but I 
should have attacked it vigorously. I do 
not see that it makes any difference, unless 
it bothers Mr. Scott. 

. ME. SCOTT: It does not at all. . It seems 
to me we can well afford to straighten out 
these little kinks as we go along. 

ME. MUEPHY: I presume when Mr. 
Wardman Is presenting the other side we 
can ask him questions. 

ME. WAEDMAN; Just the same. 

ME, SCOTT: If he feels it Is not neees- 
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aary to answer tbem, certainly we can look 
It up. 

MR. W'ABDMAN: You can look It up, 0/ 
course. 

MR. SCOTT — In 1892 the newspaper 
compositor found himself possibly the best 
paid medhanlc, all things considered, not 
anly in New York, but In all the large cen- 
tres of population ttirougihout the world. 
London, Liverpool, Paris, Berlin and Brus- 
sels had the same story to tell as New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco and New Or- 
leans. And this was not a new condition, 
presented for the first time in '92; on the 
■contrary, It was the condition prevailing 
for generations. The high grade of ability 
demanded, the strenuous aippUcatlon and 
abnonmal hours, the strain, wear and tear, 
all of the many qualifications and exer- 
tions demanded of the newspaper compos- 
itor, set him In the forefront In wage- 
earjilng power. For fifteen years the news- 
paper compositor has received' no Increase 
in "New York City, and now finds himself 
surpassed in wage-earning ability by many 
trades. And this is true of New York City 
only. In Boston. Chicago San Francisco, 
>Jew Orleans and in London, Parte, Berlin 
and other European cities Ohe compositor 
still retains his palace as a highly paid me- 
chanic in comparison with his fellows. It Is 
In New York alone that a deteriorated status 
exists. In seeking reasons for this change 
of status in New York city the newspaper 
compositor scouts as absurd any conten- 
tion that his lack of wage Increase Is a 
reflection of diminished requirements. The . 
reverse is true. The Increasing use of 
new machine faces and fonts — ^the general 
use of the duplex machine, the Introduc- 
tion of the double-decker — all tend to 
greatly Increase the responsibilities of an 
operator and render his work much more 
arduous than In '92. And the hand man 
has gradually seen Ills responsibilities grow. 
The handling of chaotic masses of linotype 
slugs, their harmonious dovetailing 'with 
type faces, the contemptuous killing of 
matter rendered posslWe by greater facility 
■of production and unheard of In the dajs 
of hand composition, all combined render 
necessary frequent and unexpected calls 
upon the endurance and capacity of both 
hand man and operator to a degree hardly 
credible to the coun'tlne room. And to 
this Increase of responsibility and severity 
of toll must be added the unlhealthy fumes 
of lead-pots and the straining of vision 
-over the bright faces of linotype slugs. 
No, contention that lack of wage-increase 
Is due to diminished requirements is too 
absurd for further argument. Nor can 
there be contention that the ability re- 
quired in the callings quoted In the table 
have Increased to such an extent as to 
justify thedr growth In wage-earning power 
as compared with the newspaper composi- 
tor. Quite possibly these occupations do 
require nowadays a greater degree of abil- 
ity than formerly ; quite possibly they de- 
mand a much harder day's work ; but we 
are unable to see any such decrease either 
In ability required or product demanded as 
would Justify the wage difference now ex- 
isting. In seeking reasons for our failure 
to secure long ago the Increase now de- 
manded, we cannot concede that the fault 
lay in the case made out by our represent- 
atives, nor that the then existing condi- 
tions did not justify our demands. Rather 
it would appear that a resort to arbitration 
is sometimes taken as a gaimbllng chance 
on the uncertain equities of ?uch a pro- 
ceeding. While we are not willing to de- 
clare arbitration necessarily a failure, we 



submit that our experience leaves ground 
for the Impression that exact Justice Is 
hardly a quantity to be expected there- 
from, and the changed procedure under 
which we are now working will best dem- 
onstrate its utility by results that will not 
strengthen the hands of those who hold 
that labor loses through arbitration what 
it gains through organization. ^ ^^_ 

nW the next point again refers to the 
table. We have submitted to this Board 
statistics BlhowlDg Increased wages and de- 
creased hours gramted :wage-eainers m 
other organized trades In this city. These 
statistics are from the records oif the De- 
partment of Labor of the ■State of New 
YoTk. We shall further call the attention 
of this Board to the rate paid for over- 
time in these trades— wMdh would be the 
rates charged ifor night work— as compared 
iwlth the scale f^or night work which we 
seek to establisb. Suppose, for instance, 
a newspaper publisher were to engage 
bricklayers to work elgbt hours at nig!ht. 
How iwould their wages compare with 
those of the newspaiier ■compositors In the 
scale of* prices submitted toy the Union? 
The overtime rate for bricklaiyers la $1.40 
per hour. The piubllslier would therefor* 
pay $11.20 per night for the service of a 
'bricklayer as compared with $6 whidh is 
the rate for night iwork In the scale sub- 
mitted by the Union. Bluestone cutters 
would receive $8.80 for eight bours at 
night, and even bricklayers' laborers would 
receive $6 00. The publisher would pay 
cabinet makers $8 per night, carpenters 
$10.00, cement masons $9.60, derrlctomen 
$9.00, electrical workers $8.00, elevator 
constructors $9.00. framers $9.60, gran- 
ite cutters $9.00, housesmlths $7.20, 
marble cutters $10.00, marble cutters' 
helpers' $7.00, plasterers $11.00, plaster- 
ers' laborers' $7.00, plumbers and gas- 
fitters $10.00, roofers and sheet metal 
workers $9.00, stalrbuilders $9.60, steam 
fitters $10.00, st'One masons $8.80, stone 
setters $11.00, tile layers $10.00 and tile 
layers' helpers $6.00. If comparisons are 
to be made It roust be conceded that the 
scale for men employed In morning news- 
paper composing rooms it Is reasonable. By 
what argument can It be convincingly 
proved that any wage-earner in any of 
. the trades enumerated is worth more than 
the newspaper compositor? What trade 
requires more In'telUgence or grea'ter skill 
tban Is required of the men wio assemble 
the types wMeh are used In newspaper ad- 
vertisements? What trade requires the 
same fund of general information, the 
same knowledge of spelling, punctuation 
and capitalization? As a matter of fact 
it is possible for a man to become a skilled 
workman In many of the trades mentioned 
without being able to distinguish one let- 
ter of the alphabet from another, and 
this statement Is made without in any 
sense refiectlng on the Intelligence and 
education of the members of any labor 
union. The argument that men In some 
trades receive higher wages because of 
the fact that they are not steadily em- 
ployed is not sound In our opinion. They 
are paid for tl^e work they do. Just as 
the printer is paid. Few of them are 
paid when they are not actually working, 
and this also Is the rule In newspaper com- 
posing rooms. 

Comparison may be made between the 
wages paid in newspaper composing rooms 
and the scale for book and Job offices. 
While the scale for book and job operators 
Is $23 per week, the great majority are re- 
ceiving above the scale. In the office of 
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the Carey Press, for instance, the operators 
receive from $27 to $30 a week ; In the 
IiTenlng Post book and Job room, from $25 
to $30; In the Francis Press, from $24 to 
$26 ; In Hoagland & Adams's, $25 ; In the 
Iron Age, from $25 to $30; In Jennings's, 
$25 to $27. The Meany Printing Company 
pays from $25 to $28 ; O'Brien pays from 
$25 to $30; the Technical Press, from $27 
to $30, and other offices In the same pro- 
portion. In this connection It must be re- 
membered that ten years ago the scale In 
book and Job offices was $18 and $21 per 
week for ten hours' work. In 1898 the 
hours were reduced from ten to nine and 
one-half, and in 1899 to nine hours. In 
1901 the wage scale was increased to $19.50 
and $21.50 per week, and in 1904 to $21 
and $23. On January 1, 1906, the great 
majority of book and job establishments in 
this city conceded a reduction In the honrs 
from nine to eight. The minimum rate per 
hour has, therefore, been Increased from 30 
cents per hour in 1897 to 44 cents In 
1906-7. 

MR. WARDMAN — And the wages for a 
week's work have been Increased $3 a week ? 

MR. SCOTT— Three dollars a week, and 
the hours have been reduced. 

CHAIRMAN— Bight solid hours? 

MR. SCOTT — ^The night scale in book and 
job offices is the same as the existing news- 

Saper scale, except that work done on Sun- 
ays and legal holidays is double price, and 
in some instances triple price Is paid. 
There is comparatively little competition 
betv^een book and job and newspaper es- 
tablishments, although it Is a matter of 
record that some newspaper establishments 
have on several occasions underbid book and 
job offices for certain work. The book and 
job scale is concededly too low, as com- 
pared with the wages paid in other trades. 
The aim of the TTnlon has teen to gradually 
raise the standard wages, without seriously 
Interfering with existing contracts. But to 
argue that the newspaper scale should not 
be increased ibecause of the lower scale for 
book and job work is ridiculous. Conditions 
In the two branches of the trade differ 
widely. Book and job establishments han- 
dle their publications more deliberately. 
They are sent to press on certain days. In 
newspaper establishments time is measured 
by minutes. It is absurd to compare the 
two systems. 

We next take up the question of the 
Increase dn the various offices, how the 
number of men would be atCected. In 
considering the amount of the Increase de- 
manded several factors must be taken into 
consideration. The publishers may speak 
of our demand as an increase of 33 1-3 per 
cent. No doubt they will characterize It 
as exorbitant, unprecedented and perhaps 
ridiculous. 'Careful analysis will prove to 
the contrary. 

First — There Is the vastly increased prod- 
uct, "which Tve have shown, Second — 
There Is the increased cost of living, which 
must be conceded. Third in Importance is 
the fact that this standard has not been 
changed in more than fifteen years. Aside 
from these factors, the number of men in- 
volved must be taken into consideration. 
We shall submit statistics from the various 
newspaper offices lowing that at the 
present time two-thirds of the employes 
of these composing rooms are receiving 
above the present scale. Referring to 
those niembers of the Union receiving more 
than the scale, we quote from a letter 
written by the Right Rev. Bl^op Fred- 
erick 'Burgess, chairman of the Board of 
Arbitration of 1903, as follows: 

"This higher rate is presumably paid for 



more skillfol and intelligent men. To 
raise the less skillful men up to this level 
would be an Injustice to the more talented 
workman, unless his rate was also In- 
creased." 

And we quote also from the decision of 
the Arbitration Board of 1903, as follows: 

"The board also directs that no decrease 
shall be made In the wages now paid em- 
ployes in composing rooms affected by this 
decision, where such employes are paid in 
excess of the scale." 

Tablng the night scale as the basis for 
drawine our conclusions, the Increase for 
the man receiving $27 Is 33 1-3 per cent; 
for the man receiving $30, It is 20 per cent; 
for the mian receiving $33, it is less than 
10 p«r cent. And why are these men re- 
ceiving above the minimum scale? The 
Chairman ofttbe 1903 Board expressed his 
opinion thait they are imiore skillful. There 
is no sentiment in this particular point at 
all. It is simply a cold business proposi^ 
tion. It is a matter of dollars and cents 
to the publisher. He has learned thait other 
employers are willing to pay more than the 
minimum scale to secure the services of 
extra competent workmen^ While it is 
true that in practically every newspaper 
ooimposing room mien are receiving' alwve 
the scale. It should not be Imagined that 
the publishers exerted any superhuman ef- 
fort to bring abc^it this condition. On the 
contrary, 'most of them hesitated many 
months — some of themi hesitated years— be- 
fore taking this step, and some of them are 
still hesitating. To offer an increase on 
the minlmuim scale and ignore the fact that 
those receiving more than the scale also 
have been called upon to meet the in- 
creased cost of living, would be absurd. 
This Board should remember that the 
Ohalrman of 1903 Board said it would 
be an Injustice to raise the less skillful un- 
less 'the rate for the more italented was 
also Increased. iThe publishers may argue 
that by raising the minllimium scale the 
maximum rate will eventually adj'DSt Itself. 
If this is tnie, why delay? Why not do It 
now? The Union has alnned to obtain an 
increase for aHl receiving less than $6 for 
nlgihlt work. Ibe putilishers may areue 
that this Is an exorbitant price, but we 
ask the members of this Board to carefully 
consider the \anu8ual hours wbich these 
men give to their employers. The night 
worker begins his labors, say at 7 p. m. He 
must leave his home, in most cases, two 
hours before that time. He works under 
glaring electric ligihits and in an atmns- 
nhere saturated with the smoke and fume 
from ithe metal pots of the typesetting ma- 
chines, while the rest of the world is sleep- 
ing, as nature Intended. These men are 
straining their eiyeslglht, their brains and 
their muscles in an unhealthful atmosphere 
to set type for the morning newspapers. 
Alt 3 a. m., if there is no overtime, the 
nigiht worker starts for home. He sleeps 
till noon or later, while the rest of the 
world seems determined to awaken him as 
often as possible. No statistics are neces- 
sary, no argument is necessary, to establish 
the unhealtiifulness of this occupation. One 
evening in seven the nigbt worker is per- 
mitted to spend with his family. His ohll- 
dren are asleep when he reaches home in 
the morning; they are at school when he Is 
at home in the afternoon. He lives a life 
practically apart from his fellow-men, ex- 
cept those with whom he is directly as- 
sociated. His social ilife Is restricted to 
this one night In seven, unless he chooses 
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to lose a night's pay. We ask you, gen- 
tlemen, to weteli carefully these conditions 
In; deciding this price question. We here 
submit in evldeu'Ce a tabulated statement 
of the ntuimber of men employed in each 
Conqioslng rooan, affected hy these proceed- 
ings, showing the nu<mber receiving the 
mlnlintnm scale and the number who are 
paid 'more: 

Nmnbei BeceiTing 

em- Wof kins above 

ployed, fot scale, scale. 

Herald 200—200 

World (three shifts) 219 64 165 

American (tluree sbifta) 24T 58 189 

Bun (two shuts) 140 106 34 

QYibnne ; 76 2 74 

Press 63 17 36 

times 82 10 72 

Telegraph 36 2 34 

; Totals ..1,053 259 794 

Globe 62 5 67 

Tel^am 48 34 14 

liWr 67 17 40 

. Totals 167 66 111 

Brooklyn IJagle 73 68 16 

Brooklyn Citizen 25 24 1 

Brooklyn Standard Union 37 32 6 

Brooklyn Times 32 21 11 

Totals 167 135 32 

American Press Association. . . 31 25 6 

City Record 34 18 16 

Journal of Commerce 40 37 3 

Courier 5 — 5 

I^wjoumal 14 — 14 

Dow-Jones 19 18 1 

Total 143 98 45 

CSrand Total 1,530 548 982 

Th'a next we will take up will be some 
paragraphs In the new scale that werp not 
in the old scale, and this Is made necessary 
because of the tact that the publishers 
Mected to base their "counter proposition 
on the existing scale rather than on 13ie 
Proposition 'submitted by the Union. The 
fact that the publishers have elected to 
base their counter ptoposltlon on the exist- 
ing scale, that Is, the scale now In force, 
father than on the propositions submitted 
by the Union, necessitates taking up sev- 
eral paragraphs in our new scale Ignored 
by the publishers. In Section 7 of the 
Union proposition provision is made for 
inen called' at 6 and 6 a. m<. on evening 
papers. In our alignment we have taken 
up first the paragraphs which the pub- 
lishers havj Ignored; then we have gone 
back and taken np the paragraphs covered 
by the publishers. 

tlB. wABIDMAN^-You did not mean 
Section 7, did you? 

MR. SCOTT— Section 7, I did. 

ME. WAEDMAN — Oh, yes; overtime. 

MR. SCOTT — ^Under the existing scale 
of prices, three separate shifts are pro- 
vided for, so that members of the Union 
may be employed throughout the twenty- 
four hours of each day without overtime 
charges. .The day shift can be subdivided 
into three phalanxes. , Men may start at 

8 a. m. and quit at 4; others may start at 

9 a. m. and. quit at 5 ; others may start 
at 10 a. m. and quit at 6. The night shift 
may be divided into two phalanxes. Men 
may start at 6 p. m. and quit at 2 a. m. ; 
Others m'ay start at 7 p. m. and quit at 3 
a, m. The third shift, commonly termed 
the "lobster" shift, may also be divided 
into two phalanxes. Men may start at 2 
a. m. and quit at 9 a. m. ; others may start 
at 3 a. m. and quit at 10 a. m. These 
shifts may be further subdivided Into half 
hoiirs or quarters. If 13ie owner or super- 
tatendent wanted to call them, he would; 
but r we put It tlhat way so that those are 
the actual working hours ; so that even 
that way all the hours of the twenty-four 



can be covered. The American and World 
offices employ men on this third shift. The 
Herald does not. The regular practice of 
bringing men to work at 5, 6 and 7 a. m. 
is indefensible. In view of the fact that 
two of the largest offices avoid imposing 
this unnecessary hardship ;pn tibelr men by 
providing the regular third shift. H It is 
iecessary to have men in the office at 5 
a. m., why not bring them at 3, at the 
regular scale, as the superintendente of 
thi World and American do? The proof is 
absolute that this practice is unnecessary. 
Our members protest against .thrae out- 
rageous hours, and they are justified in 
protesting. Our dbject in asking that a 
penalty be imposed on offices insisting on 
continuing this practice is not that our 
members may earn more, but that this 
Intolerable system be taxed out of existence. 
And if this method fails to put a stop to 
yanking men out of their beds unnecessarUy 
at 3 and 4 a. m., other and more drastic 
remedies will be sought. We make it dMr 
that this applies to one place In the dty, 
and we have shown it is entirely uncalled- 
for and unnecessary. 

In Section 10 it is provided that no mem- 
ber of the Union can be compelled to work 
overtime, and no member can be censured 
for refusing to work overtime. Before ithe 
Arbitration Board four years ago the reip- 
resentatlves of the publishers emphaBlzed 
the fact that many of our members earnea 
much more than the minimum scale by 
working overtime. Mr. Chairman and.geur 
tlemen, the members of our Union do not 
desire to work overtime. We have repeat- 
edly endeavored to reduce this extra work 
to a minimum. We desire the eight-hour 
day — no more. Our members have their 
homes and their families. We feel that 
when they have served their employer 
eight hours they have given him his ifalr 
share of their time. The fact that men 
employed In commercial lines, or even in 
other departments of . a newspaper, work 
more than eight hours has no bearing on 
iBhis subject, in our opimlon. It is a fact 
that members of our Union have been com.- 
pelHed (to work overtime .when they haTe 
felt physically unable to do so. We know 
■ that in many instances extras can be em- 
ployed, and a large part of this over- 
time be avoided. In every newspaper com- 
posing room in the country men are em- 
ployed as substitutes .for the regular em- 
iloyes when the laitter are absent througb 
Hness or because of other reasons. These 
men are also at times employed by the of- 
fice for odd days when extra work Is to be 
done. Some of these men are advanced in 
years; some have heen. laid off in other es- 
tablishments ; some have come from neigh- 
boring cities. All of them are looking foe 
employment. Few, if any are idle throngli 
choice. Many of them have families or 
oithers dependent on them for support. 
These substitutes . or extras are a conven- 
ience to the publisher. They are reserves, 
to be called when needed. Bu)t these re- 
.serves serve without pay, except when 
there is work to be .done. Some of them 
get one, two or three days a week. Occa- 
SlomaUy one of these substitutes or extras 
will work a full week. Frequently, in the 
dull seasons, they get no work at all from 
one payday to another. Unfortunately, na- 
ture has failed to make provision for the 
unemployed. The publisher has no place 
for them on his payipoU. They must eat 
and they must have a place to sleep. Those 
dependent on them must also be consid- 
ered. Typographical Union No. 6 has done 
something for theSe men, but no union can 
solve this problem of the umemplocyed 
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sjngle-'banded. We have provided a fund 
for temporary relief, atid we also have pro- 
vided that tbese men shall receive 50 -cents 
per day extra when they work, because we 
believe that any man who holds hlmselt 
in readiness and reports each day is ear 
titled to this small extra amoamt when the 
employer requires his services. TJntll . the 
pubHshers In good faith adopt some methoid 
to prevent unnecessary overtime, we be- 
lieve it should be optional with our mem- 
bers whether or not they shall remain aiHer 
the regular hours and . do work which ex-, 
tras shou'ld.have been employed to do. We 
ask that this provision be incorporated li) 
the Board's decision. 

'Set-tlon W of the new scale submitted pro-, 
vides that "On all matter set on dally 
newspapers, proof shall tie read and copy 
held by a member of the tinion." President 
Dynch, of the Untemafional Union, and Com- 
missioner Kello^, representing the Ameri- 
can . Newspaper' Publishers' AsBodatlon, 
have agreed that this ' paragraph Is not a 
subject for arbitration ibefore this Board. 
The. paragraph, in effect, 8inip1{y puts an 
end to hor^ng proofs lA the proofrooms of 
the daily newspapers in this city. I do tiot 
know that at the present time we care to 
discuss the paragraph any further. Wi- 
■will . ■confine onr remarks concerning this 
paragraiph to asking the Board to indoisc 
tills new paragraph in our scale and suggest 
its intent be made clear and unmistakable. 

.Section 21 provides: "Obapels may provide 
for the time to go to lunch; but the fore- 
man cannot keep an employe more than 
four hours before allowing lunch. A second 
lunch time shall - be allowed when twa 
hours' overtime hag been worked." When' 
a icomposi+or has worked four bonrs, oomK 
mon sense would seem to dictate that be 
should be permitted time to refresh the 
inner man. Then • If he worked six addi- 
tional hoiurs the nnioh . believes the second 
Innchttme should be allowed. G%ls section 
ih based on a man's physical requirements. 
Nature herself demands it. Onr members 
cannot work without eating— not even 'to 
please the publishers. The section is fair 
and necessary and sbouM be Incorporatpd 
in the Board's decision. In connection with 
this paragraph It is marked, of ca>urse„ a 
sutiject for arbitration. The Boaid Could,, 
bf course, change it slightly if in th0lr', 
opinion it iwould be more equitable; but We 
certainly believe that the second Innch Ihdur 
should be provided for as It is in the book 
and job scale. 

.ME. MUEPHT— That Is in operation 
now,, that is onr scale at the present time. 

MR. SCOTT— In this connection I iwant 
to say, wliile the State Labor law makes 
no, iprovlBion for a' lunch hour for men 
employed at night, It does for those em- 
ployed In the daytime. It does expressly 
say that they shall have one full hour for 
lunch in the daytime. 

MR. WAEDMAN— It does not provide 
that, they shall be paid while eating their 
lunch. 

•MRi SCOTT— We think if it came to a 
gnestion'. of ' that that the publishers would 
be ■willing to pay for the lunch Ji'jur 
ralsher than have tihe printers take a full 
hour at night. 

,MR. W.\RDMAN— I am not disputing 
th^t: I am stating the fact. 

■M'B. SCOTT— Section 24 provides that: 
"Where an office introdnces machines It 
shall take compositors from those already 
members of the c<hapel and instruct them." 

MR. WAEDMAN^Do yon want to refer 
to Section 22? I think you ought to. 



MR. MURPHY- Yes; just go back to 
Section 28. 

MRi , SOOTT— Oh,' yes, I ■ beg yonr pftr* 
don. That iwas tiniitted here becausentbei 
afllclal notification recited that it should 
not be arlbltrated; but it has Biace, a,S'' 1 
understand it, been understood ' that if w« 
iflsert the word "regular" before the woiJo 
"efliiployes,", making the paragraph- re»* 
"In reducfa'i^ force 'lorenian'' csiinbt^ lay ^»tti 
regular emiployes until the end of' the fiscal^ 
vsreek." That, I believe, makes 'that papa> 
graph Stcceptable to the publishers, attd, 
IJherBiore', It Is unnecessary to discuss that- 
further. ■ ' ii:-.: 

Section '2'4 i)T0Vldes: "Where an 'OfflCB 
introduces 'machines it Shall take..compasl4 
tors from those already members of- the*, 
chapel and instruct them. < T-he mlnimnm 
of fompetcincy shall be 22,500 ems ■peC 
dav or night of eight hours:" . ■,■■^ 

The pulbllshers object to the mlnlmnnk 
of competency established in this :para- 

fraph. It represents composition wortl^ 
11.25 under the hand system at:l;he night 
piece scale. If the publishers object , to a, 
minimum of competency, the. Ualon can 
fairly lolalm the tfghit to establish a. mazlt 
mum, which no compoi^itar . sihould exc«ed« 
Since it has been proved that some composi 
Uors are getting ^aa - high', as 55,000. ana 
60,000 ems per-idsy, we believe the mlnirj 
mum" of competency ^established . in this fteCr, 
tlon Is not too low. We request this BDacft 
to adopt this section as submitted. .Now.it 
Is an a*tnal fact that It would he pos^Ue, 
In any office In this city. If thlsmlulmsia, 
of competency were . stricken . out, for •yio 
superintendent to take the best operator and) 

frat hto on- a machine where It would. Jo 
mpoBsIble^ for him to. set more: than 26,000, 
ems, by giving him objectionable copy or 
all sorts to set. , .. ^. '' 

ME. WIIjSON— I thlnk.it should be inaae 
clear that ■ the mlninjum ■ of . coiS'Peteney 
should be^ based on straight matter. .J 

MR. SCOTT — I do not suppose the repre-: 
sentatives of the Union would object tlf 
Uhe Insertion of straight matter either, baS 
we certainly object to striking . that ciat 
and permittlnig a foreman, or suiperintenijejir 
to. liave the opportunity to take a maiv 
whom he has a personal grudge against' 
set him down in front of a. machine, s^ve 
him ail the objectional copy that com^ 
along and then, when he finds .out, , bec?u:Se 
Qf the , objectional copy or because of th* 
fact that the machine Itself is not in proipef 
working order or because of a combination 
of reasons, that Ubls man is unable to set 
'What he (the foreman) considers is a Tal'if 
amount of type, that he should be dis- 
charged... • ,,'. ■ 

CHAIRMAN — ^Wtoat was irhe minlmuni 
In Chicago, do you remember? 

MR. MAXWELL — How long ago? -.,., 

CHAIEIHAN — They haven't any. now,., 
have they under this piece, system? ,. . 

ME. WARDMAN — Yes, they have a, minlT,' 
mum; il will explain that later., , ;, 

MR. MePARLAND — Three tSiousand tw4, 
hundred ems per hour. But a , minimum. 
In Chicago amd a mlntoum , In , New York 
are two totally different propositions. .. , 

MR. SOOTT^Sectlon 29 provides: "Copy, 
of an advertisement marked for. a given 
number at insertions shall be considered .HQ^ 
longer a standing advertisement after ha'V-j 
ing &sen published the number of times, 
marked On original copy, and advertls^ 
ments not marSed any nuwiber of timeSi 
shall not be considered standing advertise-; 
meats after one insertion. All advertise-; 
ments other than standing advfeTtiseinentB! 
must be reproduced In the original of such, 
advertisements." This paragraph. If I am. 
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oot mistaken, Is identical with the para- 
grapli in the present scale, imder the pres- 

*"m^' WAROMAN-What have we got to 

f^S'^SWlT^^^U s^'tion aims to estab- 
ti^ conaitiSns ^ieh prevailed in all com- 
pSSng rooms when t&e extettng scale of 
^AcS was adopted. We Have shown that 

Bie present ttane scale , . 

MRJ WAKDMAN-lCou say in the tWrd 
oaragVaph piece work cannot be allowed in 
aSrcase, and we cannot proceed to argue 
tte case on any basis of piecework. It Is 
SSt of > the question: it is not in your de- 

"mkI SCOTT-rChe point that we 'make is: 
When we made the time scale we based it 
S^tSe conditions that then exUted under 
the piSce system, but the Publishers are 
iSntlnually trying to diauge ,^e «ondatlons 
on which our scale is based, iwithout alter- 
■?ns the price of the scale. We claim that 
18 taking an unfair advantage. If the pub- 
lishl?^ fnast on the right to eji^nse ~"^': 
tlonsiand they have c'hanged conditions 
iritibaiit resorting to arbitration— we cer- 
■Siav should be free to change the prices 
*Kt resorting to arbitra,lion The square 
tteal in this particular demands that tWs 
2»ctlop be tacorporated in the decision of 

*^Se^i£!?'31 provides that "advertisements 
reproduced in photo-engraving room must 
Be reset by compositors.' , . , .„„ 

■ "MB.. WABDMAN— Are you skipping sec- 

'^MR. SCOTT— No; I mention that in the 
(Stfuntei- proposition wttileh the publishers 
sUbmlt. 

MR. WARDMAN— All right. 

SIR- SOOTT— The arguments which ap- 
ply to section 29 apply to this section. It 
ajms to prevent another attempt on the 
»art of . the publishers to change condi- 
tions without increasing the scale. 

Section 32 reads as follows : "Any mem- 
ber may be assigned work in any position 
in the composing roam other than the 
-^Ition for which he was engaged In case 
of emergency, and If such emergency posl- 
-Uon carries with it a higher Vate of wages 
than the scale he must receive, while 
■filling that position, the rate paid for the 
sem^" Members of the Union frequently 
are assigned to do the work of a man 
drawing a higher salary. The work 3s per- 
formed sattefactorlly, yet the puWlBhera 
seek to save the difference between the 
salaries paid these two .men. This Is not 
« square deal for the man who does the 
work. If the foreman or superintendent 
assigns a man to a higher position that 
act to Itself Is presumptive evidence that 
ttie man selected Is competent and he 
giiould therefore receive the higher salary; 
Otherwise he should not be assigned to fill 
this position. This section should be 
aflopted by the Board as submitted. 

The counter proposition submitted by the 
ipntilishers also Ignores the paragrajttis In 
■the Union's iproiposltlon referrlnig to aiipren- 
•tices. For ten years or more Typographl'cal 
Union No. 6 has not recognized apprentices 
■In ne'wspaper oftlces. We do now and always 
tiave however, recognized them In book and 
Job establishments. Our reason for es- 
tablishing this rule may be ibrlefly stated. 
In not a single newspaper composing room 
In this city was there any systematized ef- 
fort made to teach these boys the printing 
trade. Boys of sixteen or seventeen years 
were brought Into these offices and em- 
i»Ioyed as apprentices. They were placed 
at such tasks as proving galleys, sorting 



leads and slugs and other material and 
r^n^nlerraSas from ""e department to 
another If In odd moments they learneo 
to set type there was no objection on the 
p"art of ^tEl publisher or his representattve 
fn thp pamDosinE Toom. Some of tnese noys 
were k^^'^^^proctf and errand boys ten 
years and longer: Occasionally one would 
?lsiSi his posfHon and seek employment as 
a printer. Almost invariably he was In- 
Soipetent. In view of th^e conditions 
the members of «ie Union decided, after 
thorough consideration, to aboUsh the ap- 
prenUceshlp system so far as newspaper 
composing rooms are concerned To tms 
Board we submit a new apprenticeship sys- 
tem, which guarantees to every apprentice 
as fair a chance to learn the prln^ng trade 
as a newspaper composing room affords it 
gives to him the protection of the Union, 
ana experience has proved that ihe needs 
protection. It is unfair for any employer 
to hire a boy as ,an apprentice and then 
neglect to see that he has an opportunity 
to become a competent journeyman wIMln 
a reasonable term of years. We ask that 
these apprenticeship clauses be Incor- 
porated In your decision as sabmltted. By 
doing this the responsibility will be placed 
squarely wOiere it .belongs— on the publisher. 
No Injustice -will be done, for If the pub- 
lisher does not see fit to accept these con- 
ditions he can decline to engage appren- 
tices, ahd the existing conditions will con- 
tinue. If, however, the Board cannot see 
Its way clear to endorse these apprentice- 
ship clauses, we ask that they be stricken 
out altogether, for we object most em- 
phatically to the elimination of those por- 
tions which guarantee a fair show and a 
quare deal for these boys. The represen- 
tatives of the Union consent to changing 
the word "shall" to "may" In the second 
line of the first paragraph referring to ap- 
prentices. This makes the system permis- 
sive and not mandatory. We suggest that 
all foremen and superintendients be notified 
to accept those conditions in writing when 
apprentices are engaged. 

CHAIRMAN SEITZ— One o'clock having 
arrived we will adjourn for half an hour. 

Recess to 1 :30. 

lAPTIEIRNOON SESSION. 
MR. SCOTT— Mr. Chairman, I <belleve 
that we had concluded the apprenticeship 
question. We now take up the scale of 
rules governing the machine tenders. The 
counter proposition submitted by the pub- 
lishers on April 29 accepts In its entirety 
the existing scale for machine tenders and 
Ignores the proposed changes submitted hj 
the Union. It therefore becomes necessary 
to take up each paragraph In the new scale, 
referilng briefly to the reasons whlcli 
prompted the Union to make the slight 
amendments which we have incorporated. 
The first section differs from the existing 
scale in that it increases the rate $1.50 per 
week for all men employed as machine 
tenders In newspaper composing lOoms. 
The scale thus established Is Identical with 
the scale now paid in all book and job 
offices In this city where members of our 
Union are employed. Certainly the news- 
paper publishers should not expect to pay 
a lower scale. TIhe increase of $1.50 per 
week, In view of the small number of ma- 
chine tenders employed In each office, Ig an 
Insignificant item to the Individual pub- 
lisher. The arguments already advanced, 
showing the Increased cost of living. In- 
creased rental, etc., more than justify the 
granting of this advance over the present 
scale with'out further extended dlscussloa. 
We ask the Board to Inconporate the new 
section as submitted by the Union. Sec- 
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tions 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 In the proposition 
submitted by the TJnion— — 

MR. WA.BDMAIN: Not 2 and 3; they 
are arbitraible. 

MR. SCOTT: No, they are Identical with 
Sections 85, 86, 87, 88 and 89 of the ex- 
isting scale. 

CHAIRMAN: Sections 1, 2, 3, 8 and 9 
are arbitrable. 

MR. WARDMAN: That cuts out 4, 5, 
6 and 7. 

MR. SCOTT: The publishers accepted 
the entire existing scale for machine tend- 
ers In their counter proposition. 

CHAIRMAN: Yes, but you have got 
some new things. 

MR. SCOTT: Sections 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
In the proposition submitted by the Union 
are identical with Sections 85, 86, 87, 88 
and 89 of the existing scale, and are ac- 
cepted in the counter proposition submit- 
ted by the publishers. Therefore there Is 
no necessity of discussing them. 

Section 7 in the new scale is practically 
the same as Section 90 of the existing 
scale. 

MR. WARDMAN: I say they stand. 
MR. SCOTT: I say they are Identical 
with 85, 86 and 87. They are accepted In 
the counter proposition; therefore there is 
no necessity of discussing them. 

MR. MDRPHT— Mr. Wardman says they 
are not arbi'trable. 

MR. SCOTT— Yes; I say there Is no neces- 
sity for arbitration. Section 7 of the new 
scale is practically the same as Section 90 
of the existing scale. The slight change made 
refers to emergenlcy cases where machine 
tenders are called to assist In other offices. 
It must be conceded that any madhlne ten- 
der would be cleai'ly within his rights in re- 
fusing to respond to such emergency calls. 
Therefore, there can be no valid objection 
to tihe Incorporation of the amendmient we 
have made. 

Section 8 in the proposition submitted 
by the Union limits the number of ma- 
chine tenders' apprentices to one in each 
composing room. In view of the small 
number of journeymen machine tenders 
employed in each establishment, we believe 
that one apprentice is a fair allowance, 
and all that anir office actually requires. 
As a matter of fairness to the apprentices 
we believe that the number should be re- 
stricted. It is extremely doubtful if any 
man could become an expert machine 
tender simply throngih serving an appren- 
tlceshlip in a newspaper composing room. 
He might, of course, become proficient in 
raakinpr slight repairs, etc., but in justice to 
himself and hte employer he should be a 
practical machinist. Unless the number 
of apprentices is restricted, it must be ap- 
parent that their opportunity to become 
even passably proficient machine tenders 
will be well-nigh impossible. The Union 
does not desire to encourage Incompetency, 
and we know that few publishers care to 
employ incompetent ma^flilne tenders. 
ThtTcfore, as a matter of mutual protection 
against Incompetent iworkmen in this 
branch of the trade, we believe the section 
as submitted by the Union should he ap- 
proved by the Board. 

Sections 9 and 10 of the scale submitted 
by the Union are Identical iwlth Sections 
04 and 95 of toe existing scale, and are 
accepted in the publishers' counter proposi- 
tion. 

MR. MURPHT — There has been one ex- 
ception— Section 9. That states that the 
term of apprenticeship of machine tenders 
sihall be at least four years. 

MB. SCOTT — They accepted that In the 
whole scale. 
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MR. WARDMAN — Tiiere is no objection, 
to that. 

MR. SCOTT— The . puibllshers' count<ir. 
proposition accepted all of the machine 
scale as it now exists. 

MR. WARDMAN — There is no objection 
to it. 

ME. SCOTT— Section 11 of the scale 
submitted by the Union is practically the 
same as Section 96 of the existing scale. 
The sUgiht alteration Involve-s no material 
change, and in our opinion calls for' no ex- 
tended argument The old section, 96, 
reads as follows : 

"Madhlne tenders, machine tenders' 
helpers, or apprentices ^all not be allowed 
to be in charge of the operation of machines 
casting slugs or type that take ink in 
printing." 

The new section reads : 
"Madhlne tenders, machine tenders' 
helpers, or apprentices, aoall not lie a^ 
lowed to be in charge of the operation, ot. 
machines." 

It is practically the same ; it does not- 
make much difference which section is in- 
corporated in the new scale; one section 
means the same as the other. It simply 
means that machine apprentices, machine 
tenders' helpers or apprentices shall not 
be allowed to operate the machines. The 
publlsihers have accepted the scale as it 
stands at present. I do not think the 
Conference Board iwdll have any trouble in 
agreeing upon the new proposition. 

Section 12, a« submitted by the Union, is 
new. This section provides that machine 
tenders working in a plant where mornlDg 
newspaper matter is set on macTjJnes 
in the daytime shall be conshlered work- 
ing on morning newspapers and shall 
receive the night scale for machine tenders. 
This section aims to establish the same 
conditions for machine tenders which gov- 
ern other members of the Union fllmllarly 
employed Ttds section places all morning 
and evening newspapers on an exact equal. 
ity, so far as tjhe 'wage paid to ma- 
chine tenders is concerned. The section, as 
submitted by the Union, is simply a square 
deal for all employers, with special, privi- 
leges for none. We have pointed out the 
unfair advantage some establishments might 
gain throueib the Interchange of reading 
matter and advertisements. Unless the 
publishers are determined to give some of 
their members this unfair advantage, the 
section as submitted will be nccepited an'd 
incorporated in the findings of this Board. 

Section 13, as submitted by the Union, 
simply aims to protect the property of the 
employer. If the pubUshera insist on per- 
mitting incompetent helpers — not appren- 
tices — changing machines and tinkering 
with the machines, then the employer — not 
the machine tender — must assume all re- 
sponSblHty for damage done. We know of 
no quicker, surer iway of putting a machine 
plant out of Its true working condition 
than to permit incompetent helpers to ^ake 
adjustments. If the machine tenders in 
charge of the plant are to be held respohsl- 
ible for its condition they certainly shonia 
have the right to prevent Incooppetent. help- 
ers from tinkering with the machines in 
any way calculated to interfere with theft 
free operation. This section should^ be 
approved . as submitted by the Union. "> 
Section 14, as submitted by the Union, 
Is practically the same In effect as Sectiflta 
91 of the existing scale. Inasmuch as it 
In no way affects hours, wages or working 
conditions, iwe do not believe the publishers 



.trill object tp Ite approval by this Bdai^d. 
; geetion Iff,' as submlttea bj- Hie Union, is 
Slniplj'" a 'reiteration in' effect- of a' part otf 
■Section 86 of the existing Bcate, wbiicli bas 
'been accepted in tbe publlEThers' counter 
proposition. 

■■'.MB. WlAKDMAN^ls it? Let me compare. 
'•What is: old gfsctlon 867 
.'■•MR. MTJBEHy— "A madiine tender shall 
tbave^.fihaEge- of all repairs on tyjjesetting 
machines in plants of four, machines ,ior 
,more. ;No. printer member shall be allowed 
to act as machinist on any plant of miore 
'ithaitt three machines." 

• MR. WABDMAN— You say that is the 
t same as Se-otion 15? 

; MR. S.COTT— It is simply a reiteratioB of - 
a part of Section 86. It more • clearly es- 
tablishes the rule that a plant of more than 
"three tnacMnes shall not be run without a 
-tnac&ine tender. Objection to this rule cp 
''the 'Pitrt of the publishers would simply 
mean that any plant of this desicfiption, run 
'without a machine tender, would come to 
an absolute standstill in a few houirs or 
<tess;'" Section 86 of the existing scale would 
tjprerent the operator from mafiiig any ad- 
justments; consequently if a machine 
Stopped ■ for 'any reason it would not be 
'Started again until adjustments or repaics 
-'Were made by a madilne tender. tThis rule 
'fllteo alms to protect the property of the 
■en^toyev, -and -ehould in our opinion be in- 
corporated in- ■ the- decision of the Board 
' WlthOHb further argument. 
■ • -Section! 16 Of the proposition submitted by 
sChe 'Bnion 'l&new. 'We do not believe its 
'adoption would materially affect existing 
•bondltiona' The section reaidB as follows: 
'■■ "nhere- shall, be at -least one ■madhine 
tead-er; t«iea'oh thirteen machines In opera- 
:-tlon, the force to be increased with the 
■seventh - macMne over thirteen or over a 
ijtmltiple of thirteen. 'Wliere an office eii- 
:pIoys machine tenders on a alhlf t in excias 
-fit:: the- scale, the same may, be credited to 
one of the other shifts,, provided' permission 
•Is ..received of iihe Branch. This section 
'Sihall not be sufficient cause for the reduc- 
tion of ■ the ipresent force in any ofHce." . 
'..■MR' WiARiDMAIN— What do. you mean tjy 
ioyer, a ■■multiple, of thirteen. There is no 
.vKWiitiiile.of thilTteen. 

. ! MR-^ , SCOTT— I will explain the way w'e 
Interpret the .inteiit of the section. 
- -MR. WABDMiAN— You mean there slhould 
!he. ooe for every thirteen or two .for 
ffturteen.l, 

.kMK;. SOOTT— No; the argument ■will ex- 
'Plain, that very clearly, I think:* "There 
shall be- at least one machine tender to 
each . -thirteen machines in operation, the 
ftofee to be, increased iwith the seventh ma- 
.dblne ,over . tjHrteen or over a multiple -of 
tiiicteen., Where, an office employs ind- 
.ohlne, -tenders oi> a shift in excess of the 
scale, -the s^me may be credited to one of 
itbe lOtber sihlfts, .iproTlded permissloin Is re- 
'^Ired.of the. .Branch. This section shall 
fpot be sufficient cause for the reduction of 
lihe lU'e.sent force in any office." That Is 
iJiB the section reads as substituted in tlie 
new ^0)iedule. , The section establishes a 
i^axlTO?i-n(, .of .nineteen machines for one 
jmachji^e tender, , thirty-two imachines for 
'two . machine tenders,, forty-five machines 
- cor thjDge. i maobine tenders, and flf ty-elght 
.OMi'Chlnw 'or four macMne tenders. 
J -MR WAlRDMAN— Where is that So stated? 
1 iMK- SpOTT-rilt Is) the Interpretatian that 
,we:ma.ke., .The. .section, reads for thirteen 
lipachlne?, ,.aJid -an Increase With the seV- 
entJi ; 'that Is, up to nineteen machines, 
could be run with one machinist. 



MB. MXIRPHY-^t means the majoritr 
rrdction thereof. The twentieth machine 
calls for a second machine tender, ^ 
■''JM3R. SOtVUT— A- OTaxlmum of nineteen 
iftachlnes •with one machine tender; that la, 
If ,th6re are twenty machines there must be 
two m'Sichlne- tenders. 

MK. MAXiWBILL— A maximum- of ; twen- 
-ty^two! .' ' " - 

MB. SCOTT— Nineteen Is the maximum 
for one machine tender. 
-MB. WABDMAIN— 'WJiy wasn't that pttt 
in this new schedule? Is that a new 
thlng-^ 

MB. SCOTT— 'No; that is the Interpreta- 
tion of it: ■ 

MB. WABDMAN— 'Who interprets It? 
''"There. shall be at least one machine ten- 
der to each tiilrteen machines In operation, 
the force to be Increased with the seventh 
machine over thirteen." 

MB. SCOTT— Yes, which Is twenty.- 

IMB. WABDMAN— Or over a multiple of 
thirteen; that is to say, with tbe twentieth 
machine. 

MR. SCOTT-^.That is exactly wiiat the 
paragraph means, as we Interpret it, and 
the intent of it. There is a ■limit beyond 
wihlch no machine tender, can be expected 
to do justice to his employer. We believe 
that this section Is not only fair to the 
machine tender, bnt Is absolutely necessary 
to ' Insure the . machines being kept iu 
proper working condition. If members of 
our Union are to be held In any way 
'responsible for the product of the ma- 
(^Ines, certainly the employer should be 
willing to take reasonable precaution to 
keep these machines in condition to be 
-tised to the best advantage. Failure to do 
so must place the burden «f responsibility 
oa the employer. The section as submitted 
should for these reasons "be incorpor-'ted In 
the decision to be made by this Board. 

■Section 17 In no way affects hours, wages 
or working conditions, and can meet with 
no reasonable objection from the publish- 
ers. 

Section 18, as submitted by the Union, Is 
new. It provides that where machines are 
run at night without a machine tender the 
man employed In the daytime shall receive 
Ave dollars a week above the day scale. 
It seems hardly necessary to call attention 
to the fact that maehtaes thus operated 
must Inevitably call for extra attention 
and extra repairs. Less than one dollar a 
■day for such attention seems to us a ridic- 
ulously small price for. a publisher to pay 
for such work. As a matter of fact, ex- 
perience has proved that those machines 
should not be operated without a machinist 
in attendance. But If any publisher, sim- 
ply to save a few dollars, Insist on taking 
these dhanees of injuring his plant, we be- 
lieve that, as a matter Of fairness, he 
should pay the slight increase to the man 
Who must make the inevitable extra re- 
pairs the next day. 

Section 19 as submitted by the Union la 
general, and Its Insertion, while not strictly 
essential, can meet with no reasonable ob- 
jection. The scale when adopted will 
.stand as a whole, and any points not ex- 
plicitly covered In these paragraphs, re- 
ferring particularly to machine tenders, 
would of couTse be determined by the gen- 
eral rules. 

MB. WABDMAN— If they were arbi- 
trable? 

MR. SCOTT— We wUl have to make pro- 
vision for that, which I will come to later 
on. 'We now take up the counter propo- 
sition submitted bv the Publishers' Asso- 
ciation. In accordance with the provisions 



of the Arbitration Agreement, tlie Pub- 
lishers' Association submitted their countei- 
proposition, in a comjmunication dated and 
addressed as follows: 

"New Torls, April 29th, 1907. 
"Mr. James J. Murphy, _ , . , 

"President New York Typographical 
Union No. 6. 
"Dear Sir:— , ^ , ^ -, 

"We herewith submit the formal state- 
ment of our proposition in detail, as al- 
ready explained to your committee at our 
Informal conferences previously held. It Is 
as follows: . ^, , 

"A continuation of the existing scale, 
hours, working conditiona and regulations 
now in operation, except as herewith other- 
wise specified: „ , ■,,„„i,i_„ 

General Newspaper Scale — Machine 
Scale. Sections 1, 2 and 3 remalnins un- 

^-SMtion 4— All work done between tbe 
hours of 6 P. M. and 6 A. M. (subject to 
third shift provision), sball be night work 
and all work done between 6 A. M. and e 
!• M. (subject to third ^biit provlaion) 
shall be day work. All compositors, proof- 
readers, copybolders, bankmen, makeups, 
macJilne operators, etc., doing night work, 
shall receive not less than $27.00 per •week 
of six days, eight continncfas hours to con- 
stitute a day's work, the hours to be be- 
tween 6 P. M. and 6 A. M." 

The intent of Section 4, as submitted: by 
the puMSteliers, is not clear. Evidently it 
aims to distinguish day work from nlgbt 
work on morning papers, subject on^ to 
the third shift provision. But this section, 
as submitted, permits the establishment of 
cSnditions which may well be compared 
w«th a two-platoon system In |^e police or 
Are department. To the establishment of 
such conditions the representatives of the 
Union enter a most emphatic protest. "The 
existing scale, as we Have shown, makes 
ample provision to meet all tihe require- 
ments for various pbalanxes of men 
throughout the day and night. This section 
would permit employers to call men at b, 7, 
8 9 and as late as 10 o'clock at nigHt, 
aid keep them until 6 o'clock dn the morn- 
ing. Until tihe publishers provide dormi- 
tories and pensions stmllar to those of the 
police and fire departments we shall object 
to the establishment of a two-platoonsys- 
tem in newspaper composing rooms. ThCTe 
is absolutely no necessity whatever for the 
establisliment of sn«ih a system as the adop- 
tion of this section would permit. Btarther 
more, this section lengthens the working 
time three hours per week, inasmucli as it 
eliminates the "thirty minutes allowed for 
lunch each night. We call the attention of 
tbe members of tWs Board to the following 
letter * 

"New York City, Sept. 28, 1906. 
"James J. Murphy, Esq., 74 Lafayette 

Street, New York. 
"My Dear Mr. Murphy : 

"At the meeting of the Publishers' As- 
sociation held this afternoon, the Committee 
appointed to meet your Committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Cook and Williams, re- 
ported in favor of granting thirty minutes 
time for lunoh instead of twenty minutes. 
Their report was favorably received and on 
motion was carried and adopted. The 
change Is to go into effect forthwith. 
"Yours very truly, 

"T. T. WIDLIAMS." 

This letter shows that the thirty minutes 
for tandh was conceded volimtaTlly by the 
Puiblishers' Association. There aippears to 
be no excuse for this attemipt to withdraw 
it now, except that our orgamlzatlon has 



requested an increase In the wage scale. 
We contend that It is unreasonable on tihe 
part of the pubiishera to ask or to expect 
our members to work eight continuous hours 
without an intermission for lunch. The 
price iixed by the 'publishers for eight con. 
tiuuous hours without stopping to eat, is 
$27.0U per week — the minimoim amount 
hxed by the existing scale. The elimination 
of the lunc^-time, as suggested by the 
publishers, would gain for them t^ree hours 
per week. In other words, we have asked 
for an increase, and the publishers have 
offered a counter proposition wiiich amounts 
to a reduction of about $1.70 per week 
from tabe existing scale. 

Section 4, as subuultted by the puiblishers, 
is so manifestly open to criticism and mis- 
construction .that we ask this Board to 
reject It In its entirety, and substitute 
therefore Section 4 in the scale submitted 
by the Union. 

The next section submitted by the pub- 
lishers in their counter proposition reads 
as follows: "Section 5— Men employed at 
day work for morning newspapers sball re- 
ceive day rates (subject to third shift pro- 
vision). Men employed at night work for 
evening newspapers shall receive night 
rate (subject to third shift provisions)." 
In formulating our scale of prices We aim 
to place all our employers on an equal 
footing, so far as our members are con- 
cerned. So far as newspapers are con- 
cerned we have divided them into three 
general classes ; the morning, the evening, 
and the evening with a Sunday morning 
edltlion. In order to permit the inter- 
cbange of advertisements and reading 
imatter between morning and evening news- 
paipers pubilshed in the same establish- 
ment, the Union adopted an optional scale 
conceding this privilege, provided the 
morning scale was paid to all men em- 
ployed In both newspapers. The publishers 
of their own volition adopted it. BVrar of 
the largest con:;.po9lng rooms in the city 
are working under this system, namely: 
The American and Etvenlng Journal, the 
Worldl and Evening World, the Sun and 
Evening Sun and the Herald and Evening 
Telegram. To change this system now 
would ibe to disturb conditions which have 
been establlsbed for more than twenty 
years. More than this, it would inevitably 
lead to serious trouble, for our organiza- 
tion dn other oflEices. The publishers of 
these newspapers mentioned, and others, 
too, perhaps, would have us permit our 
mem'bers to work In the daytime on morn- 
ing newspaper work at the evening news- 
paper scale. That is to say, for Instance, 
men would be permitted to set type for 
the Sunday World and the Morning World 
and the Eivening World for $24 per week 
under the existing scale. Of course, these 
publishers would still expect to retain tbe 
privilege of interchanging advertisements 
and reading matter as heretofore. This 
demand on the part of the publishers is In 
effect a demand for a rebate. In other 
words, It would. If adopted, rglve to cer- 
tain publishers a great advantage over 
others— and what would be the result? The 
publlsiher of the Globe, for Instance, nilght 
say that our Union had given the BVenlng 
World, the Evening iSun and Telegram 
and the Evenln? Journal the privilege of 
Interchanging advertisements and reading 
matter. He might Insist that this was a 
distinct advantage for those papers, and 
was an unfair discrimmatlon against other 
evening newspapers wMeh did not publish 
mornln? editions. He might feel justified 
in demanding some concession to the 
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Olobe, to offset «hat granted to the eTcn- 
ing newspapers mentioned. And the pub- 
lisher of every other evening newspaper 
might feel equally Justified in demand- 
ing a similar concession. Nor wouid 
the matter end » there. The publisher 
of the Press might also demand a rebate, 
the publishers of the Tribune, the Times, 
the relegraph or any of the others would 
undoubtedly feel that they were not get- 
ting a square deal. Then, too, the Brook- 
lyn evening newspapers publishing Sunday 
morning editions wiouid demand a revised 
scale, and the ultimate result would to* 
that practically every newspaper compos- 
ing room in the city would be working 
under a different scale of prices. In ef- 
fect, such a decision would tear through 
our scale of prices like a Kansas cyclone. 
It would destroy the precedents established 
for more than a quarter of a century. It 
would beyond question give to the four 
offices mentioned an unfair advantage over 
their competitors. In all seriousness, we 
desire to Iimpress upon the members of 
this Board the grave dianger which lies 
behind this proposition. While on its sur- 
face it looks Innocent and plausible, we 
feel that serious controversy simply awaits 
a decision whicli destroys the 'present 
system. Furthermoie, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that Vhe newspapers most 
directly concerned in making this attem.pt 
to destroy existing conditions are the very 
ones which, in our opinion, should be the 
last to ask for any special privileges or 
advantages over their competitors. By 
way of illustrating the unfair advantage 
which certain publishers would obtain 
over their competitors and fellow members 
of the PuWisherg' AsBociatlon, we will 
take this advertisement from the Evening 
World of April 3, 1907: 

(Original copy of an advertisement was 
here inserted as Printers' ElzHiibit D). 

l^his advertisement measures 125 lines 
and is double column. It contains 250 lines, 
which, at the World's rate of 40c. per line, 
brings a total of $100. The publishers ask 
the privilege of setting this advertisement 
at the day rate, inserting it in their even- 
ing edition, and charging for it, of course; 
then inserting It in their morning edition 
and charging another $100 for it. Such a 
provision in the scale would give to these 
four establishments a great advantage over 
their competitors — an advantage which, In 
our opinion, Is absolutely unfair. For these 
reasons we believe Section 5, submitted by 
the publishers, should not be accepted by 
this Board. 

Section 6, as submitted by the Publishers' 
Association, reads as follows: "All com- 
positors, proofreaders, copy-holders, bank- 
men, make-ups, machine operators, etc., do- 
ing day work, shall receive not less than 
$24 per week of six days, eight continuous 
hours to constitute a day's work, the hours 
to be between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m." Here 
again are the same objectionable features 
found In Sections 4 and 5. Again the work- 
ing time has "been lengthened three hours 
per week wiiile the wage scale has not been 
changed. The hours mentioned (6 a. m. to 
6 p. m.) are unnecessary, in view of the 
provision of the third shift. Again, there 
Is no provision to prevent the unfair inter- 
change of reading matter or advertisements. 
We protest most emphatically against the 
adoption of this section as submitted. 

Section 7 of tlie publishers' counter propo- 
sition reads as follows : "Men doing day 
work for evening newspapers publishing 
Sunday editions shall receive $24 per week 



(exclusive of Saturday night), eight con- 
tinuous hours to constitute a day s work, 
between 6 a.- m. and 6 p. m. The rate for 
Saturday night shall not be less than $5 
for eight continuous hours, the hours to be 
between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. (Extras to 
■ receive 50. cents per day or night in addi- 
tion to the foregoing scale.) Overtime 
shall be paid for at time and a half per 
hour of night rates for night work." Here 
Is another attempt to disturb the condi- 
tions which have existed for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. Once more the lunchtime 
has been eliminated, and there Is also a 
reduction of $1 per week In the existing 
scale. The hours for Saturday night have 
been Increased from seven to eight, a. wholly 
unnecessary provision, in view of the fact 
tliat in the offices affected their Sunday 
editions are 'sent to press before the seven 
hours have expired. Practically all the 
men employed on these evening papers with 
Sunday editions are now working fifteen 
hours on Saturdays, Including lunchtime. 
To seek to add another hour to this is so 
manifestly brutal and unnecessary that we 
believe the publishers should withdraw this 
section from the consideration of this Board. 

The next section submitted by the pub- 
lishers reads as follows: "Section 8. The 
scale for the third shift shall be $30 per 
week of six days, eight <!ontlnuous hours 
to constitute a day's iwoTk, the hours to be 
between 2 a. m. and 10 a. m." This sec- 
tion if adopted would Increase the work- 
ing time for the third shift nine hours per 
week. An hour has been added to each 
day, and tihe lunchtime has again been 
eliminated. We are surprised that the 
publishers did not also reduce the price. 
The hours for this shift are most unusual. 
When men are called to work at 2 and 3 
a. m., we believe the publisher should pay 
something extra for the Inconvenience 
and unusual hours. The proposition to in- 
crease the hours for this shift, we Insist, is 
unjustified and unreasonable, and we re- 
guest the Board to accept the union's sec- 
tion covering the hours and wages for the 
third shift. 

Sections 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
and 18 of the old scale remain the same in 
the publishers' counter proposition. 

Section 19 submitted by the publishers 
reads: "The practice of foremen select- 
ing or designating a substitute Is In direct 
contradiction of the regulations of Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, and of I. T. U. law. 
The regular shall be tihe person to select 
his own substitute, but no foreman shall 
accept a substitute who is Incompetent or 
otherwise Incapacitated, and If the regu- 
lar's selection should fall to appear on 
time, or should be Incapacitated, the fore- 
man shall select or designate a substltnte. 
A substitute selected according to the fore- 
going provisions shall receive a regular 
day's pay. Otherwise 50 cents additional 
as an extra." 

MR. WAR'DMAN — Are you going to go 
over this in detail? 

MR. SCOTT— No, because you accept this. 

MR. OARVAlJHO— If any of those which 
are not admitted in there are changed In 
the proposition made by the Typographical 
Union, then they should be gone over. 

MR. WARDMAN— He does not need to 
go over anytfiing if he doesn't want to; 
we iwill -go over lihem. 

MR. SCOTT^^ections 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15 and 16 remain the same. Here is your 
own letter. Section 19 reads : "The prac- 
tice of foremen selecting or designating' a 
substitute Is In direct contradiction to the 
regulations of Typographical Union No. 6 
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and of the I. T. U. lavr The regular ahall be 
the peraon to select his own substitute, but 
no loreman shall accept a substitute 'who is 
lucompetent or otherwise Incapacltated.and 
if the regular's selection should fall to 
appear on time, or should be incapacitated, 
the foreman cfiall select or designate tlie 
substitute. A substitute selected accord- 
ing to the iforegolne provisions, Aall re- 
ceive a regular day's pay. Otberwlae 60 
cents additional as an extra." I have 
already read that. This section cannot be 
accepted as submitted, by the representa- 
tive of the Union, for the reason that it 
permits a violation of the very Interna- 
tional law to w^lch it calls attention. The 
Union never has sou^it to compel a fore- 
man to accept an Incompetent or in- 
capacitated substitute. 

MR. WARDMAiN— Do I understajid you 
to Mr. Lynch has decided that that 
question Is open to arbitration. It would 
not be open to arbitration if It confliicted 
with the International law. 

'MR. SCOTT — Tihe point that we make 
Is that it cannot be accepted by the Board 
exactly as you have written it. It must be 
changed slightly to meet the coodltions 
whlioh 'the law requires. 

MR. WARDMAN— I think we are in en- 
tire accord as to the Intent we want to 
establlA, and it Is merely a question of 
phraseology. I think you are right about 
that. 

MR. SOOTT— The presemt system pro- 
vides for filling the places of situation 
holders and substitutes who for any rea- 
son fail to present themselves at the hour 
set for beglnnlns work. No good reason 
has been given for making the change pro- 
posed. We call the lattemtlon of this 
Board to the fact that It has no right to 
amend or modify existing la'W. The sec- 
tion as submitted is clearly illegal under 
the arbitration agreement, and cannot be 
accepted. Of course, it is understood that 
the Board lias ipower to miake the necessary 
alterations to make it apply to the law. I 
do not think there mill be any difticiulty 
whatever In meeting on that. 

The publishers' counter proposition per- 
mits Sections 20, 21 and 22 of the old 
scale to remain as art present. Their sec- 
tion 23 reads as follows: "Offices shall 
have the privilege of using (without repro- 
duction In type) plates, matrices or cuts 
furnished by general advertisers under con- 
tract, but this does not apply to transient 
general advertisements 'which must be 
reset," This section as submitted is clear- 
ly a violation of Section 148 at the laws 
of the International Typograpbi'oal Union, 
and, therefore, it is not a proi)er subject 
for this Board to consider, unless it is 
amended to conform with the existing law. 
The I. T. U. law on this subject reads as 
follows: 'Section 148. The interchanging, 
borrowing, lending or buying of matter 
previously used, either In the form of type 
or matrices, between newspapers or job 
offices, not owned by the same indivld<ual, 
firm or corporation, and pubUshed In the 
same establishment, is unlawful, and shall 
not be allowed ; Provided that the repro- 
duction of such type or matrices sfliall be 
deemed a compliance with this law." 

MR. WARDMAN — Why have you always 
allowed It? It Is in the old contract. You 
have dropped out the old one ; this Is a 
reproduction. 

MR. MURPHY— Section 23 in the old one. 

MR. WARBMAN— If it Is contrary to 

International law why is It at present 
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in existence in practically the same form} 
liixplain that. 

MR. S<X>TT— If there has been In the 
past a violation of international laiw in 
our scale that was passed, we believe we 
are acting cleanly within the international 
law in ell'mlnatlng' those violations. The 
fact is that the publishers themselves have 
abused the privileges granted here. They 
are bringing into ithe offices to-day the 
product of non-union stereotypers and using 
them. 

MR. WARDMAN— I would like to ask 
you. Do you maintain — I am reading 
from Section 23 of the present scale— 
"Offices have the privilege of using blocks 
or cuts furnished by out-ot-to-wn concerns 
who make yearly contracts, but this does 
not apply to transient out-of-town adver- 
tisements, which must be reset before 
using." You maintain that that la in con- 
flict with the international law? 

'MR. SCOTT— It is, yes. Section 28 of 
the scale as presented by the Union, and 
as agreed to by the representatives of the 
Pablishers' Association covers this point 
explicitly, and is simply a subject of arbi- 
tration so far as to the time allowed for 
resettine advertisements of the sort men- 
tioned. 

MR. WARDMAN— Section 28 of the new 
scale? That is in regard 'to the exchang- 
ing 

MR. MURPHY— On the day of publica- 
tion. 

MR. WARDMAN— Of course, that is 
practically the same thing as was in the 
old scale. iSo that yon have this in the old 
scale, and we have the same thing here in 
the new and the old scale with the excep- 
tion of the time. It is no more in conflict 
now than It was before. 

MR. SCOTT — No. The next section sub- 
mitted by the publishers reads as follows: 
"The newspapers desire to establish con- 
ditions under this paragraph which will 
not discriminate so heavily against them in 
favor of their competitors, penalizing news- 
papers merely because they are news- 
papers." This section would permit the 
publishers to have a part of their news- 
papers set under the book and job scale. If 
they are to be conceded the right to have 
a part done at the lower scale, they will 
next demand the lower scale in its entirety. 
We protest against the consideration of 
this section as a violation of the laws of 
the local union, and therefore not a subject 
for arbitration before this board. We con- 
tend that this board is to formulate a 
newspaper scale, and has nothing whatever 
to do with the book and job scale. As a 
matter of fact, that is absolutely necessary, 
and the book and job scale calls for the en- 
forcement of the newspaper scale in all 
book and job offices for all work that is 
used by the dally newspapers. 

The succeeding sections of the existing 
scale— 25 to and Inclusive of 96— remain 
the same In the counter proposition, the 
last paragraph of which reads as folloiws; 

"In addition, the newspapers propose 
that regulation's governing the relations 
between offices and the men shall not be 
tampered with in chapel or other meet- 
ings so as to be In conflict with the scale 
and conditions as agreed upon by the two 
parties. It is submitted that this result 
might be accomplished and safe-guarded 
by having all said regulations set forth in 
the regular scale and not to be changed 
except In strict accordance 'wlth the code 
under the arbitration contract." Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 will not object to 



agreeing that tUe scale of prices adopted 
by this Board shall apply to all newspa- 
per offices in the jurisdiction of both 
parties to the .agreement, to icontinne In 
tOect for one year, unless altered or 
that such a paragraph be made a part of 
the scale, and that all disputes arising 
during <the life of the .completed scale be 
adjusited by. a Joint conference of com- 
mittees representing the union and tbe 
publishers. 

Mr. Chairman, In concluding our case as 
we present the first Installment of it, we 
will now take up the ability of toe pub- 
lishers to meet me increase. In arriving 
ait a decision in this case, the ability of 
the publishers to meet this increase, of 
<;6urse, must be taken into consideration. 
We shall offer certain eyidence bearing on 
this point. The evidence will be mostly di- 
rect and cumulative. A small part will be 
circumstantial. Yet we firmly Believe the 
deductive talents of a Sherlock Holmes Will 
ndt be necessary to arrive at a logical con- 
clusion. First, then, we shall offer the di- 
rect evidence. This consists of certain 
Btlltements made froiti time to time in the 
editorial, news and advertising columns of 
these newspapers. These statements refer 
both to ■clrcnlation and to advertising pa- 
tronage. We shall insist, gentlemen, that 
this evidence is open to rebuttal in but two 
ways. First, by competent testimony, show- 
ing that the statements made did not ap- 
pear In the newspapers mentioned on the 
dates set forth ; ana, second, by competent 
testimony by some person in authorii? con- 
nected with the papers mentioned showing 
tiiat the statement contained In these edi- 
torials and advertisements are untrue. And 
we shall, of course, insist on our right nn- 
der the agreement to cross-examine any 
witnesses called to controvert the state- 
ments. We first present for your consider- 
ation ,an. editorlail which appeared In the 
Hew York Herald on March 1st, 1907, 
reading In part as follows. I have tjhe 
original dipping, which we submit : 
. "TWO MONTHS OF ADVERTISING. 

."During the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1907, the Herald printed 6,199 col- 
umns ofpaid advertising in its regular edi- 
tions. Tills is 156 columns more than the 
total for the same mouths of last "year. 

"Some of the classifications In which (Her- 
ald leadership was most marked were, in 
columns : 

Herald. 2d. 3d. 4)th. 

Automobiles 3177 282 238 189 

Real Estate 474 297 237 189 

To Let 441 401 222 117 

Board 369 109 91 84 

Amusements 224 163 163 158 

Horses and Carriages . . 117 49 29 8 

■ "In other great classifications the Herald 
made an equally remarkable sbowlng. For 
Instance : Smnll wants, 1,474 cols. ; In- 
crease, 77 cols. Financial, 415 cols. ; In- 
crease, 138 cols. Dry goods, 1,186 cols. ; 

fn flTPfl.HP 1^ cols 

"N« other newspaper anywhere presents 
equal evidence of the high legard of ad- 
vertisers." 



On March 5, 1907, the Herald printed the 
following statements In its editorial column ; 
SMALL WANT ADVERTISING. 

On Sunday last the Herald printed 78% 
columns of "small wants," tihe advertise- 
ments that touch so closely on the heart 
of the home life and 'of the Ibustness life 
of the metropolis. 

This was an Increase of 3% columns 
over the amount printed on the correspond- 
ing Sunday of last year, and was 11 col- 



umns more than appeared in tie nert near- 
est New York newspaper — wWiSh, by the 
way, lost 3 cobmms, as compared with 1906. 
And oh' March 10, 1907, on the editorial 
pajge, of the same newspaper, we find this 
statement: 

"a'here was a total of 7u^ columns of paid 
.advertising In the Herald last week, which 
w^s ten columns more than any other paper 
in New York printed, and exceeded the 
totals of the other morning papers as fol- 
lows : Third in rank by 230 columns, fourth 
In rank by 407 columns, fifth by 474 col- 
umns." _ . , 
On the I7th of March, 1907, the Herald 
printed another editorial, in part as fol- 
lows: 

"HERALD ADVERTISING. 
"Every advertiser at all familiar with 
results brought by the Herald knows that 
its field is the entire civilized globe. No 
other publication is so universal In circnla--' 
tion and so recognized everywhere as the 
one medium by which to reach readers 
wherever newspapers are read. Local ad- 
vertisers show their regard for the Herald 
by a patronage unequalled In the history of 
newspapers. During the last week the 
Herald printed 807 columns of paid adver- 
tising, an increase of 16% columns over the 
record for the same period of tast year. 
As usual, there was an avalanche of evi- 
dence of the pre-eminence of the Herald In 
all that concerns home life and the domes- 
tic activities of the community. Note the 
following statement of the amount of such 
advertising in the Herald compared with 
that In the newspaper coming next to it In 
this respect: 

Excess In 
Herald. Nearest. Herald. 
Cols. Cols. Cols. 
Real Estate... S6 > 53 33 

To Lets 65 52 11 

Board ;.....: 46 12 34 

Amusements, i 26 20 6 

Dry Goods..:. 158 153 5 

Automobiles. . 32 22 10 

"And all this comes without contract or 

concession, without begging or bullying — 

just because advertisers deliberately decide 

to use the Herald's columns." 

Two days later the Herald In its news 
column referred to its advertising patronage 
as follows : 

"There were 89 columns more of paid ad- 
vertising in the regular edition of the Her- 
ald on Sunday last than in the New York 
newspiaper next In volume, and 131 columns 
more than were published by the third in 
rank. No. 4 on the list was 348 columns, 
and No. 5, 353 columns behind The Her- 
ald's total was 422 columns." 

Referring to its annual Easter number, 
the Herald on March 26, 1907, printed an 
editorial as follows : 

"The Herald's Easter edition of last year 
was printed April 8, two weeks later than 
the Easter edition of this year, and of 
course, at a time when the pulse of Spring 
business was beating more energetically. 
Yet the total of paid advertising in that 
edition this year was nearly as great as in 
that of last year — 497 columns, as com- 
pared with 505 columns. .. 

"But the gains In advertising under Im- 
portant classifications this year, as com- 
pared with the corresponding Sunday of 
last year, and entirely apart from any 
influence of fflie Easter season, are what 
tells the real story of the Herald's posi- 
tion In the fieW of business publicity: 
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Cols; Cols. 

Small Wants.....:.. 89 Gain 10 

Real. Estate 76 Gialn 17 

To Let 35 Gain 6 

Dry Qoods 118 Gain 13 

Automobiles 29 Gain 14 

"The total aavertlaing In the leading 

newspapers of the ■city on Sunday last 

compared as follows : . „ , , 

Excess In Herald 

Ools. Ools. 

Herald 497 

Nearest 364 133 

Third In rank...... .289 208 

Fourth In rank 115 o82 

Fifth m rank 91 40° 

Sixth in rank 81 416 

Seventh to irank 54 44d 

"It is the deliberate choice of adver- 
tisers that gives the Herald this pre- 
eminence. They come ■without contract or 
concession." 

MR. WA'RDMAN— Before we go on 1 
would like to interrupt here. Mr. Chairman, 
of course yon are aware that If a man 
went on the witness stand and swore that 
he killed a man, that you couldn't hang 
Mm for It until you proved that he had 
done It We are not- disposed to take ad- 
vantage of any technicality whatsoever, out 
In view of the way to which Mr. Scott 
introduces this testimony, 1 would like to 
say that he has got to prove all these 

CHAIRMAN — X had a question that I 
wasted to ask Mr." Scott apropos of the 
question in lihls case. I understood him 
to say that he would object to any testi- 
mony on the question of being able to afford 
this Increase tiiat didn't either contradict 
or disprove these statements he was mak- 
ing. The question that would naturally 
occur to this Board, as the Chair may be 
allowed to speak inferentlally for the Board 
would be this: That the profit to the 
newspaper upon Its increases business Is 
the ifiictor wlhjeh ought to enable It Jo pay, 
rather than the amount of business that 
may have been done. It is fair to assume 
that in setting up this large amount of 
'business, that the regulation of affaiTs and 
the employment of the printers who have 
got to be paid for doing the work, might 
enter Into It. Now was there a large profit 
in the work, which would Justify the office 
in paying a larger price? It seems to me 
that Is file fair line of testimony, and not 
the mere question whether he printed more 
than this one or that,, because the Hearld 
tabes its help wants, for example, at ten 
cents a line, which to my certain knowledge 
It carries with a direct loss. It is an 
Interesting question beoanse It is a rather 
vital quesnon I think from our point. 

MB. MDBPHT — Then as I understand It 
the representative of the puWishers will 
dispute the presentation of the evidence as 
given by Mr. Scott — dispute his evidence. 

CHAIBMAN — I will raise the question. 
He says that is the only thing he would 
consider as evidence. That is his first re- 
mark. That raises tbe question In our 
minds. We don't object to his presenting 
any facts he wants to present. 

MR. MURPHY — We shall insist that this 
evidence is open to rebuttal in but two 
ways. 

MR. SCOTT — The point we make is 
simply this : That If the puKlIshers de- 
sire to dispute the accuracy of these state- 
ments that they can do It by bringing com- 
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peteqit witnesses to say that these state- 
ments are untrue. 

CHAIRMAN — But assuming that they 
are perfectly true. It does not follow that 
they prove larger profits to the news- 
papers. 

MB. SCOTT— That Is a matter for the 
Board to decide. We present this as di- 
rect evidence. Now the statements are 
true or untrue, and of- course In arriving 
at a 'decision. It is up to the Board to de- 
cide how these statements shall affect 
their decision. But the point we make 
Is that If the accuracy of these statements 
Is questioned it ought to be questioned 
In a certain way. 

MB. WABDMAN— The point I make IS 
that If you want me to disprove those facts, 
you must prove them' first. I am not called 
upon ito disprove them until yon prove 
them, and you have not proved any facts 
or submitted any testimony as to facts, ex- 
cept the Herald, I submit that is not suf- 
ficient testimony as to the faicts. Now, 
strike out that first sentence. It does not 
add anything to It. I don't Want. to take 
up a lot of columns to prove that this Is a 
lie— It is a ilie, and It can be proved to be 
a Me. . 

aEDAXBMAN— Let us assume that It. is 
true, and' then take JMr. Scott's interesting 
point and carry It to Its logical sequence; 
then we would saiy that the papers that 
have pro8i>ered should pay, and the pa- 
pers that ilun behind should not. 

MB. WABDMAN— I object to Its being 
Introduced. There is an argument in ad- 
dition, I admit. 

MR. SOOTT— lit Is manifestly impossible 
for the representatives of the Union to at- 
tempt to pry Into the private publication of- 
fices of any newspaper. 

CHAIRMAN— We appreciate that, Mr. 
Scott, but It Is not impossible to forbid us 
to meet it some other way than the way 
yon prescribe. 

MR. S'CIOTT— We will leave that to the 
Board to decide. These are certain direct 
s1?atemezits that have been made, not only 
in reference to the Herald, but to other 
papers. Now then, as we said before, they 
are true or they are not tnue; and iwe shall 
offer no objection to the pmbllshers Intro- 
ducing any evidence they see fit. showing 
that these statements are untrue. 

MR. WABDMAN— We don't have to until 
you prove them to be true. I can put a 
witness on the stand to say It is not, and 
it counts Just as much as that, in three 
words, as evidence. We don't have to 
submit any facts or disprove anything un- 
til y'ou pro;re it, and you have not proved 
anything. 

ME. SCOTT — If that Is the attitude of the 
publishers! we will take It up later on. 

In Mr. Hearst's Evening Journal of March 
27, 1907. this advertisement is conspicu- 
ously printed: 

"HOW NEWSPAPBES CHEAT AN AD- 
VERTISER." 

"Newspapers cheat the advertiser when 
they tell him that thev have a bigger cir- 
culation than they really have. The dead 
newspapers have to make false circulation 
statements in order to get advertising. If 
an advertiser doesn't strike from his list 
the newspapers of small circulation, Ms 
appropriation la largelv wasted. 

"The New York Evening Journal has 
more than twice the circulation of the 
Evenine World. The Evening Journal's 
circulation Is greater than that of all the 
other New York evening papers combined, 
including the World. 



"Advertlslnit rates: BOe. an agate line, or 
$T an inch." 

,„ln Mr. Pulitzer's World of Marcb 18, 
1907, may be found this direct statement 
of that newspaper's prosperity. 

MB. MUKPHY — On the same basis as 
before that objection would be raised to the 
introduction of the evidence of those ex- 
tracts .from the New York Herald, would 
that same thing apply? 

MR. WARDMAN — ^No, I suppose, it 
couldn't to this evidence. 

ME. MURiPHY — ^Would your objection 
apply to this the same as to the other. 

MR. WARDMAN — ^T^ls is the original; 
there is no exception to that exhibit. 

MR. SCOTT— In Mr. Pulitzer's World 
of March 18, 1907, may be found this 
direct statement of that newspaper's pros- 
perity: 

"The, World gained 1,784 separate ad- 
vertisements last week over last year. 

"The Herald lost 1,603 separate ad- 
vertisements from last year. Total 
printed: World, 28,602; Herald, 22,900. 
World lead, 5,702. 

"Total printed— World, 28,602; Herald, 
22,900. World lead, 5,702. 

"In columns the World gained 46; the 
Herald 15%. World total, 841; Herald, 

"The World is the first New York news- 
paper !" 

MR. WARDMAN — There is no objection 
to that. 

In the American of March 28, 1907, the 
Sunday circulation of that newspaper is 
declared to be over 800,000 copies. The 
clipping reads: 

"American • 'For Sale' ads. make mer- 
chandise move." 

"No rent money if rooms remain empty. 
Better advertise them in the American; 
Sunday circulation over 800,000. Special 
3 and 7 pme ratea American "Situation' 
ads. Located Desirable Jobs." 

The World of March 28, 1907, refers to 
the growth of its "Want" advertisements as 
follows : 

'Thirteen tihousand two ihundred and 
fifty-eight persons have advertised their 
'wants' in the World during the last three 
week days — 2,733 more than the corre- 
sponding three days last year. Going up." 



In the Evening Journal of March 30, 
1907, the following statement is conspicu- 
ously displayed : 

"Yesterday the New York Evening Jour- 
nal beat all advertising records of all even- 
ing papers at all times by printing 121% 
columns of advertising. That Is 33 col- 
umns more than the Journal printed same 
day last year. That is 6% columns more 
than any previous Evening Journal ad. rec- 
ord. The New York Evening Journal has 
more than twice ithe circulation of the 
Evening World. TSie Evening Journal's 
circulation is greater than that of all the 
other New York evening papers comibined, 
including the • World.. Aiav«rtising rate : 
50c. an agate line or $7 an Inch." 

Referring to Its advertising patronage for 
the month of March, 1907, the World on 
April 1 printed this statement on Its first 
page: 

CHAIRMAN — Tae question Is whether 
the date ought not to invalidate the testi- 
mony. 

MR. SCOTT — If the publishers agree to 
assume the responsibility, they should not 
object. 
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"RESULTS OP RESULTS." 
"During March, 1907, the World printed 
132,428 separate advertisements. This was 
a gain of 18,565 over the corresponding 
month last year. Tils gain was three 
times greater than the sum total gain of 
all other New York morning and evening 
papers combined. World advertisements 
give results, and this Is the result of that 
fact." 

• The next day, April 2, 1907, the Ameri. 
can contained the following comparison: 
"The American's supremacy In display 

. advertising. The display advertising in the 
three leading advertising mediums of New 
York In the 31 days of March was as fol- 
lows: 

"American, morning and Sunday. 1755 cols. 
"World, morning and Sunday ... 1729% cols. 
"Herald, morning and Sunday.. .1511% cols. 
"The American's gain over March, 1906, 
was 355% columns of display advertising — 
the largest gain for the month in the his- 
tory of the morning and Sunday American." 



On April 3, 1907, at the top of its first 
page the World printed these two state- 
ments : 

•TWO BIG PACTS IN THIRTY WORDS." 



"In March, 1907, the World gained 18,565 
separate advertisements over March last 
year. This gain was more than three times 
the total gain of all other N«w York papers 
combined. 

"In March, 1907, the World printed 
132,428 separate advertisements — a gain of 
18,565 over the corresponding monBi last 
year." 

Referring to its enormous gains in cir- 
culation the World eadh day prints a. state- 
ment in the first column of Its editorial 
page. We have taken this table from the 
World of April 4th, 1907. Its steady and 
re'markable jfrowth since 1884 Is declared 
to be as f oHows : 

"The'WOrld is the first New York news- 
paper. 

"Its record of twenty-two consecutive 
years' supremacy In city circulation. 

"The World's regular bona fide circula- 
tion in New York City only (excluding all 
country subscriptions and sales) in the first 
quarter of the year. 

1884 35,875 a day 

1885 73,176 a day 

1890 266,879 a day 

1805 399,719 a day 

1900 •. 518,296 a day 

1906 529,520 a day 

1907 614,546 a day 

"The morning World's regular average, 
bona fide net paid circulation in New York 
City alone equals that of any two morning 
newspapers, and exceeds tlrat of any other 
morning and Sunday newspaper by more 
than three million copies a month." 



This table shows that the World has more 
than doubled its circulation In New York 
City since 1890. Its circulation in the first 
quarter of that year was 266,879. Por the 
first quarter of the present year it Is 
614,546 copies a day — in New York City 
alone, a gain of 347,667 copies. The table 
shows a gain of 85,026 copies a day over 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Prom the following advertisement in the 



Evening Journal of April 4, 1907, vre sur- 
mise tbat the circulation of that newspaper 
1b in the neighborhood of 760,000 copies a 
day. At any rate, the advertising rate Is 
stated to be $7 an Inch: 

"For seven dollars the New Tork Journal 
win print your ad. In more than 750,000 
slips this size (one Inch z 750,000 copies) 
and distribute them for you, along with 
the latest, breeziest news and the best pic- 
tures to be found In any New York even- 
ing paper to-day. Will any other paper in 
town do that for $7?" 

From the first page of the World of 
April 4, 1907, we have clipped the follow- 
ing: 

132,428 BREAKING 3 TIMES ^ 

Advertisements The World's The Gain 
were printed March Record of All Other 
m of a Year Ago New York 

The World by Gaining Newspapers 
Last Month, 18,565 Combined. 

Advertisements, 

By way of emplhasla, the American, on 
April 4, 1907, reminded Its readers of its 
prosperity as follows: 

''The American's 'Supremacy in Display 
Advertising. 

"The display advertising in the three 
leading advertising mediums of New York 
in the 31 days of March was as follows: 
"American, morning and Sunday, 

1,755 columns 
"World, morning and Sunday.. .1,729% cols. 
"Herald, morning and Sunday . .1,511% cols. 

"The American's gain over March, 1903, 
was 355% columns of display advertising— 
the largest gain for the month In the his- 
tory of the morning and Sunday Ameri- 
can." 

In the Evening Journal of April 5, 1907, 
will 'be found this statement: 
"DAT IN AND DAY OUT the Evening 
Journal Beats Ail Other New York Eve- 
ning Papers in the Amount of Advertising 
Carried. 
"Wednesday's Record for Display Adver- 
tising: . 
EVENING JODBiNAIi. .79?rColumns 

Evening World 69% Columns 

Evening Post 16% Columns 

Evening 'Globe 35 Columns 

Evening Mall 22% Columns 

Evening Sun 34% Columns 

Telegram 20% Oolvmns 

"The New York Evening Journal has 
more than twice the eirculation of the 
Evening World. 
"The Evening Journal circulation Is 

?. 'eater than that of all the other New 
ork evening napers comibined. Including 
the World. Advertising rate, 50c. an agate 
line; $7 an Inch." 

On the same day, April 5, 1907, the I}ven- 

Ing World contained this statement: 

"WORLD WANTS WIN < 

31,182 'Separate Advts. were printed 

last week in the World. More than 

during the same week last year 'by 

5,139. 7.312 more than the Herald. 

NOTHING BRINGS ADVERTISING 

LIKE RESULTS." 



In the Evening Telegram each day a 
statement Is printed calling the attention 
of its readers to Its Increased circulation 
and advertising .T>atronage. This clipping 
Is from the Telegram of April 5, 1907: 
"TELEGRAM RECORDS. 
Advertising. 

For the year 1906 4,580,160 

Gain over 1905 221,010 



Circulation. 

Dally average, 1906 175,891 

Gain over 1905 1,251" 

In the American of April 5, 1907, we 
again find the statement that the circula- 
tion of the Sunday edition Is "over 
800,000." 

"Isn't it better to spend a comparatively 
small sum and rent that room than to have 
It stand vacant week aifter •week? Sllrty 
cents 'Will pay for three insertions of a 12- 
word furnished-room' ad. in tibe Aimerican. 
Sunday circulation over 800,000." 

In the Evening Journal of April 7, 1907, 
the following stateiment is set in display 
type and given a conspicuous position : 

"iCandyimen. $45,000 spent >ln New Tork 
last 'Saturday for Candy. 

"What part of that big sum was in your 
cash drawer iSaturday nfi(ht7 

"It 'would Ihave ^been twice or three 
times as much If yon had advertised your 
store. 

"One of the biggest ' candymen in New 
Torls to-day made his enormous fortune by 
advertising. 

" 'Phone the Evening Journal, 2000 Beek- 
'man, and we'll prove it to yon. 

"The New Tork Evening Journal has 
more than twice the circulation of the 
Evening World. 

"The Evening Journal clrcnlatlon Is 
greater than that at all the other New Tork 
evening papers combined, including tae 
World. 

"Advertising rate fifty cents an agate 
line, $7 an inch." 

We quote a paragraph from the Brook- 
lyn Eagle Almanac, and if the pub- 
lishers desire we will submit a copy of the 
Almanac. We have not a copy of it here. 

CHAIRMAN — It Is not necessary. 

From the Brooklyn Eagle Almanac, 
1907, page 19: 

"Onward is the watchword of to-day. 
And onward had been the course of the 
Eagle throughout all of 1906. From the 
material point of view the year had been 
the most successful in Its history. Its 
circulation had largely increased. Its ad- 
vertising has been greater In volume than 
ever before. For 1907 the Eagle looks 
forward to even greater progress." 



The following is printed on page 17 of 
the World Almanac for 1907. We have 
the book If necessary: 

MB. WARDMAN — It Is not necessary. 

"The World's own story for 1906 Is one 
of unrivalled progress in material and 
dournalistlc achievement. The advertis- 
ing published Increased more than 7,000 
columns, or more than twenty columns 
for every day in the year, and the separate 
advertisements reached a total of nearly 
1,400,000, or more than a quarter of a 
million more tihan in the record year of 
1905. In circulation new records were 
also the rule, the last quarter of the year 
showing a net gain of over 50,000 copies 
per day for the same period of 1905." 

From the Tribune Almanac, 1907: 
"To Insure the prosperity of your busi- 
ness, advertise 'in the New York Tribune. 
During 1906 the New Tork Tribune printed 
more high-class advertisements than any 
other New York dally newspaper. Write 
(for advertising rates. New York Tribune, 
New York." 
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The following display advertisement ap- 
peared in the Tl^lbune . Almanac, 1906: 

"T;jat the New York Tribute Jias received 
the seal of ipiiljllc , approval as an advertis- 
ing medium is evidenced by a growth of 
advertising , which is believed to be un- 
equalled by any other daily newspaper. 
For the period of one year, ending Novem- 
ber, 30, ra05, the New York daily and Sun- 
day Tribune; printed 1,058,534 lines of ad- 
vertising ■ {excluding Tribune advertise- 
ments) more than diirlng the preceding 
twieslve months. 1,058,534." 

From, the Evening Mail, January 7, 1907: 
"Over half a mil>llon lines gained in ad- 
vertising In 1906—592,602 lines— evening 
newspaper record. The following table 
EihoWs the increase in advertising volume 
each month of 1906 over 1905: 

Lines. 

January gain i... 28,241 

E'ebtuary gWn. .■. , '. 12,721 

JMrttch gain i ,...'.... L..,.. 23,451 

April gain 12,849 

Slay gain ; ;;.... 38,014 

Jiihdgain ..;'...•.;.•.; 48,331 

Jijly gain..., ;... 32,918 

Aiignst gain... 73,069 

September gain : ' 48,914 

Octolier gain 106,269 

November gain 81,147 

December gain 85,778 

■ Total gain twielve months 592,602 

"The Evening Mail, New York's fastest 
growing newspaper." 

From Jhe Evening Mail, January 14, 
1907, we take the following statement : 

"New York's S'astest- Growing Newspapfer. 

"The Evening Mail made gains in adver- 
tising space during each of the last seven 
months of 1906 exceeding those of any 
other evening .paper, amd for tlie entire 
twelve months it led all competitors in the 
same way. For the year the Evening Mail 
gained 592,602 lines. This splendid record 
of gains was emphasized in the month of 
December, when tie Evening Mall in vol- 
ume stood next to the Evening World and 
Evening Journal (excluding the Telegram's 
Exchange column). 

"The figures of total advertising for De- 
cember were : 

1906. 1905. 

Evening World 445,474 403,675 

Evening Journal 364,000 396,552 

Evening Mail : 350,191 264,413 

"The Evening Mail stood first in gains in 
December, and third In total advertising 
space." 

From the Evening Mail, April lOth, 1907, 
we clip the following statement. 

"Another Record Breakler. 

"The Evening Mail gained in advertising 
In March 78,799 lines: 

January gain 58,524 

February gain....; 53,482 

March gain 78,799 

Totill, 3 months 190,805 

"For the ten months past the Evening 
Mail lias made an average monthly gain in 
advertising of 66,813 lines. This record of 
consistent increases is unequalled by any 
other evening newspaper for the entire ten 
montlis, for any one monui of the ten, or for 
the year 1907 .to date. Remember, the only 
ddVei?tislng that grows Is the advertising 
that .pays.— THE EVENING MAIL." 

These two from the Woild, April 10, 1907 : 



"MORE THAN ANY THREE!— ^917 S«>a- 
rate advertisement Ihave been printed In The 
World during the last two week days^ 79 
more thah were published in any three 
other Sew York morning newspapers com- 
binld.-NOTHINGBRINliS ADVERTISING 

"the' WORLD LEADS IN CITY CIRCU. 
LATION — The World prints more separate 
advertisements than any other newspaper 
on the face of the earth. T.*e World Is 
gaining a greater number of advertisements 
every week than are gained by all the othwr 
New York newspapers put togetter— -WAl-. 
URALLY THE WORLD LEADS IN RE- 
SULTS." 

From the Globe, April 10, 1907. This state-: 
ment appeals eacih day on the Globe edi- 
torial page : „ .- 

"CIRCULATION. , ' 

"The average daily circulation of the 
Globe for the year 1906 was 142.009." 

From the Evening Journal of April 10, 
1807, this statement^ppears: 

"Loose talk about the 'quality' of circu- 
lation. It Is the babit of the small papers 
to <n:y 'quality' wihen they want to convince 
an advertiser that a small •circulation Is 
better than a large one.' But a big news- 
paper has more readers of any one class-- 
rich, poor and well-to-do— than a small 
newspaper. And the more readers, the 
more returns to the advertiser. The Biven- 
inS Journal, iwith a circulation more than 
twice that of the Evening World, Is more 
than twice as good an advertising medium. 
It is more than five times as good as The 
Telegram. It is more than eight times 
as good as the Globe. It is more than 
eleven times as good as the 'Sun. It IS' 
more than itwenty-two times as good as 
the Mail. It is more than thirty-one times 
as good as the Post. Advertising rate of 
the Evening Journal : 50 cents an agate 
line, or |7 an inch." 

In the Evening Telegram of May 3, 1907, 
and in other evening newspapers of that 
week may be found the following adver- 
tisement set three columns wide and 125 
agate lines deep. In large display type 
the advertising gains of the Morning Tele- 
graph are stated as foldows: 

"Inclement weather and disturbed trade 
conditions fall to halt progress. 
"ADVBETISINiG GAINS BY THE MORN- 
ING TELEGRAPH 

."In the first four months of 1907 as com- 
pared' with the same months of 1906 — 
298,670 agate lines or over 1,000 colnmns 
or 143 full pages. 

"Gains by months — January, 71,546 
lines ; February 80,422 lines ; March, 89,-' 
327 lines; April, 57,375 lines; total gains, 
298,670 lines. IT HAS A' MEANING." 

In the Evening World of April 11, 1907, 
appears the following: 

"AND WHO DARE DISPUTE IT? 

'If a woman is beautiful she has a 
thousand admirers ; If a lawyer is able, 
many are his clients; the store counter 
heaviest laden with 'bargains' Is most 
arduously besieged; the Want Directory 
that affoixls its readers the grratest variety 
of 'opportunities' — that brings Its ad- 
herents the greatest number of answers to 
their ofCers to Hire, Work, Buy, Sell, Rent 
and Exchange is PRACTICALLY — as well 
as theoretically — the BEST aftvertlslng 
medium. Mote people advertise In the 
World, every week, every month and every 
year* than in any other newspaper on 
earth." 
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"The Evening Journal of April 13, 1907, 
referred to Its enormous and rapidly In- 
creasing circulation as follows : 

"CIBCULATION YESTERDAY, 908,675. 

"It may Interest readers and advertisers 
to know that the circulation of the Evening 
Journal yesterday exceeded 908,000 copies. 
The demand for the Evening Journal was 
far In excess of this number, but part of 
our press capacity was occupied with Sun- 
day supplements. We were not able to 
frlnt within 100,000 copies of the Evening 
ournals called for by dealers and news- 
boys... We are glad to say that three new 
presses — the largest ever made — will soon 
be delivered In our pressroom by Hoe & Co. 
This win settle, for the time being, at 
least, the problem of printing enough 
Evening Journals to supply the demand. 
' At the head of the first column on its 
editorial page, May 8, 1907, the clrcula'tion 
gains of the Glohe for April, 1907, are 
given :- 

"A record of Sustained Circulation 
Growth :-^Dally average, April, 1904, 
112,733; dally average, April, 1905, 138,414; 
dally average, April, 1906, 141,178; dally 
average, April, 1907, 153,687." 



:' On the editorial ^ge of the Standard 
Union the following statement Is conspicu- 
ously displayed : 

"The regular daily sale of The Standard- 
XTnion In Brooklyn is over 10,000 (iten 
thousand) copies more than that of any 
other Brooklyn paper." 

., The World of May 1, 1907, had this to 
say concerning Its advertising patronage 
for the first four months of the year : 
.' "Nearly Half a Million. — During the flrsit 
four months of 1907 the World printed 
477,723 ads. As compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1906, the World gained 
36,800 ads. ; Mew York's "2d" want me- 
dium lost 11,808 ads.; New York's "3d" 
want . medium 'lost 17,989 ads. Nothing 
brings advertising like results." 

'. The Evening Journal again refers to. Its 
Circulation in an advertisement reading as 
folIowSi gi-Hng diagrams of its size as com- 
jjared to other papers (marked Exhibit O-l 
-In .proceedings) and then proceeds as fol- 
lows : 

"The circulation you get, the price you 
pay when you advertise in the various New 
York evening papers. Xhe Evening Jour- 
nal has more than itwice the circulation of 
the Evening World, The Evening Jour- 
nal's circulation is greater than 'that of all 
other New York evening papers combined. 
Including the World." 

In the Sunday lAmerioan of April 28, 1907, 
.the following statement is conspicuously 
displayed : 

".ilways Ahead! Sunday American Leads 
in Display Advertising. 

"The foremost merchants in New York 
rely uipon TIhe Sunday American more thau 
any other newspaper,. as shown by the fol- 
lowing exact comiparlson for the last f our 
Sumla.re: 

"Sunday, March 31— N. Y. American, 250% 
colunuus. 

"Sunday, April 7— N. Y. American, 277 
colmiins. 

"Stmday, April 14— N. Y. American, 260% 
columns. 

"Sunday, April 21— N. Y. American, 230 
columus. 

"Display advertisements- Total four Sun- 
days— N. y. American, 1,018 columns. 



"Sunday, March 31— N. Y. World, 197% 
columns. 

"Sundaiy, April 7— N. Y. World, . 225 
columns. . ' 

"Sunday, Ajpril 14— N. Y. World, 220% 
columns. 

"Sunday, April 21— N. Y. World, 193 
columns. 

"iD'isplay advertisements— Total four Sun'- 
days— N. Y. World, 836 columns. 

"Sunday, March 31— N. Y. Herald, 106% 
columns. 

"Sunday, April 7— N. Y. Herald, 220 
columns. 

■ "Sunday, April 14— N. Y. Herald, 184% 
columns. 

"Sunday, April 21— N. Y. Herald, 178% 
colnmn«. 
■ "Display advertisements — ^Total four Suar 
days-^N. Y. Herald, 780 columns. 

'•The Sunday American's lates are neces- 
sarily ilkigher, ibecause it leads all other 
newspapers in City Circulation. 

"Advertisements are acceipted under an 
unequivocal guarantee that it uipon test the 
total average, 1>ona fide, regular paid cir- 
culation of The Sunday American does not 
approximately equal that of any two other 
New York Sunday mewsipapers combined 
the advertisement need not be paid for." 

, The Evening World of May 7, 1907, cau- 
tioned aidvertlsers as follows: ■ 

"Beware, IMr. Advertiser! There are 
■gold-brick' newspMier circulations Just as 
there are 'gilded nuigget' advertising claims. 
The inexiperienced advertiser must avoid 
'these seductive varietlfes of 'temptations' 
a;nd learn to distinguish between the genu- 
ine and the counterfeit. It wiH pay mer- 
chants to bear in mind that it requires hoth 
qnahtity and quality of local circulation to 
prodluce advertising results. Mve thousand 
and eligWy seven ■ more persona advertised 
in The World last week than in any other 
newspaper — 'by actual count. Circulatioa 
Brings Results. Results Bring Adver- 
tising." 

Repeatedly the following or similar state- 
ments have appealed' In the columns of the 
Bvefi'lng Journal: ' ' ' 

"Olrcfilation Guaranteed to Advertisers. 
TIhe aav'ertiSing rate of the Bveniag Jo'iirnal 
Is 50 cen$s per agate line, or $7 an inch. 
'The 'Evening Journal has more tha'u twice 
the circulation of the Evening World. The 
Evening Journal's circulation is greater 
than that of all other New York even- 
ing newsroapers combined, Including the 
World." 

in the American of May 2, 1907, we find 
the following reference to the growth Of 

■ Its classified advertisements: 

"HELP WANTEiD^In the .26 week days 
of April THE MORNING AMERICAN pub- 
lished 12,353 paid help wanted ads. .13ie 
New York Herald, formerly the great want 
medium of New York employers, published 

'11,125. The greater circulation of The 
American tells." 



■ In the Evening Journal of May 27, 1907, 
the following appears: 

"AHEAD AS USUAL— The Sunday Amer- 
ican led all other Sunday newspapers In 
display advertising. In display advertise- 
ments Sunday's leading New York news- 
papers compared as follows: NEW YORK 
AMERICAN, 222% columns; New York 
World, 176% columns; New York Herald, 
164 columns. The : four other New York 
Sunday newspapers combined published 
201% columns of display advertlsemehts-r- 
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21% columns less than THE A'MERICAN 
alone. The Sunda? American's rates are 
necessarily higher, because It leads all 
other newspapers in CITY CIRCULATION. 
Advertisements are accepted under an un- 
egulyocal guarantee that if upon test the 
total average, bona fide, regular paid circu- 
lation of THE SUNDAY AMERICAN does 
not approximately equal that OF ANY 
TWO OTHER NEW YORK SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS COMBINED the advertise- 
ment need not be paid for." 

In the Morning World of June 1, 1907, 
appeared the following: 

"SUSTAINED SUPREMACY!— During lie 
first five months of this year THE WORLD 
printed 604,498 ads.; the Herald printed 
492,737 ads.; the World's lead, 111,761 ads. 
During the same period, as compared with 
last year, THE WORLD GAINED 37,043 
ads; the Herald lost 18,687 ads. The 
World leads all other newspapers on earth 
In the number of separate advertisements 
printed." 



In the Evening Journal of April 13, 1907, 
appeared an editorial from vfliich we ex- 
tract the following: 

"The man who advertises Intelligently In 
the Evening Journal puts his advertisement 
every day INTO THE HOMES OF SEVEN 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
DIFFERENT HUMAN BEINGS. If he 
tried to mail a circular to these people 
each day it would cost him at least fifteen 
thousand dollars a day. AND HIS CIRCU- 
LAR WOULDN'T BOB READ. 

"The Evening Journal gives you every 
day for fifty cents per line seven hundred 
and fiftv thousand DIFFERENT FAMI- 
LIES DIFFERENT READERS, DIFFER- 
ENT BUYERS. 

• »*••• 

"With Gie circulation of the Evening 
Journal you cover practically the entire 
field in New York City and for many miles 
In all directions around New York City. 

"You reach three-q uarte rs of a million 
buyers, which means THREE-QUARTERS 
OF A MILLION FAMILIES, and these are 
ALL DIFFERENT POSSIBLE CUSTOM- 
ERS." 

We have submitted direct statements 
(bearing on increased circulation and In- 
creased advertising patronage. We could, 
of course, submit many others of a similar 
character, but we believe these are Buffl- 
cient. These statements are direct and em- 
phatic. They tell the story of phenomenal 
gains in circulation, and vast increases In 
receipts from advertising. These prove be- 
yond question that these newspapers are 
prosperous — that they are constantly in- 
creasing their revenues, and that the end 
of each year finds them more prosperoins 
than at Its beginning. 

And the prosperous condition of these 
particular newspapers Is reflected In a 
minor degree In all the rest. That some 
are more prosperous than others is con- 
ceded; y'et, all working In praictloally the 
aame field, all have the same opportunity. 
It Is not for us to say why some have been 
more successful than others. Further evi- 
dence of the prosperity of these newspapers 
Is shown in the great homes which have 
been built for them. In this connection 
we submit for your consideration a clipping 



from the World of February 11th, 1907, 
reading In part as follows: ki™-.» 

"The World soon to have the biggest 
newspaper building in existence. The work 
already begun in addition to the present 
Pullteer Sullding— Magnificent f trnctnre 
when completed will fill the entire blodt 
between Park Row and North WilUam 
street. Wonder skyscraper of Its day to oe 
a new marvel in 1908. Will contain more 
than 100 ad'dltional offlces; eight Bjodern 
elevators, will give ample service— Arcade 
to extend from front to rear — New press 
roomsi and equipments to provide for the 
World's growth. , . 

"Messrs. D. C. Weeks & Sons have begun 
the construction, from plans by Architect 
Horace Trumbauer, of ah addition to Uie 
Puiitzer Building, home of the World, 
to cover about 7,500 square feet. In the 
rear of the present structure. The en- 
larged Pulitzer Building when completed 
will fill the whole block bounded by .Park 
Row, Frankfort street. North William 
street and Brooklyn Bridge, having 18^«I6 
square feet of area over all. This will 
give the World the largest newspaper build- 
ing in existence. Under the new part 
will be a sixteen-foot high pressroom, to 
accommodate the giant presses that the 
constantly growing output of the World 
demands. Beneath this large machine 
room will be a seven-foot subcellar. Here 
will be storage rooma for paper, the press- 
driving machinery, motors and elevator 
machinery. At the North WlUIam street cor- 
ner, two double octuple presses will be 
placed in an excellent light. All the presses 
will be equipped with electrical drivers. The 
extreme height of the blulding is 375% 
feet. It contains 26 floors and 22 stories. 
It also contains. It Is recorded, enough com- 
mon bricks to build 2S0 ordinary brick 
buildings. It weighs, without its contents, 
sixty-eight million pounds. There is enough 
iron in the building to. build 29 miles of 
railroad. The iron skeleton would support 
the building if the walls of the first fioor 
were torn away.. Will be greatest of all 
newspaper plants. Mr. Pulitzer purchased 
the World May lO, 1883. The paper 
promptly outgrew its old plant at 32 Park 
Row. After seven and oneJialf years of 
unparalleled journalistic growth, the World 
entered its permanent home, the Pulitzer 
Bul'ldlng, which was then, and remains to- 
day, the most magnificent and the most 
thoroughly equipped newspaper plant in ex- 
istence. It remains so In spite of the fact 
that the country at large has moved on 
apace during the years. The World has 
kept step, has set the pace. It will be the 
finest newspaper building In the world, and 
one of the largest buildings in America." 

At Herald Square Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett has erected the palacelike home for 
the Herald and the Telegram. 

At Spruce and Nassau streets the Tribune 
Association has recently added several 
stories and a new wing to the home of the 
Tribune. 

In Spruce street, just below Nassau 
street, Mr. Henry L. Einstein has provided 
a home for the New York Press, more mod- 
est than some of the others, yet second to 
none In its equipment, to meet the needs of 
his newspaper. 

At Broadway and Forty-second street Is 
the towering home of the New York Times. 

At Washington and Tillary streets, Brook- 
lyn, Is the magnificent buildlne erected by 
the owners of the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Others occupy more modest quarters, but 
not one of them, so far as we can see, pre- 
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sents any outward appearance of the pincli 
of poverty. As the city Increases In popu- 
lation these newspapers grow in circula- 
tion, and add to their large advertising 
patronage. 

All this, we contend, demonstrates the 
ability of these newspapers to meet this 
increase in our wage scale without in any 
way Inflicting a hardship on the owners of 
these newspapers. From their own state- 
ments we have shown their prosperity. And 
those statements, made freely, repeatedly 
and voluntarily, must be accepted as true 
by this Arbitration Board unless they are 
controverted by eflually direct testimony. 

Now, tiken, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
that concludes the case as we present it un- 
der the arbitration agreement; that is, on 
the first hearing. We have shown to this 
Board tjie Increased product; we have 
shown ^he increased cost of living, we have 
sbowji the scales of prices paid to the 
other wage earners in this my, and we 
have also shown the ability of the news- 
papers to meet this Increase; and we want 
to say, in conclusion, that we heartily voice 
the sentiments expressed In the New York 
World of last December, in the statement 
which we ihave submitted, when it said 
that because of the Increased cost of living, 
the scale of prices of different wage- 
earners must likewise be increased. 

CHAIRMAN— The question of the next 
meeting is next in order. Mr. Carvalho 
and I have another engagement with 
another union for to-morrow morning, and 
the regular weekly meeting of the Publish- 
ers' Association is held at 12:30 on Wednes- 
day. It Is rather essential that we should 
attend the Fubli^ers' meeting on Wednes- 
day, to make our report of this meeting 
with the union to-morrow. While we will 
proceed with expedition — Mr. Wardmau will 
probably not take up more than one day 
with his rebuttal, as I understand it, and 
perhaps not more than one session — I 
sliould think In two days more we could 
finish the proceedings here, and if it is 
agreeab'e to the rest of the gentlemen I 
thinl: we can take up the matter on 
Thursday and Friday. 

MR. WARDMAN — The only question 
about taking it up on Friday would be 
tihat if we talked on Thursday, Mr. Scott 
would not get tae stenograiphic report of 
that meiPting in time. 

CHAIRMAN — It Is a matter of con- 
venience entirely. Perhaps If we adjourn 
till Thursday and allow the other ad- 
journment to be fixed on Thursday It would 
be well. 

MR. SCQTT — I would suggest tiiiat we 
hold another meeting on Friday and a 
meeting on the foUawlng Monday. 

CHAIRMAN — Thursday is a better day 
for us. We can meet on Thursday and 
decide then. , . 

MR. SCOTT — It may be extremely incon- 
venient to meet on Thursiday and Friday 
botb. Leit us adjourn till Friday and then 
till the following Monday. , , ,^ 

CHAIRMAN — I iw;ould like to wind it up 
if we can as soon as possible. I think 
that tw«nty-four hours between sessions 
ougit to be allowed. 

ME, CAJK.VA-L(HO— CouadJn't we adjourn 
this meeting to Wednesday? 

OHAIRMADSMNo, not very well. We need 
a little more time. This Is a long argiutment, 
and we need more time on this argument 
than we do on the argument in rebuttal. In 
mv iudsment. , ... 

MR.' MURPlHT^lf we adj&urned until 
Thursday we could not meet on Friday and 
Saturday, I presume. 



lOHAIBMlAN— I could meet on Satturday 
well enough. Let us adjourn till Thurs- 
day. 

MR. MURPHY.— Is It Impossible to 
meet on Wednesday? 

OHA'IRMAN— Yes. 

MR. MURPHY— We should have at least 
twenty-four hours intei'vening. 

OUAllRMAN — Let us adjouriii until Thurs- 
day. 

ME. MAXWELL— Then I move tihat when 
we adjourn we do so to meat at ten 
o'clock Thursday mornimg, at the same 
place. 

MR. WARJDMAN— And you will give In- 
structions, Mr. lOhalrman, as to the copies 
that we shaai get. 

After discussion It was agreed thiat six 
copies are to be furnished— three copies to 
Mr. Wai-dman, at the ofEioe of the New 
York Press, and three copies to Mr. Mur- 
phy, at the office of the Typographical 
Union, 76 Lafayette street. 

IThe (Board then adjourned to Thursday, 
June 6, 1907, at 10 a. m. 



SECOND DAY'S SBSlSION. 

New York, Jiune 6, 1907. 

■Met pursuant to adjournment. 

'Mlu'utes of the preceding meeting were 
read Md approved. 

MR: MURPHY— I understand Mr. Ward- 
man has Ibis ai'gumeut to go on with, and 
he can proceed, *nd we will make notes 
accordingly. 

CHAIRMAN — We are ready to proceed. 

MR. MURPHY— Do you think a motion is 
necessary, Mr. Chairman, relative to the 
correction of the minutes to make them 
ofticial? It is not necessary at the present 
time to adopt them. 

iCraAIRMAN— Yes; I think we ^ould do 
that— that the corrections, haviug been 
jointly made, should be formally accepted. 

MR. MURPHY— We adopted that— the 
stenograpTifer's rep6rt— subject to such cor- 
rections as may be made. 

'GHAIRiMAN— That Is covered, Mr. MiUT- 
phy. 

M!R. iCAItVAnaO— I think tiiere should 
be a resolution at the end of the proceed- 
ings, when everything is corrected, to cover 
tbem all 

MR. MURIPHT— One resolution. The 
point is: We receive^ the copies so late 
yesterdiay afternoon that we liad no Oppor- 
tunity to look them' over, and 'when we 
dio we may find some other errors. I dont 
suppose they will be material. 

iMR. MASWlSLiJ— 'One motion will cover 
that. 

CHAIRMAN- Mr. Wardman, proceed. 

MR. MURPHY—Have you exhibits that 
you want to put In, Mr. Wardman? 

MR. WARDMAN— TVell, they will be very 
lew. 

ARGUMENT BY MR. WARDOMAN. 
ME. WARDMAN— I feel that we ought 
to state In beginning our side of the pro- 
ceedings that we take an exception to some 
of Mr. Scott's' opening remarks regarding 
arbitration. Mr. Scott Intimated that the 
system of arbitration was now on trial be- 
fore the Board, and said that a good many 
members of his organization were dissatis- 
fied with It, anywayj and that the result 
of these proceedings might be to discon- 
tinue the system of arbitration altogether. 
I am quite convinced that tiere was no 
intimation here that the compositors, any 
more than the publishers, had any desire 
to avoid or evade any decision that should 
follow. But I want to state in behalf of 
the publishers that we 'have had some 
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pretty Iiai-d kuocks at arbitratlou ourselves. 
We Idst very heavily in two eases of ratber 
recent date. But, in tlie face of those 
Ibises, we voluntarily signed up for another 
five years to arbitrate any differences with 
all the unions with which we have rela- 
tions, and we are sure tiat It is much 
better for us to decide questions in this 
way, whether we win or whether we lose, 
than in such a way, for instance, as the 
compositors undertook to settle the Ques- 
tion of the wage advance in the joib offices, 
a I don't believe that the average man of 
intelligence in modern days would under- 
take to say tiat the results obtained in 
that contest were of greater benefit to the 
compositors in the newspaper offices, when 
their assessments arc considered, than any 
injury they might sustain by a fair and 
square decision of an arbitration board. 

I want to take up the three points that 
formed the main argument of Mr. Scott, 
but not entirely in the order in which he 
presented them. Now, the publishers don't 
concede that the cost of living establishes 
the value of labor in the markets of the 
world, anyway. We don't believe that tiie 
members of the skilled trades are any more 
anxious to prove and enforce any such prin- 
ciple than we are, because they would shat- 
ter in that way the whole theory of the 
high wages that are paid to skilled labor. 
The fundamental and natural law" that 
is inviolable, that establishes the value of 
a man's labor In the markets of the world, 
is the value of the services rendered. Ii 
it is not, then we have got to revise the 
whole scheme, and the man earning a 
dollar a day can claim that he is entitled 
to the same pay as the man who earns five 
dollars a day, because his cost of living 
goes up just the same as the other man's 
does. In fact, as we shall show later, it 
goes up relatively much higher, because it 
consumes a vastly larger percentage of his 
Income. But while we do not concede and 
we do not think that the other side con- 
cedes that the cost of living establishes or 
can establish the value of a man's labor, 
we want to go Into some of Mr. Scott's 
arguments on that subject, and to examine 
some of his evidence, to show how grossly 
mistaken he is both as to the actual rise 
in prices and as to what they mean • to 
any wage-earner. You will remember that 
when Mr. Scott began to present exhibits 
showing the price o'f hay and hides and 
steel — Harveyized armor plate, for all I 
know — to prove that the food of the com- 
positors was costing them twice as much, 
or half again as much as before, that I 
warned him that this was a useless Utter- 
ing up of the record, and a waste of the 
time of this Board, because It did not 

grove and eould not prove anything that 
e wanted to prove. And I also suggested 
to him that he could take a stral^t and 
sure cut to the exact increase in the cost 
of living and to the exact relationship 
that that increase bears to any man's in- 
come. Mr. Scott replied. If I remember cor- 
rectly, that he had been unable to dis- 
cover any such figures or tables or Informa- 
tion iQ the reports of the Bureau of La- 
bor of the national Government, or of the 
State Bureau. Yet, that information was 
contained In the same volumes from which 
he quoted to show the price of hay and 
hides and other things that really don't go 
on a man's breakfast table. 

ME. WILSON — ^The price of hides enters 
Into his cost of living. 

MR. WARDMAN— I will show yon where 
it comes in and how it comes in, if you 
will allow me. Mr. Scott opened his argu- 
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uieut as to the cost of living with an ex- 
tract from an editorial of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, in which some simple Idiot 
there announced that everything a man 
bought to eat «ost 50 per cent more than 
it cost in 1890 or 1892—1 don't rememiber 
which year, and that consequently the cost 
of living had cut every man's income in 
half. Subsequently, in his argument, Mr. 
Scott virtually repeated the same tigures. 
Now the only way In which the writer 
of the Eagle article and Mr. Scott could 
have obtained any such preposterous con- 
clusion was iby using what is known in 
mathematics as simple averages, as con- 
trasted with ■weighted averages. I will 
illustrate: Mr. Scott showed tihat the 
price of cayenne pepper had gone up some- 
where between 80 and 100 per cent ; like- 
wise the cost of hay ; likewise the cost of 
hides; likewise the cost of currants, ami 
there were some other articles that showed 
the same increase. Now if the cost of 
pepper should go up 100 per cent and the 
cost of heef should remain exactly where 
it was, your sion'ple average would ^cm 
apparently that your cost of living had 
increased 50 per cent because the average 
toetween 100 and 200 is 150. But for every 
cent that a man invests In cayenne jepper, 
he invests hundreds of dollars in heef. So 
in order to find out exactly what it <:osts 
a man to live under a rising or a falling 
scale of prices, you have got to weigh your 
averages. Now the United States Govern- 
ment does this in such a simple form 
that Mr. Scott might have disposed of this 
whole QTiestion in ten mlnotes, and there- 
fore it would have been unnecessary for 
me to take so much of your time as I am 
compelled to take to show the absolutely 
■misleading \rsLy In which this proposition 
has been put before the Boardi. On page 
193 of the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Labor, No. 65, date of July, 1906, the 
Government shows you exactly how to find 
out what it costs a man to live under 
varying prices. It shows the beef that a 
family consumes. It shows the poultry 
that he consumes. It shows the cofEee. 
the sugar, the tea, the cayenne pepper 
and everything else. Taking the actu.nl 
pounds that you consume, and taking the 
relative prices that you pay for those 
articles of consuimptlon, the Government 
makes anotfher table, which shows exactly 
■what you spend in dollars and cents on 
your table. Now I want to call to your 
attention the astonishing differences be- 
tween Mr. •Scott's conclusions and the con- 
clusions of the United States Government 
Bureau of Labor— and these are the con- 
clusions also of the New York State 
Bureau of Labor, of the 'Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor, and of the Illinois 
Bureau of Laibor, and, I might add, of 
every other man in the country that 
knows what statistics do— what percen- 
tages mean, as perhaps some of us know, 
who have to figure on ■getting the monev 
to pay our payix>lls. This table not onlv 
shows what it costs the normal family of 
Kood income to live in the United States, 
but it shows what it costs the family to 
live in the various geographical divisions, 
so that Mr. Scott, hy turning to page 199 
might have found exactly what it costs 
the normal family to live here in the""" 
North Atlantic States. Now in 1890 it 
cost the normal family of about $832 in- 
come-I will refer to those fi,<rures specifi- 
cally and accurately later, l have not 
i^^^ T ^l^Xl, page-$330.3r. for his 
food. In 1905 it cost hiira S362. 
The lowest period of prices in this country 



was in 1896. Prices were low then, be- 
cause so many wage-earners la Ifae Doited 
States were out of work tliat there was no 
buying power— no purchasing power, as we 
call it In the market, for anything that 
anybody had to seli. In 1896 and 1897 
they were pretty miich the same. It cost 
the normal family $313.23 a year to pro- 
Tide the food for its table. The compari- 
sons between all these years are given, 
the differences figured out In this Way : 
In 19(B it cost that family exactly |32 more 
to buy its food than it did in 1890. It 
cost it $29 more «han it cost it to buy its 
food ill 1891. It cost it $32 more to buy its 
food than in 1892, and $25 more than in 
1893, $42 more than in 1894, $46.50 more 
than in. 1S95, $49 more than in 1890, $49 
and a fraction more than in 1897. 

Now, I don't think anybody will main- 
tain that the correct way to measure the 
difference in the cost of living is to take 
the very lowest period in this country's 
history and claim that that ought to be 
the standard, for God knows none of us 
want to go back' to the conditions that 
made that standard. We did not hear so 
very much about the high cost of living 
in 1890, or 1891, or 1892, or 1893, when 
this scale went Into effect. The average 
for those years was $332.61 to the fam- 
ily. The average for 1905 was $362. Tie 
difference was $29.39 in favor of that 
period. These figures of the Government 
are based on an income of 1(834.83 a year. 
I should like to state here that all 
through his argument, in speaking of the 
cost of living and percentages, Mr. Scott 
quoted, either directly or indirectly, most 
of the Government and other statistics to 
show that his percentages were of a man's 
total income. But in all these tables that 
he quoted from (his percentages really 
were a percentage of a percentage, and 
sometimes a (percentage of a percentage of 
a percentage. Now, if you reduce per- 
centages of percentages to actuals, you 
will find how widely away his conclusions 
were from the facts. The actual Increase 
percentage, increase of $362, the cost of 
the family living in 1905, and $332.61. the 
cost of living for the years 1890 to 1894 
inclusive, is 9 per cent. Mind yon, that 
is 9 per cent increase of its previous cost 
of living— not of its expenditures, muchi 
less of Its income. Based on an income 
of $834.83, from which these tables are 
formed, that increase is only 3'A per cent 
of the income. Mr. Scott has also quoted 
some of these statistics to show that the 
cost of food consumed by a man^by a 
family. Is in the neighborhood of 50 per 
cent of his income. On i>age CXIJIX. of 
the report of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of New York for 1905 it is stated 
and made perfectl.v clear that the high 

gercentage of 50 that is paid for food is 
y those of extremely low incomes. As a 
man's income runs up the percentage that 
he spends for his food, as compared with 
all bis expenditures, runs down. Then, 
when you get to a man of an income of 
$700 or under $800, the percentage has 
declined to 41 plus. When yon get to a 
man of an Income of a thousand dollars 
or under eleven hundred, the percentage 
has declined to 38.79. When you get to a 
man of an income of $1,200 the percentage 
has declined to 36.45. And, as I have re- 
minded you before, this percentage of 
36.45 is not a percentage of his Income 
in the tables mentioned by Mr. Scott, but 
of his expenditures. We have shown that 
the actual increase in the cost of food 
that a family consumes— not hides and 



hay, but the things that a family puts 
into its belly, was 9 per cent over the. 
average for four years from 1890 to 1893. 
This equals less than 3 per cent of the 
income. Now, on page 18S of the same 
Government report food is to rent, fuel 
and light as 42.5 is to 18.25; or, in other 
words, food costs two and one-half times 
more than rent, fuel and light. There- 
fore, if the increased cost of the family's 
food is $42.30 a year, the rent, fuel and 
light will be about $17 a year, or the total 
of the two, $60 a year, or between 4% 
or 4 1-3 per cent of the Income. 

There remains to be included in what is 
generally known as the cpst of living the 
item of clothes. Mr. Scott gave no very 
definite figures as to his ideas of the cost 
of clothing, but the percentage of a man's 
income that he pays for clothing is very 
small, in any event, compared to his in- 
come. Consequently, when yoii apply these 
same Government oCticial percentages to 
the matter of clothing you get results that 
differ in a somewhat astonishing way from 
those that Mr. Scott thought he got. It 
would be very difficult to take the weighted 
percentage of the Government — that is to 
say, the statistics showing the actual things 
that a family uses — and to prove from 
those weighted averages, made up of 
actual consumption, that the cost of living 
Is more than 5 per cent of a man's total 
income In excess of what it was for the 
normal average of the four years between 
1800 and 1895. I am sorry to have taken 
up so much of the Board's time in the 
presentation of this matter to expose the 
fallacy, if not the absolute misinformation, 
sought to be conveyed by the other side. 
It would not have been necessary if Mr. 
Scott had simply submitted in evidence 
these very clear tables which I submit as 
exhibits on the part of the publishers. In 
a bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, No. 65, 
July, 1906, and the New York State De- 
partment of Labor Report for 1905 

MR. SCOTT — Mr. Chairman, Just to make 
it clear, those prices cover 1904 and 1905, as 
I understand it. 

ME. WABDMAN — What prices? 

MB. SCOTT— In both the books that you 
submit. 

MR. WARDMAN — That is, the prices of 
1905. 

MR. SCOTT— And 1904? 

MR. WARDMAN— And 1904, and, of 
course 

MR. SCOTT— They don't cover 190ff 
prices? 

-MR. WARDMAN— The 1900 prices I have 
been unable to get. I teltegraphed to the 
State Department as late as yesterday and 
asked for them, but they did not give them 
to me. They have been promising and 
promising, but they said I could not get 
them ; that they would not be available 
until July. The Government report, of 
course, is always belated. 

MR. SOO'PT— The point I wanted to put 
on the record is that those prices are not 
the last year's prices. 

MR. WARDMAN>-They are the latest au- 
thentic prices obtainable. 

CHAIRi.MAN— Are your figures not made 
on the same figures that Mr. Sieott pre- 
sented? 

MB. WARDMAN— Yes. My figures are to 
show, that Mr. Scott's conehislons were 
wrong. 

MB. SCOTT— I understand that perfectly, 
Mr. Chairman, but the point is, the quota- 
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tions made are at least a year or two years 

MR. WAEnMAN— Admittedly. 

CHAI0K1M.4N-SO were Mr. Sjott s. 
'MK. WARDMAN— :So were Mr. Scott s. 
And also, that for sixteen years of that In- 
crease -of prices, has resulted a total in- 
crease in the cost of living. Including food, 
rent, clothes, fuel and light, of five per 
cent of a man's income. ^ 

CHAIRIMAN— Of what income? What is 
your standard of income? 

JTE. WARDMAN^Of a normal income. I 
will S'tate right here ahout tliese incomes, 
that tliese figures are toased, as I explained, 
on an income in excess sliglitly — I 9S2t,„ 
the exact figures at one time^-of . $800. 
The percentage difference would be veiy 
slight. Reduced to five— It might be 4.9, 
•because when you 'take these percentages 
In the percentages, and get down that low, 
tUey are very close. ^ 

CBAIEMAN — Let me ask this ouestlon: 
But they are applied to incomes Between 
a thousand and eleven hundred doltelrs, and 
not to incomes such as our comipoaltora en- 
Joy of $1,500, $1,800 or $2i0OO. 

MR. WAIEDMAN — Well, I ■will {fnt It an- 
oith«r ' way. The night eompositor's In- 
■eome is $1,400 a year on ithe scale. Of 
course, for ' tlie same reason that thie $600 
a year man has a more favorable percentage 
than the $300, and the $800 has a more 
favoraljle percentage than the $600, the 
$1,400 a year man lias a more favorable 
percentage still than Uhe $800 man. I will 
also say that while 'these iflgiures are based 
on the eight hundred and odd dollars in- 
come, th'at there are not many trades out- 
side .fti .t!he printers' trade that Tecei^e an 
annaail-jincome: from their labor *laTgely in 
excess, of that ^ght hundred and Odd dol- 
lars,!. If shall show later, for Inatailice, In 
tlie- case of the bricklayers — wlio were 
qpoted Ihere the other day as receiving a 
vastly higher wage than tne prlnters^^^tiat 
tltey^doi^'t ^ija atbousand dollars a year, 
acegpiliug^otlif reports. 

',W.. , ■Vy'ltSOlJ^^ust to make It dear, 
Wltt:4flii'..expl,a,'^li' to tbe Board the: data 
li^om'wMeh tWs evidence is gathered, how 
It is collected. 

MR. WA-RDMAN— It is all here. On 
jpi^ge, IMi-ri^T^ have this volume, haven't 
yoti? You quoted from it yesterday? 
,ME„ WILSON— Yes. sir. 

OVIR. WAEDMAJf — On page 194 and fol- 
lowing, the Govern'qient ■ shows exactly 
iipw tliese. conclusions are reached — that 
is, how they take the actual food that a 
family consumes, and how they 

ME. WII/SON — No, you don't quite 
«;a(x}h me. What I iwant to get at Is, who 
Ip it pays this money — ^is It right here in 
N«w York ? 

',.:'UB.i WARDMAN— -I said In the North 
AtlJintio States. I explained that. 

MR. WIIiSON— All right. 

Mil. Wi.RDMAiN-^-The cost of living In 
the North Atlantic States Is less than in 
some of the others. While you are on that 
subject I can put In right. here some com- 
parative prices of commodities as showing 
the re'ationshlp In the c6st between the 
cost - of living In various , geographical di- 
visions. In the same bulletin. No. 65, the 
Government has a taWe, from pages ,309 to 
314, that shows among other things, these 
differences : 

The .price of beans, was : 

In the North Atlantic States 108.6 
In the North Central States, 121'.8 
In the Western Stites 141.6 



ROAST BEEF. 

Norm Atlantic }00.S 

Nortfti Central • l". 

Western • -i-io J 

BEEJF STEAES. 

North AtlaniHc ^11- 

North Central il*-* 

Western ir^s.a 

OHIiOEENS. 

North Atlantic ll?-5 

North, Central 124.9 

Western 109.3 

•That Is whpre we get It In the neck on 

chiclsens, as compared wlitih tlie West — or, 
wlhere the ohieken got It. * 

FISH. 

North A,tlanti<; 109.4 

North Central 112.6 

Western 108.2 

SAI/r FISH. 

North Atlantic 111.7 

North Central 120.4 

Western , . . . . 150. 

MnTTON. 

North Atlantic 115.2 

North Central 122.7 

Western 115.1 

PORK, SALT AND BACON. 

North Atlantic 134.2 

North Central 142.5 

Western 139.2 

POTATOES. 

North Atlantic 107.8 

North Central 113.9 

Western 110, 

Bread and flour Is about the same : ' 

Nortfh Atlantic 104 9 ' 

North Central 104.9 

Western 98 4 

BTJTTEE. 

North Atlantic 113 4 

North Central 1138 

Western 108'.4 

I might put that In now as an exhibit 

merely on that subject. I was not going 
nT^PS.' V '"• I ^^^ It merely for reference, 
hut It ehosvs the relationship. They are all 
In here; <>f course, as you know. 

,. {.^®'%®'-S®?,l° evidence and marked "Pub. 
llshers' Exhibit 1.") 

^^^^ SCOTT— I notice one or two— they 
might have been errors of transmission or 
they might have, been errors of yours— as 
to rice having been Increased in price 43 
ShL.^*', ^'"^^.i? »°«^ of the particular 
^^P'^^^'^'^^,'"^'^ .S"Sar and coffee and 
some other filings, that has not increased 
at all. ^t Is of little consequence. 

ME. WILSON — No ; we have shown there 
"rjf no change In the price of rice; ' 
q MR.^ WAEDMAN— In his argument he 

HE. SCOTT— I do not know there was 
any action taken on the record of the pre- 
7k°*^^®^^'?" o* ^^ Board, but we suggest 
D is mmutes of the last session of the 
^tea approved until they are cor- 

t.^i:^ WARDMAN— That has aH been at- 
n^^^,r°;y. ^? ^''''f, discussed some of 
wei™' ^""^ * "* '^^ '"^^^ ^°^' ^'"^ 

MR^^w^i^i^TSr** ^^^ "^^ attended to. 
tw i™y^.^'^M:fN— ^°" <1W not put In 
that bulletin, did you — No. 6b? 

ME. MAXWELt— No 
th^ D- WAJRDMAN— I win put In No. 65 of 
mlro^TnT r°'„^*'^'"^' Department of Com- 
merpe and Labor, as an exhibit to verify 

k^^JL H?* *" this report of the New York 
State Department of Labor, but I shall 
again refer to It. I will let that alone now 
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(BuIletiD referred to marked "Publishers' 
Exhibit 2.") 

iME. WABiDMiiN— 'In order to try. to 
save time, and yet to cover as many o£ 
the points as can be reached, I am going 
to try" to sort of combine some of my 
answers to Mr, Scott's argument with 
some of my own arguments, so that we 
shan't have to go back and go oyer the 
ground again. 

M'R. MAXWBLL^'Mr. Wajdman, just for 
a moment. Are you going to get away 
from tails percentage system iwhich we 
■were discussing? iffiat Is, the percentage 
of the percentages. ;Are you througfa with 
that particular subject? • 

ME. WARDMAN— I am through with that ; 
yes. 

ME. MAXWELL — I would like to ask a 
question before you get any further. In 
your figures you devoted a certain amount 
of time to the percentage— devoted to food, 
and also to the percentage — devoted to rent, 
coal and llgfht? 
MR. WARD'MA'N— Yes. 
MR. MAXWELL— CSin you give the total 
percentage of those two put xogetlher? 

MR. WARDMAN — Xes, I gave that to 
you. I might repeat that. I can look 
right at the table. On page 188, which 
I quoted and submitted, the percentage 
of food is 42.54 of expenditures, not In- 
come. Remembering, of course, that these 
percentages are of families with an aver- 
age income of 1834.83, the percentage of 
food is 42..54; rent, 12.95; fuel, 4.19, 
lighting, 1.06; clothing, husband, 4.39, 
wife 3.39, children 6.26. I will make those 
totals for yon right now. 

MR. MAXWELL — That is enough. 
MR. WAEDMAN — Expenditures, you 
note. Include insurance, as they make 
them up here, and taxes, and they have 
got d<iwn here contributions to labor 
organizations. 

CHAIRMAN — They have increased, have 
they not? 

MR. WARDMAN — Assessments, religion, 
charity organizations, intoxicating liquors 
and other purposes. 

MR. SCOTT-^Mr. Chairman, would the 
publishers care to give an estimate of their 
idea of the percentage In tie Increase of 
the cost of living? 

MR. WARDMAN — Ton mean a per- 
centage of the increase In the cost .of liv- 
ing, of your Income or what? Just state 
it please, so that I can know. 

MR. SCOTT — No, not of the income at 
all, but of the Increase in the cost of liv- 
ing in 1907 as compared with 1892. 

MR. WARDMAN — I gave it to you ex- 
aoHy. It is stated In the argument. 

CHAIRMAN — Not as to 1907. We are 
answering Mr. Scott's own figures. 

MR. WARDMAN— Of 1907 it would be a 
fraction of 1 per cent, because, when yon 
reduce these things through a period of 
ifourteen years, you find that these ad- 
vances have only edged it up a li'ttle bit; 
when you put on another year you find the 
same thing: 

MR. SCOTT— The point I want to make 
is this: I want simply to imake a record of 
it. According to your argument It cost the 
printer only one per cent more. 

ME. WAEDMAN— I have not the figures. 
I am not a Brooklyn Eagle writer on per- 
ceiDtages. When I i^rite an .article on sta- 
tistics I have them. I have not. got them. 
MB. MURPHY- 1 understand Mr. Scott 
asks you if you are willing to concede 
what is the percentage to-day? 



MR. WARDMAX — I do not concede any. 
thing. I do not know. 

MR. MURPHY — Mr. Scott asks you what 
figures you would be willing to concede. 

MR. WARDMAN — I have no way of 
basing a figure. Obviously as the trend 
has been upward, there has been a further 
Increase last year to this, but what it is 
I cannot give you until I get the figures — 
until these men in the government who 
work them up, getting the facts and in- 
formation all over the country, have re- 
duced them. 

CHATRMAN — We would like to call Mr. 
Scott's attention to the fact that Mr. Ward- 
man is answering Mr. Scott's own figures. 
Mr. Scott presented no government or 
State figures as to the cost this year. 
He presented exactly the same figures that 
Mr. Wardman has, but placed a different 
relationship on tfiem. 

MR. WARDMAN — He also presented 
some figures, for instance, like wheat, 
where they had a corner in wheat, the 
other day, and had jumped it to an alarm- 
ing price. 

Ml*. CARVALHO— As I recollect Mr. 
Scott's argument, he claimed the cost of 
living had gone up 33 per cent. All Mr. 
Wardman is doing or trying to do is to 
show by these statistics 

MR. WARDMAN — That they are vari- 
able ' — 

ME. CAEiVALHO^That they are vari- 
able, that Mr. Scott's statements are not 
in accordance with, the facts. 

MR. WARDMAN — Preposterous. 

MR. WILSON — ^That they are not as 
large as we claim ? 

MR. CARVALHO— Let the figures speak 
for themselves. He is simply refuting 
your statement. The publi^ers will make 
no statement as to what the figures show. 

MR. WARDMAN — I want to say. In one 
of Mr. Scott's general tables, in which he 
was showing some other things, that per- 
haps inadvertently he left in a quotation 
. from one of the government reports that 
show that tihe increase was 12 per cent 
on the price of food. Now, the actual 
Increase was 12 per cent on the price of 
food, not 12 per cent of your income or 
your expenditure. 

MR. SCOTT — ^Mr. Chairman, I do not 
like to Interrupt Mr. Wardman. 

MR. WARDMAN — I wanted you to. 

CHAIRMAN — As a general principle, Mr. 
Scott, we would much rather have the In- 
terruption and get the disputed points 
cleared up as we go along, rather than 
have to drag them out for another session. 

MR. SCOTT — I do not care about that, 
Mr. Chairman, but I do not like Mr. Ward- 
man practically placing the burden of all 
the statistics we have presented on me. 
I- have quoted from other authorities, and 
when I quoted from the Brooklyn Eagle, I, 
of bourse, did not assume the responsibility 
for tihe statements made in the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

MR. WARDMAN — I would be an idiot if 
I did so, and wouldn't I he responsible, 
morally. If I .put in a fool statement here 
to show that the cost of living had dimin- 
ished? It wouldn't be any more prepos- 
terous than, yours. 

CHAIRMAN — It would be comparatively 
easy for some one to go upstairs and write 
an editorial and have it printed. 

MR. WARDMAN — I think under the cir- 
cumstances somebody might be tempted to 
do It. 

ME. SCOTT — ^The only point 1 want to 
make Is to ask the publishers to give an 
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estimate as to their opinion of the in- 
creased cost of living, if tley care to do it. 
ME. CAEVALHO— Jlr. Wardman has 
gone into that. 

MR. SCOTT — If you gentlemen agree to 

do It 

CHAIRMAN— We would be glad to go 
into a statement of the increased cost of 
our doing business, and on that ground ask 
for a reduction of our running expenses ; 
we would be glad to do tliat. 

MR. MUKPHY — In the Jatest figures, as I 
remember them, Mr. Wardman had figured 
down to a fraction below five per cent. 
MR. WAEDMAN— Of what? 
ME. MURPHY— Of expenditures. 
ME. ^VAEDMAN — Of what? 
MR. MUEPHY— Cost of living. 
ME. WAEDMAX — No, I beg your pardon. 
You won't find anything on the record to 
that effect. Five per cent of Income, in 
other woids. and not as the Brooklyn Eagle 
says, and not as the compositors iave sub- 
mitted here, that half a man's income is 
swallowed iip by this increased cost of liv- 
ing, but admittedly on the Government fig- 
ures, five per cent, pernaps something in 
excess of five per cent, five and an elglifh, 
five and a quarter, has been actually taken 
out of your income, if you don't try to save 
It ; if you keep up your normal manner of 
living and don't cut it off, that talkes that 
five oer cent from your income. They show 
it. [Nobody disputes it. 

ME. MUEPHY— That is what I said. 
MR. WAEDMAN — You begin that the in- 
creased cost of living was -ve per cent. 
That is where you get your confusion on 
the percentages. The increased cost of 
living Is nearly twelve per cent; that Is, 
the sa;me amount of food costs twelve per 
cent more than it did, but it does not take 
twelve per cent more of your imcome. be- 
cause you do not spend lialf your income 
on food, nor anywhere near thsii,. 

CHAIRMAN — And in asking an increase 
of scale you are asking for an Increased In- 
come : you are not asking us to pay the 
specific amount you pay for food. 

ME. WILSON — Our contention was 
that In New York City between 1893 and 
1907 there lias been an increase of twenty 
to forty per cent in rent; that the price of 
clothing has gone up from ten to forty per 
cent and that the cost of food has advanced 
from forty to fifty per cent. Those are the 
conclusions you are contendng against, aie 
they not? 

ME. WAEDMAN— Absolutely. 
ME. SCOTT — I meant to argue it the 
other day. That is all. 

MB. WARDMAN — -About this rent ques- 
tion ; It is not necessary to go into It fur- 
ther. Now, Mr. Scott, you were Interrupt- 
ed at the time you said you wanted to have 
Bomething to say on the record. 

ME. SCOTT — ^I do not care particularly 
for it, except tbat you had stated, as I 
gathered It from your remarks, that. In 
your opinion nnd In the opinion of tlie 
publishers, the actual cost of living !had 
not increased materially. 

ME. WAEDMAN— I did not say tlvat. 1 
consider that five per cent, of a man's 
Income going into anything Is a material 
increase. We concede that the cost of 
living has gone up. 

ME. SCOTT— -Then, the only point I 
want to make is : How much do yon con- 
cede ? 

MR. WAEDMAN — We ^ow, and we 
have absolutely proved that your figures 
are preposterous; but 'we have done none 
of this with the idea of conceding that 
the cost of living determines the value of 



labor I hare merely exploded a lot of 
misinformation that you Have submitted 

ME SCOTT— The only point I want to 
make is, would the pub"sliers care at _^B 
time, and it seems to me that.U w^ pub- 
lishers are to concede a"y«»?S ,^"Li* 
should Ibe done on the record at this time, 
as to the percentage of increase In the 
cost of living to-day compared with Uie 
year in which the existing scale was made. 

MR. WAEDMAN — I do not consider that 
it is necessary. 

CHAIRMAN — Mr. Wardman ihas already 
stated that the figures upon which you 
based your argument, and upon which He 
bases Ws, show an increase in the cost of 
your supplies of 12 per cent, on the 
cost not on your Income. You are asking 
for an increase in income on acount of 

that cost. , ^ .., ^ J. .. M 

M'R. WAEDMAN — I will state, not for 
your information because you have prob- 
ably got the same information as I have 
on that subject, but as a mere matter of 
letting liglit into pitchy darkness, that the 
cost of living in a great many respects 
has not gone up in New York City so much 
as the increase in the North Atlantic terri- 
tory, Imimediately surrounding this city, 
as 1 have quoted. 

ME. WILSON — You base your conclu- 
sions upon data gathered from the North 
Atlantic States? ^ ,. ^ ^ 

MR. WAEDMAN — Yes. I live out of 
New York City and buy mv meats In New 
York City, because I can ibuy them here 
cheaper than in the country. I buy all my 
groceries In New York City at Siegel 
Cooper's, because they can sell them cheaper 
than any one else In New York or New 
England. I have tested it all. I do not 
throw away any more money than anybody 

Mr. WILSON — The point I would like to 
put on the record here is. Do the pub- 
lishers concede that the cost of living has 
increased? 

MR. WAEDMAN— Why, we concede that 
• cost ; we proved it. 

ME. SCOTT — Well, then, what percent- 
age? 

ME. WAEDMAN — That the cost of liv- 
ing uip to 1905, Including 1905, as shown 
by these official reports on the subject, 
requires 5 per cent more of a man's 
Income than It required In the four years — 

MR. CARVALHO— Ending 1903. 

ME. WAEDMAN — In 1904 ; if my mem- 
ory serves. 

MR. SCOTT — ^As I underetand it, .yon 
wish It put on the record that the cost of 
living to-day Is 5 iper cent more than It 
was when we made the scale. Is that 
right? 

MR. WARDMAN— No, it Is not. 

ME. SCOTT — ^What is the percentage? 
Is it 5 per cent, 10 per cent or 15 per 
cent? 

ME. WAEDMAN — The figures that we 
analyzed showed that the price of the food' 
of the average family had increased over 
that four year period that I quoted 9 
per cent. It is all In there. The price 
of food had Increased 5 per cent. 

MR. WILSON— In the North Atlantic 
States? 

MR. WAEDMAN— In the North Atlantic 
States — but that does not follow, as you 
and the Brooklyn Eagle and others have 
tried to claim, that that means It takes 
9 per cent more of your Income to get 
'that 9 per cent Increase in the coat ot 
your food. 
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ME. CAEVALHO — This is what he 

^'^^\ ^ ^J^^^lL < Paper passed by Mr. Car- 
valho to Mr. Wardman). 

MR. WAKDMAN — He also wants an In- 
terpreter. I will explain that. 

MR. CARVALHO — That is what he 
wamts. We win put it on the record. He 
can look at it. 

MR. WAKDMAN— I have submitted to 
him the 'income, the income of $835 per 
year. 

MR. CAR%-ALHO — Eight hundred and 
Thirty-flre dollars per year. 

MR. WARDMAN — The Increased amount 
of the income ap,plled to the cost of living 
is in the neighborhood of 5 per cent. 

■ME. McPAELAND— Would we be Justi- 
fied in Inferring that the publishers con- 
tend that that part of the income still 
remaining is a percentage more valuable 
than the amount already expended? 
MR. WARDMAN — I do not follow you. 
ME. CARVALHO— Is it that what vou 
want to know? 

(Paper shown to Mr. Scott by Mr. Car- 
valho.) 

ME. MDEPHY— Mr. Chairman, let us get 
around the table and discuss those things so 
that the colloquy can be taken down by 
the stenographers. I am afraid that if 
everybody is speaking at once there will be 
no record. 

MR. WARDMAN— Let me show that the 
rest of his income does not deteriorate. 
MR. MURPHY— Pardon me. 
CHAIRMAN — The stenographer did not 
get the question. 

MR. MAXWELL— If Mr. McParland will 
ask the question. 

MR. M'PARLAND— I simply ask since the 
publishers concede that the price of the 
necessaries of life have advanced to a cer- 
tain state of percentage upon the amount 
formerly expended for the same purpose, 
does not the money still retained by the 
family as savings deteriorate in value to an 
amount equal at least to the amount of the 
increase in the amount expended for neces- 
saries ? 

MR. WARDMAN — Let me show you very 
graphically that it does not necessarily fol- 
low. In the last year, while the price of 
food has been going up. If It has been 
going lip, or ihowever much It has been go- 
ing up, the price of New York City bonds. 
Government bonds and gilt-edged securities 
have been going down. The remainder of 
your money has appreciated in value. You 
can buy" more bonds with It to-day than 
you could two years ago, three years ago 
or four years ago. 

CHAIRMAN— Getting for the best bonds 
savings bank interest. 

MR. WARDMAN— It does not follow 
necessarily; it depends upon the state of 
•the market. 

CHAIEMAN — Savings bank Interest is an 
important factor, we will say with the so- 
called Industrial element in the commun- 
ity. Only last week the eighteen savings 
banks of New York met and resolved to 
make their annual rate 4 per cent, renew- 
ing the figure they maintained for the last 
half of last year. Previous to that and for 
seven or eight years, savings earned only 
3% per cent. NW, yon can sit down and 
figure what the percentage of 4 per cent 
over S% Is. 

MR. WAEDMAN — And five years ago you 
bought the gilt edge New York Central 
Railroad stock on a 3% per cent, basis ; 
to-day you buy on very nearly a 6% per 
cent .basis. If you put all your money In 
the New York Central stock It Is worth 
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aJmost twice as much as it was six years 
ago. 

MR. MAXWELL — Do I understand you 
to say that you can buy New York Central 
stock on a 6 per cent, basis to-day? 

MR. WARDMAN — Walt a minute. New 
York Central stock was selling at 170 when 
it was paying 5 per cent dividend on par. 
You paid 170 for something that paid you 
5 per cent on par. You can buy It to-day 
for 109 and it pays you 7 per cent on par. 
It is 6% ; it is more than 6% per cent 
which it returns you. The amount of your 
income has doubled on what you put Into 
New York Central. 

CHAIRMAN — State accurately for us, 
Mr. Wardman, the ipercentage on the per- 
centage In the increase of % of 1 per 
cent per annum on 3% per cent In the sav- 
ings banks. What Is it, 18 per cent, 15 
<per cent! 

MR. WAEDMAN — The percentage of In- 
crease ? 

CHAIRMAN — It is one-seventh. 
M«. CARVALHO— One-seventh. 
ME. WARDMAN— That Is just wiiat it 
is. 

CHAIRMAN — That is an important fac- 
tor. 

ME. WILSON — Fourteen and two- 
sevenths per cent? 

CHAIEMAN — As affecting the wage- 
earner. 

ME. M'PARLAND — Of course, we will 
offer some argument on that later. We 
simply want to get your view point. 

MS. WAEDMAN — ^Yes. I understand 
that. 

ME. WILSON — Your contention was 
then in the matter of rent, the increase 
had been about 10 per cent? 

MR. WARDMAN — No, I do not submit 
any actual figures on the rent question 
because in looking over Mr. Scott's argu- 
ment I did not see that he submitted any 
figures in detail. He quoted two firms in 
Brooklyn as of the opinion that rents had 
advanced 20 per cent, if my memory serves 
me. Was it not? 
ME. WILSON— Yes. 

ME. WARDMAN — And he put in some 
extraordinary testimony that I did not 
think it worth while to answer, about the 
increased assessment values in New York 
City, as tending to show that that repre- 
sented, necessarily, an Increased rent, when 
it was caused by the building of houses. 

CHAIRMAN — And by the alleged 100 per 
cent valuation that went Into effect a few 
years ago. 

ME. WAEDMAN— They have built new 
houses on which they have spent hundreds 
of millions of dollars, which caused these 
Increased values. 

ME. CAEVALHO — They were assessed on 
a 60 per cent value a few y'ears ago, but 
now on 100 per cent. 

MR. WILSON— I understand that. 
MR. WARDMAN — I have tried not to be 
too long, but as we decide to be long, I 
shall be. I did think of suggesting, merely 
as something for the Board to consider, 
that I did not believe when your landlord 
comes around to the average man and says 
he is going to increase your rent, that 
you calmly submit. I know exactly what^ 
happened to me five or six years ago, six 
years ago exactly. My landlord proposed 
to Increase my rent and I moved out and 
I paid less rent than I did before. A year 
and a half ago my new landlord sug- 
gested to me that he wanted to increase 
my rent. It was not 10 per cent that he 
wanted to put on it, and it was not 5 



per cent on the rent, mind you, nor on 
the income. It was not a fraction of a 
lialf per cent on the Income. But -when he 
wanted to put his rent up on me again I 
said "I will move out again." And I did some 
figuring, and I said : "I can build a house 
and still further get my' rent down, and 
have a better house than I had," ' and I 
proceeded t:o build a house. It might be 
answered' every man cannot build a house 
when his rent goes up, but jC is my ex- 
perience in looking into the affairs of my 
friends and others, that nearly everybody 
cam build a house these days by joining 
a building and loan association, and cut 
down his rent. 

CHAIRMAN— I have lived in one block 
in Brooklyn, Stuyvesant avenue, for eleven 
years, in a 'house that I paid J8,500 for. 
The ihouee nex{ door is exactly the same 
and the best offer that could be got last 
year in the market was $7,200. The woman 
tried to sell it. In that neighborhood I 
know a number of people who pay rent, 
and I know another house iust exactly as 
good as mine where a woman has paid 
$46.50 a month, and the most extravagant 
-raise asked for was to put it up to $50, 
and she would not pay It. My' taxes be- 
fore the present system of assessment went 
Into effect were $159 a year. They are 
now $121, outside of the water rate, so 
that there is no element there to force 
any increase, unless it is a competition 
of people to live in certain localities. 

MR. WILSON— Mr. Seitz lives in a pri- 
vate house. A block and a half away fiom 
him, at Hancock street and Lewis avenue, 
is an apartment house flhat recently changed 
■hands, and the rents were advanced. 

MR. CARVALHO— What per cent? 

MR. WILSON— About 20 per cent. The 
tenants moved out and it immediately filled 
up with new tenants, who paid the advance. 

MR. WARDMAN— They were probably do- 
ing as I was, moving away and saving rent 
I do not think either of us submit to things ■ 
that .we can dodge. You cannot dodge In 
any way things that you ihave to eat. It 
IS the same way on clothes. If anybodv 
pro-ved that, it was that Smart Aleck cotton 
combine that tried to put cotton xm to 20 
cents a pound three or four years ago, and 
-Oiey found out that the people could get 
along with less cotpm, and they got so much 
ootrton in their warehouses that the bottom 
ten out of the market and prices went back 
.to where they were before. 
■r.,^f- MAXWELL— I live within a few 
blocks of Mr. Seitz, and have a flat there 
that cost $5,500.. and I sold for $7,200 a 
Tv""" l?5 ^^2 months ago. The rents were 
.then $16 a floor and taiey are $20 now, and 
in the ptheis of thfe row of (houses, com- 
posed or ten or twelve, the same thing pre- 

MR. WARDMAN— That was a 25 per cent 
Increase in your rent in that particular case, 
K*„ *jS "''* " ^® JPf "=«"' increase in your 
expenditures nor 25 per cent increase on 
your income nor a 20 per cent, nor 5 per 

,.»w;.i**'i-'^K^^J^^ 'fas offering this in 
rebuttal of Mr. Seitz's testimony on that 
section of Brooklyn. ^ 

MR. WILSON— I live around the corner 
from iMr. beitz, and where I paid $20 three 
years ago, I pay $25 now. 
^^'^J- SCOTT— The fact that the tenant 
^°J^y,^^lJ^°^^ ?2.* P^^e or disprove the 

M^ TO J^\i';^°«*»?^^"PA ^^««° Increased. 

MR WARDMAN— I did not submit It or- 

£^'^}\^\ ^/^'^ ^ suggested It as to what 

•^puld be done. We would do the same 

thing in clothes; if the price of clothes 



doubles, we wear a suit a little longer ; if 
we do not, we are fools. 

MR. MURPHY — iMr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask Mr. Wardman, through you, a 
question. I believe in the opening of his 
argument he made a statement that has 
a direct bearing on all this conversation 
we bave been having for the last ten 
minntes, and that is that the . increased 
cosit of living you maintain is no reason 
why there should be an increase in the 
wages of skilled labor. 

MR. WARDMAN — Will the steaogi-apher 
turn back and quote me directly? 

(The official stenographer examinad find 
read bis notes as requested.) 

MR. WILSON— You do not believe, then, 
in Carl Marx's ii-on law of wages? 

MR. WARDMAN — I believe In lots of 
things theoretically that I do not believe 
In practically, and vice versa It does not 
v.'o.'k out. 

MR. SCOTT — I understand this is not 
a theoretiead proposition at all. It is a 
practical proposiition that is before the 
Board. 

MB. WARDMAN — Do we move on now? 

CHAIRMAN — ^Yes, proceed. 

MB. WARDMAN — I think that I was 
explaining that I should undertake to com- 
bine, if I can, as I go along, some of our 
answers to Mr. Scott's presentation with 
some of OUT own arguments. This may 
cause frequent stops to the relief of the 
stenographers, but perhaps we can work 
it out that way quicker than in any other. 
I want to ask Mr. Scott if in comparing 
the two strings, which he submitted the 
other day, he compared the minimum lino- 
type with the maximum hand piece dupe, 
or if he reduced those scales to their 
proper equivalents as we have undertaken 
to reduce the percentages of the cost of 
living to their equivaients? 

MR. 'SCOTT- — The two strings which we 
submitted were based on the araoun: of 
type that a man would set. 

MR. WARDMAN — I understand that. 

MR. SCOTT — To represent in dollars 
and cents, not the minimum amount, cer- 
tainly not; because a man under tlie piece 
system might only set two or three thou- 
sand ems a night. 

MB. WARDMAN — Perhaps I do not 
make myself clear. There are two bases of 
'Comparison between the old hand piece- 
work duipes and the present linotype meas- 
■urement. It is well recognized. It is so 
clearly recognized In the recent adjustment 
of the scale in Denver that the matter is 
set forth, for instance, in establishing the 
standard dn Denver, which you iwill be 
Interested to know is not 22,000 ems, but 
40,000 ems. It is stated that It should 
be over 40,000 linometer measurement, or 
45,000 ems dupe measurement. What 1 
was getting at is, Did you Just put those 
two things together as relative equivalents 
or did you reduce them? 

MR. SCOTT — They were relative equiva- 
lents, except as the record shows that we 
conceded that the longest string was per- 
haps above the average. 

MB. WAEDMAN— Oh, yes, that was made 
clear. 

MR. SCOTT — That was because of the 
system in dhe different offices. That was 
the only reason. 

MB. WARDMAN — I do not understand 
whether you had reduced it or not. If 
you had, then the comparison is relatively 
correct; if you had not. It Is relatively 
incorrect. In answer to Mr. Scott's point 
about the reward which went to the old 
piece man at hand setting, and to the 
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present linotype operator, I want to sub- 
mit first that the difference which he 
pictured between those two exlhlblts is 
misleading. He took, In the first place, 
what he says In his argument was a large 
product for one man's night work, and 
then he drew conclusions as to the in- 
justice worked to all the compositors as 
If all the compositors averaged such a 
nlglit's work. The truth al)ont the aver- 
age product of the average, well clraum- 
stanced composing room is that it does 
not run as high as Mr. Soott's figures. I 
refer to tihe composing rooms, of course, 
in New York City. For the week ending 
May 27, 1907, the average production in 
ems, per hour, for all the men of the 
morning force of the World was 4,475, 
evening force, 4,650. 

MR. *O0TT — Mr. Chairman, are those 
columns, thousands of ems • 

MR. WARDMAN — Thousands of ems 
per hour. Did I not state per hour? 

MIR. SCOTT— No. 

CHAIRMAN— I do not think you did. 

MR. WiARDlMAN— The World office Is 
conceded to be equal, or perhaps superior, 
to the average office in New York City. 

MR. MAXWBIvL — Who is that conceded 
by, Mr. Wardman? 

MR. CARVALHO— It has a better aver- 
age than ours. 

MR. WARDMAN — Weil, I think by most 
of us who do not get the same results. 

MR. M'CANN— Does that refer to the 
World office? 

MR. WARDMAN — Yes. 

MR. M'CANN: — ^The World has a system 
whereby a man is not at his machine all 
the time. For instance, if he gets a theatre 
ad. with a cut in, he steps over to the 
machine and sets that line and goes away 
and makes the adi. complete. He Is not 
Working on the machine all the time. 

MR. WARDMAN — That would not affect 
Mr. Scott's argument. Mr. Scott's argument 
is that because tihese men do so much work, 
these men on the long string, that every 
man in the office should get $6 a day. 
That is the point. 

MR. M'PARLAND— You oibject to class- 
ing the hand man as an operator. Is that 
the Idea? 

MR. WARDMAN — No, I am showing the 
man's production. In the old days the 
man did not get his money unless he pro- 
duced it; the man who produced it got 
it ; the man who did not took the 
fortunes of war. But now you propose 
that because a specific man, whose string 
Mr. Scott put in evidence, does so and so, 
that every man whether he produces or not 
shonld get $6. because of the great value 
of this 'Particular man's product. And I 
am showing you that the average product 
of all the force on the World, one of the 
great newspapers of this city, is nothing 
like the string which Mr. Scortt submitted 
as the basis for bis argument. 

MR. M'PARLAND— You don't take into 
consideration, apparently, the different con- 
ditions prevailing in the World as com- 
pared with the office In. which thait string 

MR. SCOTT — Mr. Chairman, I will quote 
from the record itself on page 15. It Is 
an error of the stenographer here. He gives 
the credit, for the statement to Mr. Car- 
valho, but it was a statement made iby the 
representatives of the Union. 

MR. WARDMAN— Page 15? 

MR. SCOTT — Page 15. (Reading from 
record of the Arbitration Board.) "The 
members of Typographical Union No. 6 be- 
lieve that . all comiposltors ^ould share in 
the product of this machine." That was 
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the statement. (Continues reading.) "The 
fast man makes up for the slower one ot 
for the one who is handicapped by lack of 
opportunity. The fair method seems to us 
that all should benefit, not merely a few. 
That is our Idea of the square deal.'^ We 
believe that this should be divided up. 

MR. WARDMAN — I am perfectly willing 
to let that stand. I do not see that that 
changes the argument. I will submit this : 
These are your official records. Do you 
want a copy made of them? 

CHAIRMAN — rSo far as the financial 
statement <m the first page is concerned, I 
do not think they should go in, but the 
table of averages should go in. 

MR. WARDMAN — Will it be permissible 
for me to submit this later as an exhibit, 
or will you take the figures? These are 
right from the official records. 

MR. MURPHY — They can be substan- 
tiated ? 

Ci^AIBMAN- Yes. 

MR. MURPHY — We have no objetion to 
their introduction later on. 

MR. WARDMAN — I think I shall want to 
refer to them again. Also I do not think 
that Mr. Scott's comparison^ of the lelative 
value of the two strings was ' fair. From, 
the point of view of the publishers, first, 
the cost of producing that string involved, 
as Mr. Scott said, certain percentages be- 
yond ine wage paid to the operator ^ho 
pioduced that string. Mr. Scott, in onr 
judgment, has placed those figures entirely 
too low. For instance, he gave the ai(- 
nual rental of ttie machine on a basis of 
6 per cent of tne cost value. Now, as a 
matter of fact, most of the machines in this 
country are not owned by the newspapers, 
but are rented to them by the Meigen- 
thaler people, and their rent ds still, I be- 
lieve, $500 a year, is it not? 

MR. CARVALHO— 'From $500 to $600, de- 
pending upon the machine. 

CHAIRMAN — New ones are $600. 

Mr. CARVADHO — The new ones are $600 
and the old ones $500. 

MR. WARDMAN — The rent of the ma- 
chine" represents a cost to the newspaper 
to be added to the wage paid to the opera- 
tor of very nearly $2 a working day. Then 
there are added to the cost of that string 
other items which did not exist In thei o.di 
days of the hand setting, such as the cost 
of the machine tender and of his helper, 
and of the power to run the macihln'e and 
of the heat to melt the metal, and of the 
use of the metal itself, and all those items, 
added to the $4.50 of the scale which is 
paid to laie night man, increases the cost 
of that measurement very largely above 
what Mr. Scott thought it cost. Further- 
more, from the point of view of the operator 
himself, the operator comes and takes 
charge of his machine, does his night's 
work, at the scale of $4.50, and that is the 
end of the operation. In the old days of 
hand setting there was 'the distribution 
of the type. Either the operator has had 
his hours shortened for this equivalent 
of wage which he gets or he has had his 
wages correspondingly increased by the 
differential. If it took him two hours more 
pt labor a day to distriibute the tfv% that 
has all got to be figured in in making the 
differential between the product of the 
machine and of the old hand type setting 
and of its relative value both to the pub- 
lisher and to the compositor. We are not 
going to maintain that the machine is not 
a. good thing. We do submit that the ma- 
chine is a good thing for both dsides ; that 
it has benefited the compositor largely in 
the fewer number of hours that he works ; 
that it has benefited the compositor largely 



In the fact that when he goes down to 
the otElce on a weekly wage he knows he 
is going to get his week's wages. I think 
all of you will bear witness to ithe fact that 
the value of a string that a man was go- 
ing to set in a given night, in the old 
days, varied according to conditions from 
day to day, the value to him in his pocket, 
I mean, the money he got, from week to 
week, and he never did know exactly what 
he wag going to get. Now then, Mr. Scott, 
taking '&ls maximum value as he calls it:, 
as if it were something that you went out 
and sold in t>he market like bread or beef, 
maintains that the compositor Is virtually 
worse off In actual earnings than he was 
in those .days. But I do not see how he 
can figure 'that out, because his own fig- 
ures as to what a man set in the band 
measurement, reduced to dollars, and I 
think Ihe somewhere expresses it in dollars, 
varied all the way from $3 to $6 a day. 
He gives yon the impression by dangling 
this string before you that every man 
ought to have ?6, whether he earns it or 
not, because somebody earns it, and he ad- 
mits that in the old days on their pro- 
duction that some men actually got only 
*3 a day. He ignores the fact that hot- 
the man who got only |3 a day and the 
man who got more than $3 a day did a 
great deal more work for that money in 
hours than he does to-day, because he had 
the distribution to take care of. Mr. Scott 
furthermore undertakes to show in letters 
from Chicago and St. Louis that the men 
are paid very much higher there than they 
are paid in New York City. 

Now, the men in those cities that earn 
the high wages are .paid on the basis of 
their production, and Mr. Scott knows' that 
very well. The man who does not produce 
does not get the money ; the man who pro- 
duces gets the money. Now, I cannot put 
in any better exhibit on that subject than 
Mr. Scott's own exhibit from Chicago. He 
says that the amount set varies from 3,200 
to 10,000 iper hour. 'Now, of course, the 
man who sets 3,200 does not get paid the 
same as the man who sets 10,000. and yet 
Mr. Scott's contention before the publishers 
here is that we ought to make a high scale, 
as high as the highest man gets in Chicago, 
because the gentleman who writes this let- 
ter, I think, says that Ms own earnings 
averaged $6 a day or $6.50; wnile in Chi- 
cago the man who only sets one-third of 
what that man sets gets only one-third of 
what he gets. The same thing applies to 
St. Louis. 

I think that table I quoted there was gt. 
Louis. I got hold of that ahead of the Chi- 
cago one. Let me look it up. I was quot- 
ing from memory. The Chicago quotation 
is from a gentleman on the Chronicle, 
which prospered so highly, by the way, that 
it has put up the shutters. The gentleman 
who writes that says that the average 
amount per hour is 6,700. The average 
amount per hour demanded by the compos- 
itors in New Tork for the efficiency test, 
and, therefore, for the standard of the wage, 
because the man who can meet the effi- 
ciency test, according to the general rule 
here. Is entitled to his $6 a night, Is 2,800, 
which is considerably leas than half of the 
very figures that Mr. Scott submits from 
Chicago. In St. Louis the letter states 
flatly tiiat the amount set varies froir' s vnn 
to 10,000 per hour. Mr. Scott, In connec- 
tion with these two arguments, has under- 
taken to shift certain blame on the pubUih- 
ers that belongs to the union here. He 
says that we are lesponsible for old men 
who cannot be carried in the composing 



rooms because they do not set this high 
standard that he has submitted in his ex- 
hibit. But they can be carried in Chicago ; 
they can be carried In St. Lonis, and they 
could be carried here if they were willing 
to let those men receive what they earn, 
as measured, with the pay given on any 
scale that is in force, just as a man who sets 
more type would receive It. if the com- 
positors enforce that situation as regards 
themselves, we cannot change it; they cer- 
tainly cannot shift the blame on us. They 
have got to take it on themselves. 

I might say right here that on this sub- 
ject of the old men and the helpless men, 
and the men out of work, among other 
injuries that Mr. Scott said the machines 
were doing. It was ruining the men's eye- 
sight, and he mentioned rather large pro- 
portions among the compositors , of the 
Press, and I told him that I had been 
connected with the Press for some time 
myself, and that it seemed to me as I 
remembered It that most of the men on 
the Press wore glasses about as nearly 
as anybody else in the world does, either 
because they had reached the age when 
their eyesight would naturally begin to 
fail or because they had natural defects 
from the beginning. I find in looking over 
the list that one of these men Is fifty- 
seven ; that another one is virtually a be- 
ginner .It twenty-four, which would show 
a defect to begin with; that another one 
is fifty-three ; that another one is fifty- 
seven ; that another one is fifty; that an- 
other one is sixty-four ; that another one 
is sixty-four ; that another one is fifty- 
three; and still another is sixty; and still 
another Is fifty-seven ; still another Is fifty- 
nine ; still another is sixty ; still another 
is sixty-four, of those who wear glasses. 
That would seem to indicate that they 
were entitled to wear glasses, so to speak. 

ME. CARVALHO — Forty years is the 
average. 

ME. SCOTT — Mr. Chairman, pardon me 
for interrupting. Are any of these men 
that Mr. Wardman mentioned operating 
machines ? 

ME. WAEDMAN — I cannot say as to 
that. I see by the first one I have taken 
up has a worse strain on his eye than 
operating a machine, in my judgment, and 
that is Bishop. I do not think anybody 
could have a worse strain than that. 

ME. SCOTT — We will go into this later 
on. He has not shown that any of these 
men are on the machines. 

ME. WAEDMAN — You claimed these 
things as showing the machines had ruined 
their eyesight. 

ME. CAEVALHO — ^That the machines 
ruined their eyes. 

ME. WAEDMAN — ^And I said they had 
reached the age where they were entitled 
to use glasses. 

CHAIEMAN — Other men have to look at 
the type; correction men have to look at 
the type. 

ME. WAEDMAN — That was not Mr. 
Scott's contention. Now this also seems 
to be disposed of. Mr. Scott's contention Is 
that we are crowding the old men Into the 
gutter at every opportunity we get. These 
are all mature ages, but they are not all 
of them old or decrepit In number of 
years, but a man at sixty-seven has been 
retired three years from the army and he 
has been retired five years from the navy; 
and, generally speaking, I think It does not 
Indicate that machines, or that machine 
life or the composing room life, with the 
foul smells and 111 ventilation and all the 
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horrible pictures that were presented to 
us, are billing off the men. 

MR. SCOayr— Mr. chairman, has .Mr. 
Wardman given any figures that will show 
the number of years that these men w!ho 
are wearing glasses now have been wearing 
tiiem ? 

MR. WARDMAN— No. 

MR. SCOTT — For instance, a man who 
may be fifty j-ears old to-day may have 
been wearing glasses for twenty years. 

MR. WARDMAN — 1 may say I have not 
any of these statistics because I am using 
bis own figures here, as Mr. Murphy has 
submitted them to me. 

MR. MURPHY — The reason I submitted 
those figures was mat Mr. Wardman 
wanted to Isnow the otlier day tie ages 
of the men we were quoting. 

MR. SCOTT— Yes, Mr. Chairman, we 
gave Mr. • Wardman the exact information 
that he asked for. I tliink. 

MR. WARDMAN — It Is satisfactory. I 
am not complaining. Mr. Scott, in showing 
bow It is easy for a compositor to earn 
money in Chicago and St. Louis, las ap- 
pealed to us to pay the night scale of ?6, m 
order that the operators may have an in- 
centive to further increase the product. I 
think the result submitted by Mr. Scott In 
bis two exhibits concerning Chicago and 
St. Louis show that the best positive in- 
centive that either a union or a publisher 
can give to the men to increase their prod- 
uct. Is to pay them for what they produce. 
I will g» into that subject of the other cities 
now, and sihow that as compared with those 
cities the New York publishers are charged 
much more for the work that has been 
rendered them than the newspapers In 
those cities are cliarged, and that they 
propose to make a still further discrimi- 
nation against the newspapers. In Chicago 
the time man has a competency test of 
32,000 ems solid, for six consecutive days, 
six hours each day ; that is a very much 
higher competency test than the test in 
New York, but it does not tell the wliole 
story. The time scale in Chicago is based 
on an average production of 4,500 ems an 
hour ; that Is to say. the man who produces 
more than 4,600 ems an hour, not on a 
teat of one day, or one hour, but as a con- 
tinuous performance as I have before ex- 
plained, receives 60 cents an hour for that 
production. On his production above 4,500 
ems an hour he receives an additional 10 
cents a thousand. Now, wihen you compare 
a wage standard of sixty cents an hour 
for 4,500, with your proposed 80 cent hour 
— I am speaking of the night scales in both 
cases — with your proposed eiglity cents an 
hour, taking seven and a half Bours as your 
work day, as your actual labor — 

MR. WILSbN — Y«u are figuring on a 
minimum competency in Chicago? 

MR. WARDMAN — No, I am figuring on 
the standard that no one gets sixty cents 
unless he produces 4,500 ems, the standard 
of production, the standard that makes the 
wage. His competency test lets him in 
the office. If he can meet the competency 
test of 3,200 ems, he is in the office, but 
he still does mot get the sixty cents an 
hour. In order to get the sixty cents an 
hour he must perform 4,500 ems an hour. 
Reduce the 4^500 ems an tour, at sixty 
cents, in Chicago, to ems produced for one 
cent and you liave got 75 ems for one 
cent. That is the standard. He cannot 
get a standard pay unless he produces 75 
ems tor one cent. Reduce your proposed 
wage of 80 cents per hour to your effi- 
ciency test. You do not say that a man 
has got to do so much to get the eighty 
cents ; you say he can get it anyway if he 
meets the test, and the efficiency test ex- 



pressed in money at 80 cents an hour, is 
exactly 37% ems for one cent, or exactly 
one-half of the Chicago scale. In other 
words, a man in New York under this 
new scale you propose should be able right 
straight alomg— every man in the ofElce for 
that matter — to get twice as much as 
every man in the Chicago office does to-day. 
MR. SCOTT — Mr. Chairman, just to get 
this on the record : The standard that we 
have fixed in the scale is not a standard 
for production, but it is the lowest limit, 
for which no man can be discharged who 
sets that amount. 

MR. WARDMAN — Mr. Scott, I have 
tried to make it perfectly dear that we 
are answering your contention as to how 
much better these men are paid or can be 
paid there than Here, with the facts in 
the ease that if a man gets the 
money you say he does there he pro- 
duces twice as much work as he would 
have to produce here to meet your com- 
petency test, and, therefore, to be em- 
ployed. Whether a particular man runs 
above that or not Is another matter. I 
have submitted or will submit the World's 
production figures here to show that 
whether a particular man runs above It or 
not, the average production is much 
less than the Chicago prodUotiom. 

Now, in Denver, where a new scale has 
just been signed, there was a rather re- 
markable situation. Out of the eighty-six 
men empdoyed by the three newspapers 
there holding arbitration contracts, all but 
ten were being paid an average of $27 
and $30 a week for day and night work 
resipectiveiy. The machine production of 
that city averaged 50,000 ems for seven 
hours and forty minutes' work. It averaged 
that amount, mind you. The competency 
scale was 38,000 ; that is, no man could 
stay in the office unless he made that test 
of competency. He did not get the money 
that was being paid for setting 38,000, but 
he was allowed to stay Im the office at that 
scale ; he got more money paid to him by 
running away past this 38,000 to those 
high figures that made an average for the 
whole office of more than 50,000. In ar- 
ranging this scale, the scale iwhich is now 
in effect, just having, gone into effect, the 
competency test of 38,000, as against the 
22,000 that you gentlemen propose, con- 
tinues in effect, but the standard of the 
high pay is based not on the 38,000 but 
on the 40,000 ems linometer measurement, 
to which I just called your attention, or 
the 45,000 ems, dupe measurement, and 
above that the operator receives 10 cents 
per thousand ems. 

MR. WILSON — You, of course, concede 
that the operator in Chicago or Denver 
works under more favorable conditions than 
in New York offices? 

MR. WARDMAN — In respect of whaf 

MR. WILSON — He never has to leave his 
machiiiie. The heads are all set and car- 
ried to Mm. 

MR. WARDMAN — IIow does that affect 
your contention? You rwant to pay the av- 
erage man what the very best man gets 
there. You say that every man In the New 
York office ought to get the very highest 
that somebody else gets somewhere else. 
Yon quote a man who Is paid for what he 
does, and yon say it is that that shows 
you how much poorer off the men are here. 
But I show you that that man does not get 
that unless he produces It, and I show you 
heie that a paper like the World does not 
perform anything like that, on the average. 
It does not affect the argument in the 
slightest. I also submit here the scale at 
Pittsburg, which shows that the compe- 
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tency test there is 4,000 ems per hour. 
Now, you gentlemen maintain that what- 
ever the test Is [here, the man produces a 
great deal more. Why do yofl rput it in the 
competency test? Why, if every man you 
have got does more than that, do you want 
to put dt in theie? The only way you can 
possibly defend that is to say that when a 
man comes there that does not understand 
how to set type, that of course he cannot 
do 3,200 ems an hour. If be cannot do It 
he is not a skilled worker, and how in 
God's name can he be entitled to th« skilled 
worker s pay ? It is based on the assump- 
tion that he is a skilled man that does set 
the 8,200. It ought to be a matter of pride, 
if nothin<5' else, with the union of tuis city 
not to rank below every other city. I 
have not submitted a single one of these 
big cities here that has not got a campe- 
tency test far in excess of our compe- 
tency test, and that has not got a stand- 
ard test of wage based on more than their 
eomipeteney test, fai' in excess of our com- 
petency test. In Philadelphia, whldh is 
only ninety miles away from New York, 
the Evening Bulletin pays a great many 
of its men nearly $40 a week, or, rather, 
they earn $40 a -week. That is because 
they have the samie system there. The 
man who earns the money gets it and the 
man who does not does not get It. Natu- 
rally, the fastest men go. under a system 
like that, to an office -wttiere they can earn 
more money. But yoiu will find every time 
that It comes down to the simple proposi- 
tion that where you give the man pay for 
what he does he gets the money. Tou 
can't take a man and handicap him and 
stoackle him, and tie a lob of weights on his 
feet, and then put ihim in a foot race 
and expect "him to win It. We, who are 
enrered in a foot race, the ones who are 
entered in the foot race being the news- 
papers-— 
CHiAIKMAX— Running the gauntlet? 
WAEDMA'N— Running the gauntlet, yea; 
the newspaper. Tou tie our hands and 
feet and then you ask us to pay evei'v man 
$30 a week. We can't do it. It Is not 
possible to do it under that system. You 
are to blame for that, just as \you are to 
blaime for the other things, and you can't 
shift It on to anybody else. 

MR. McCANN — In reference to that 
minlmnm amount of 22,000^a man set up 
55,000 ems In one night in the Morning 
Telegraph. He worked on the World, and 
he told me he has been shifted. He has 
been given ads to set and didn't get 22,000. 
Now, if we did not have a minimum 
amount, there is a man who is thoroughly 
competent and yet he would be shown to 
be incompetent — he would be discharged, 
and yet It would not be his fault. 

MR. WAKDMAN — I was going to take 
that up in going over the scale. We might 
as well take it up now, while vou are on 
it. No, I will take it up later, ibecause 
It is better, as we "go to each paragraph 
to have specific argument right there. I 
can say now that there is no publisher 
that has got any sense — and some of them 
have got sense— that would maintain for 
one minute that any such thing ought to 
be tolerated. There is no possible objec- 
tion to preventing the persecution of a 
good man, or the persecution of a bad 
man, as far as that Is concerned. That 
is not the point. The point Is, there is 
the thing, there is the condition. 

CHAIRMAN — 1 might say parentheti- 
cally that the machine's record is kept as 
well as the record of the man. 

MR. WARDMAN— Now, on this subject. 



I want to say — and I hate to do it, be- 
cause it concerns my own Institution — Mr. 
Scott in his very argument on this srtb- 
ject has said that after all these years of 
work and labor, etc., that we were — let me 
quote his exact phrase, "That we were 
treating these men in our office as if they 
were deteriorating ; that they were doing 
so much more than they ought to do, and 
yet we were not giving them any con- 
sideration for that fact. Now, for some 

reason" 

MB. SCOTT — One moment, Mr. Chair- 
man. Mr. Wardman did not quote me 
there. 

MR. WATIDMAN — I think I can give 
it — page 77 or 78 I think is the page: 
"It is in New York alone that the dete- 
riorated status exists. For fifteen years the 
newspaper compositor !has received no In- 
crease In New York City and now finds 
himself surpassed in wage earning ability 
by many trades, and this is true of New 
York Olty only. lu- Boaton; Ohieago, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, and in London, 
Paris, Berlin and the other European cities 
the compositor still retains his place as a 
highly paid mechanic. It is in New York 
alone that the deteriorated status exists." 
And on page 78 : "Nor can there be con- 
tention that the ability required in the 
callings quoted in the tables (that is some 
of the trades that you submit get higher 
wages) have increased to such an extent 
as to justify their growth in wage earning 
power as compared with the newspaper 
compositor. Quite possibly these occupa- 
tions do require nowadays a greater degree 
of ability than formerly; quite possibly 
they require a much harder day's work. 
But we are unable to see any such in- 
crease either in ability required or product 
demanded as would justify the wage differ- 
ence now existing." 

Now, in the case of my own paper— 
and these are from my ofEioial records — In 
May we set 428 pages — or to be more ac- 
curate I will iput it another way, we 
printed 428 pages. In May of last year 
we printed 448 pages, or 20 pages more. 
We paid 

MR. SCOTT— To get this clear on the 
record now, that sbitement covers the 
actuaa number of ipages printed? It does 
not cover the amount of type set at all? 

MR. WARDMAN — No; I am going to 
explain that matter. I am going to be 
perfectly fair. You will flmd that in each 
one of these eases I try to be fair. X am 
going to explain that whole thing. It 
cost us to set in May, of this year, $8,173.10 
as compared with $7,907.83 a yea.i ago. 
J?l?i J\, i^^ average cost per page was 
it>19.10 this year as compared with the 
average cost ,per page of $17.65 a year 
ago. This is an increase of 9 per cent 
This year's page production, as we kept 
the record — amd I will explain that as I 
go on — at last year's rate ought to hiave 
cost ns $7,554, instead of $8,173. That is 
to say, the equivalent as we express it of 
labor in our composing room cost us $600 
more m May of this year tham in May of 
llast year. Now then, because I want to be 
perfectly fair in this matter, I want to 
say riglht now that you cannot take pages 
and compare them with pages without 
doing something else, in justice to the 
compositors, because it would not cost as 
much to set 10 pages without any advertls- 
™L."' ,°'' lO^Pages without any dlfElcult 
setting in, naturally, as it would cost to 
set 10 pages of complicated matter. There- 
'iS""?" ' want to give you the advertising 
that was in there. Advertising represents 
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a Mgher cost of setting than straight 
matter. The advertising for May of this 
year was 993 coilumns. The advertising 
of May a year ago was 1,041% columns. 
That throws some light, by the iway, on the 
subject of decreased revenue and Increased 
cost of iproduotion. 

MR. WILSON — ■ Have you any figures 
showing whart it would cost to set those 
pages under the old system? 

ME. WAKDMAN — No, 1 have not. We 
should mot probably liave set them under 
the old system in that way. You could 
not have gotten out the 10 pages. 

MR. WILSON — ^TChat Is what we want to 

MR. WARDMAN — Now, in answer to Mr. 
Scott's question. It does not make any dif- 
ference whetiher we figure the columns pub- 
lished, the pages publi^ed, compared with 
this year and a year ago, because the basis 
Is the same in ea'Cfh case. That is. we have 
a Jersey overset this year and we ha^ a 
Jersey oyerset a year ago, and you are com- 
iparlng in- other words the same two things. 
If I take actual columns of matter set one 
year and take pages without any reference 
to the columns of matter set for another 
year, it would be an unfair comparison. 
But we take the product on these figures 
as pages, because the same thing obtains. 
Every night we have our overset, and we 
had it a year ago, and we had our Jersey 
and all that sort of stuff. 

MR. SCOTT — The real point is, you did 
not have the overset, as we shall show, 
when you made this scale under hand sys- 
tem; you did not have the overset. 

MR. WARDMAN — Oh, that is quite 
proper. I am not sihowing it cost more or 
less. 1 am showing how our same force 
of to-day is costing us more to produce than 
what if cost to produce a year ago, and 
at" the same time that what It produces 
has a smaller coinmerclal value in the mar- 
ket than it had a year ago, so that we get 
it at both ends. If you don't mind my 
going on I will just' submit another one for 
the previous month, to show that it Is not 
a mere accident. 

MR. MURPHY— Will that be true of 
your argument on that particular point? 

MR. WARDMAN — So far as it concerns 
mv paper. 

Mil. MURPHY— What I want to get at 
is, what , doea that prove? You say it 
proves that the product of your office has 
ibeen less than a year ago and it has cost 
you more money. 

MR. WARDMAN — The product is less 
than a year ago and it cost us more money. 

ME. CARVALHO— It proves that the 
compositor is getting paid more ..for what 
he does to-day than he did a year ago. 
TShe same thing obtains at our office. 

MR. WARDMAN — ^And it proves several 
other things, as I shall show In my sum- 
mftig up. 

ME. MURPHY — To make that deflnitie, 
you will have to establish not so much the 
number of pages set and overset but the 
number of ems set in your composing room 
in May,' 1906, and May, 1907. 

MR. SCOTT — What it proves or disproves 
Is a matetr for tihe Board to dledde. 

ME. WARDMAN— I think so. 

MR. MURPHY— As far as I am concerned, 
I would ■ want to have some more definite 
Information. One page of composition could 
iTOntain so many ems and anotiher page 75 
per cent more. 

MR. WABDMAN — I have just explained 
that. But ^he thing runs very' uniform, 
and as a matter of fact, I think, if you 
put your mind op this thing, you will con- 
cede that, as the advertising ran down in 



this May, compared with May a year ago, 
that there is still a greater difference than 
I have indicated, because it does cost more 
to set ad-vertising than straight matter, and 
we were setting less advertising than 
straight matter, so that the tMng ought to 
have gone down positively as well as rela- 
tively, but Instead of going down positively 
and relatively, it went np both positively 
and relatively. 

MR. MURPHY— What would be the oc- 
casion of this, if the same force of men 
were employed a year ago — what would 
be the reasoil for it? 

MR. WAEDMAN — I cannot undertake to 
say. One man will tell you that the news- 
papers are being assessed for the job office 
strike troubles. Now, I am not telling this. 
I am telling what you will hear In vour 
office. I have struggled and struggled over 
this problem in my composing room 'and I 
can't correct It; I can't get it stopped. 
Another man will tell you, in my office the 
trouble is, we have men there that cannot 
make good ; they ought to be got rid of. 
We have Ihad some of those men a great 
many years. I don't want to get rid Oi 
tihem. But they say very frankly, the 
trouble with these men is they can't haul 
their load, and that is running the cost up. 
And another man miglit tell ^ou the men 
are sulking. I don't know why they should 
sulk. I can't account far it. The same 
thing obtains in April. In May our in- 
creased cost reduced to percen&ges was 
9 per cent in actual money. It cost us ?600 
more than it ought to have cost us for the 
equivalent. In April it ought to have 
cost us, reducing it to the equivalent, 
?7,017.86. It cost us $7,854. That Is, say, 
a rough guess of ?840 more than it ought 
to have cost us as an equivalent, or 11 per 
cent. There are the two months. 

MR. MAXWELL— Mr. Wardman, have 
you any series of figures there from your 
office based on the same per 'hour produc- 
tion as Mr. Seitz? 

MR. WARDMAN— No. I don't keep them 
that way. These are kept to sljbw the 
management, to guide us In the loss or 
profit in advertising. It is really kept for 
the advertising. 

MR. MAXWELL — You have mo figures 
showing whether your men set more ems 
per hour than Mr. Seltz's men? 

MR. WAEDMAN— Well, I have not any 
reduced. I might be able to get them for 
you. 

MR. SCOTT— Mr. Ohatauau, would the 
publishers care at this time to give an 
estimate as to the cosit per thousand ems 
for setting type? 

MR. WAEDMAN— Of setting type? Why, 
I have submitted here the exact cost. 

CHAIRMAN — That Is only .for labor. It 
does not carry the cost per thouSajnd ems. 

ME. SCOTT — As comipared with Hand? 

MR. WARDMAN — ^The total cost? 

CHAIRMAN — I can tell you offhand one 
thing. Where we used to pay 50 cents a 
thousand for setting display advertising, 
under this scale it now costs us 85 cents 
in our composing room. I can tell you 
that now. We lose heavily on that end. 

MR. SCOTT — It cost you 50 cents per 
thousand to set them? 

CHAIRMAN — In the old days. But 
under the oresent scale it costs us 85 cents 
a thousand — that Is an estimate of the 
cost of advertising. 

MR. SCOTT — Amd that includes what? 

CHAIRMAN — Display advertising. 

MR. SCOTT — The composition? 

CHAIRMAN — ^That is the plain composi- 
tion. 
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MR. SCOTT — It does not include tlie 
proofreading or anything else? 

CHAIRMAN-^OJi, yes; tliat includes proof- 
reading. 

MR. SCOTT — Wliat did the proofreading 
cost in the old days. 

CHAIRMAN— Oh, it didn't cost 15 cents 
a thousand for display ads. I don't know 
that I could answer that offhand. I had 
it tabulated when we were figuring with 
the dry goods houses on ithe overset. 

MR. McCANN — ^Mr. Seitz, if you are on.y 
paying 50 cents an hour, a scale price for 
composition 

CHAIRMAN — You set in your oyertime 
at 85 cents an hour, a great quantity of It. 
I am just telling you the cost to the office. 

MR. MAXWELL — Eighty-five cents a 
thousand. Do yon figure ithat on-the cost 
of the type set by the men, or as it flnaJly 
appears? 

CHAIRMAN — No, as set by the men. 
We made that computation. 

MR. McCANN— Cost 85 cents for the 
actual type set? 

CHAIRMAN — Yes, on the basis of meas- 
urement 

MR. SCOXT— On all the ads. that appear 
in the paper? 

CHAIRMAN — All the display ads. — they 
are complicated ads., not like the old ads. 

MR. SCOTT — That includes the wait or- 
der ads. that are killed. 

CHAIRMAN— ■No, no, Mr. Scott; it is the 
actual measurement, the actual type set, 
made on the basis of the overset. You 
were going to charge for the overset, and 
we said, what does this overset charge here 
amount to and it figured up 85 cents a 
thousand. 

ME. MURPHY — Before you adjourn^ do 
you suppose the publishers would submit to 
us — not so much the cost of a page of com- 
position as the rate per thousand ems that 
it cost them, say a month ago and for the 
corresponding month a year ago? 

CHAIRMAN — Well, we can probably do 
something of that kind. We are not averse 
to uoing it. I don't know just the form in 
which the record will show it, but you see 
the difClculty about making a fair compu- 
tation of that kind Is that In the old days 
the hand man who lost the time, he lost 
the time. Now we lose it, under the same 
system, so it is almost impossible to arrive 
at a correct basis based on a thousand ems. 

MR. MURPHY — If we could not get an 
absolutely correct basis. If we had an ap- 
proximately correct basis 

CHAIRMAN — All we know Is that Mr. 
Wardman's statement is an approximately 
correct statement. We have to take basic 
things. We take circulation on the basis 
of the cost of a thousand eight-page sheets 
downstairs, and take the cost of our com- 
posing room, not on the ems set but on the 
cost per page. As the page cost fluctuates 
up and down, that covers the cost of our 
advertising. 

MB. MURPHY— Mr. Wardman, in his 
statement there ought to have included a 
lot of things. JEfor Instance, on the unfa- 
vorable side he could show illustrated pages 
that had no composition at all. 

MR. WARDMAN — We don't have many 
illustrated lages. 

MR. MURPHY— Weil, it could show open 



MR. WARDMAN — We don't have many 
open pages. 

CHAIRMAN^ — You take our stuff, reading 
and pictures — we keep a record down stairs, 
and you find that it runs forward day in 
and day out about the same all the way 
through. 



ME. MURPHY— Why should such a dis- 
crepancy arise in a newspaper like the 
Press Inside of one year? What is the 
reason for It? Mr. Wardman has advanced 
several reasons iihat he does not know abso- 
lutel.y to be true. 

ME. WARDMAN — I submit the facts — I 
don't submit any reasons. I submit the 
fact that our product is costing us more. 

Recess until 1 :45 P. M. 

AFTEEN'OON SESSION. 

CHAIRMAN — The Board wiU proceed. 

ME. WAEDMAN — At the moment of tak- 
ing the recess we were on the subject of 
the increased cost of production in the 
composing room of the Press, and from 
that I think we went on to the general sub- 
ject. Some questions were asked of Mr. 
Seltz, or rather were asked generally of the 
publishers. Mr. Seltz, are you able to 
give them the Information? 

CHAIEMAN — Mr. Scott asked me if I 
could give him some specific data, and I 
have got It together, and I would be glad 
to give it to the gentleman if Mr. Scott 
would give me attention. I thave taken 
the analysis of the World's payroll, and I 
find that display advertising cost the World 
98 cents a thousand. But from that should 
be deducted 13% cents a thousand for gen- 
eral expense— that Is to say, the proof- 
reading and leads and things that are de- 
stroyed, materials that are destroyed in 
setting, and supervision. But the actual 
cost to the office is 98 cents a thousand. 
Our hand bill is considerably larger than 
our machine bill. 

MR. WILSON — Have you anything that 
would show the actual cost? 

CHAIRMAN — For straight composition, 
just 41 cents a thousand. And it is made 
up in this way — this is the cost : com- 
positor, Jf30 (of course, that is not the 
scale, but that is what the World pays) ; 
I'ent of the machine, $10 ; gas lor the 
machine $2, metal — that is waste and de- 
terioration, taking the bulk of the metal 
and averaging it up — $1 per week; repairs, 
,$2 — that is, parts and breakages, and the 
wages of the mechanical force, $5— $51 a 
week Is what It costs to maintain a machine 
on the Morning World. Now, of course, we 
have the advantage of that machine rental 
for the Evening World, but Mr. Wardman 
does not enjoy that advantage, nor Mr. 
Norris of the Times does not enjoy that 
advantage. 

ME. WAEDiMAN — But if you also have 
that advantage, you also run the cost of 
operating that machine up. 

CHAIRMAN — Oh, yes. That is to say, I 
would put a "lobster" man on, or put 
another compositor on. This is one shift, 
but it applies fairly, except as to the 
rental of the machine in our office. In 
other words, if we did not run tbe evening 
paper we would have that same fixed 
charge, and the publishers who dou't 
have evening papers have the same fixed 
charge. 

MR. SCOTT — We will not dissect those 
figures at this time, but would like, if you 
care to do it, to have you state what, in 
your opinion, is the actual cost per 
thousand ems for setting type on your 
paper. 

CHAIRMAN — Well, the average cost on 
this basis is running above the old hand 
scale. When we put together the eighty- 
five cents it cost us for the display, and 
the amount it costs us for the machine 
composition, it Is running a fraction, I 
should say, above the old hand scale. 

ME. SCOTT— What Is your figure? Is 
it 50 cents, is it 60 cents. Is it 40 cents 
or 30 or 25 cents? 
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CHAIRMAN — I cau put It to you iu 
this way : I say our machine composition 
costs us 41 cents a thousand, and that 
our hand composition costs ns 98 cents a 
thousand. That is what it costs the office. 
Tliere is more hand composition than there 
is machine and very often the dispiay for 
the end of the year wiil average more than 
the machine stuff. The headings are nearly 
all hand composition. 

MR. SOOTT — ^Very well. Let us get the 
price. 

CHAIRMAN — I cannot give it to you 
except iu those two divisions. I will take 
the two averages and put them together. 
I will have that all done. I would rather 
have the accounting department do that. 

MB. SCOTT— As I understand, your 
proposition is that it cost you as much 
practically per thousand ems to set type 
to-day as It did by hand? 

CHAIRMIAN — It does on our basis of 
figuring hecause, Mr. Scott, we pay for 
all lost time, and before we did not pay 
for any of it. 

MR. SCOTT — That is all a matter of ar- 
gument as to why it should be. But I 
simply want to establish the price, if I 
can. 

CHAIRMAN — I have given you the two 
sets of figures — 41 for madilne composi- 
tion and 98 cents for hand composition. 
But from that 98 cents should be deducted 
the cost of the proof leading. Eighty-five 
cents, that Is what it js — it fluctuates more 
or less. Take the Morning World for the 
week of May 2Tth. The linotype machine 
operators received $2,125.08 and the hand 
compositors 4>2,125.15, and it was not a 
very robust week for display, either. That 
is the morning paper. Now let us see about 
the evening. The hand compositors on the 
evening cost $1,188 and the machine op- 
eiators $1,155. You can look at these fig- 
ures, Mr. Murphy. They are public prop- 
erty. 

MB, SCOTT — Mr. Chairman, we don't 
care at all— if you don't care to state the 
actual cost per thousand ems of the com- 
position on your papers. 

CHAIRMAN — I have given you the actual 
cost of the composition. How can I make 
it any more definite than I have? 

MR. SCOTT— Is it 30 cents? 

CHAIRMAN — I have told you, machine 
composition costs us 41 cents and hand com- 
position 98 cents, less 13 cents. I don't 
know how I can make it any more definite 
than that. And then, I say, we pay as 
much to our hand compositors as we do 
to our machine compositors. 

MR. MURPHY — I was going to ask Mr. 
Seitz if in getting at these figures, in basing 
the amount per thousand ems, they included 
what we used to call in our piece scale 
single price and double price matter? 

CHAIRMAN — No; it is treated as 
straight matter. We have no tabulated 
matter. 

MR. MURPHY — ^Tou can understand if 
that was done on piece work how it jiould 
be based on -rice and a half and double 
price. 

CHAIRMAN — On the basis of 98 cents; 
85 cents is piice and a half. 

MR. MURPHY — Yes, but in your ads.? 

CHAIRMAN — Even then, on the basis of 
98 cents, we are not far from price and a 
half. 

The claim has been made that the offices 
were benefited largely by the introduction 
of the machine. Our figures show that 
we are just where we were before. 

MB. MURPHY — But your figures show 
that your estimate is based on straight 
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matter, ou single price matter. That point 
must be established. 

CHAIRMAN— Yes. But if yon have $2 
in your pocket and pay $2, it is $2. We 
l>uy you gentlemen about these figures. 

MR. MURPHY— Yes; but if you were 
paying it ou the piece system, on your 
basis, you would not pay single price when 
the scale called for double price, or price 
and a half. 

CHAIRMAN — Well, those are the figures 
we have. 

MR. MURPHY — The fact remains that 
your figures are based on straight single- 
priced matter. 

CHAIRMAN — That may be quite true. 
It certainly is on straight composition. We 
are not figuring any other way. 

MB. MURPHY — You figure on straight 
composition — no double-priced ma.tter or 
tabulated work. You would not count that 
in your estimate of the page — ^you would 
just count that as so many ems in a page. 

CHAIRMAN— That is quite correct. But 
as our total prices come to as much as that 
wouild come to, I don't see where your 
point is. M it was all price and a half — 
we are paying price and a half now. 

MB. MURPHY — Yes; if you estimate it 
at 98 cents? 

CHAIRMAN-^Well, these figures are ab- 
solutely correct. We are paying 85 — elim- 
inating those general expenses. 

MR. MURPHY- A great amount of this 
matter wouW not only be price and a half, 
but double price. 

MR. WILiSON — What is your experience 
as to cost on the Press ? 

MR. WiRBMAN — ^I have not divided it 
In that way. We don't keep our records 
in that way. The experience that I have 

fiven the last two months is as sanuples 
or the equivalent product. One month 
we paid 9 per cent more and the other 
month 11 per cent more than a year ago. 
It cost us — ■ — 

MR. SCOTT — ^Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that this point has been •fairly well 
threshed out. The publishers' contention 
is, as I understand it, that the machines 
bave not reduced the price per thousand 
ems of composition. 

CHAIRMAN — Under the system under 
which we are operating they certainly have 
not. 

ME. SCOTT — We are not disputing that 
your opinion is that the machines have not 
reduced the cost of coniposition at all. 

CHAIRMAN — What I say is that the 
cost in the World office figures up just as 
I have told you. 

MR. CARVALHO — We will say this, that 
since the maohines have been introduced 
the cost of setting type, or at least the 
composition, to newspapers has increased. 
The newspapers are obtaining more money. 
That money, of course, goes to the composi- 
tors. 

CHAIRMAN — Well, the specific point, 
Mr. Carvalho, that I was trying to make 
Is this, that when the compositor speaks 
only of his wages as a factor, he overlooks 
the maintenance and rent of the machine 
and the other items in the composition 
which he must take into account when he 
comes here and says that he, a compositor, 
has not received the benefits that should 
come to him from the Invention. 

MB. CARVALHO — There is no reason for 
that whatever. 

MR. SCOTT — Then, when Mr. Carvalho 
argues that the machine would set type, he 
does not consider the operator in front of 
it. 

MB. CAEVALHO — I mean the machine, 
no matter who the operator was, would 



Set just as mudi type on a basis of com- 
petency, whetiher the operator got a thou- 
sand dollars a week or thirty dollars a 
week or twenty-four dollars a week. The 
machine, provided Uhere was a standard, 
would set Just as much type, and I don't 
think the price of the labor of a compositor 
should be gauged by the amount of type a 
machine will set. If another machine were 
Invented which would set double the 
amount of type that the linotype sets, that 
Is no reason why the compositor should 
get double the salary that he gets to-day. 

MR. SCOTT — 1 think Mr. Wardman will 
agree with me that we are going into 
grounds now that properly belong to the 
Board. 

ME. WARDMAN — I am very much In- 
clined to believe that. 

MR. SCOTT — And we certainly ought not 
to take away their privilege. I ask for In- 
formation. I ask now for the publishers to 
state what it costs them per thousand ems 
to set their paper. 
CHAIRMAN — I have told you. 
MR. SCOTT — What is the figure? 
CHAIRMAN— There are two classes of 
business. One is straight machine composi- 
tion, the ot!her display business. Straight 
machine composition costs us 41 cents a 
thousand and hand composition 98. 

MR. WABDMAN-^As a further contribu- 
tion to the information on this subject I 
have just made a calculation. I have taken 
■the World for the week ending May 27. 
The average production in ems per hour for 
the morning force and for the evening foirce 
and applying the piece scale, Iflie 11 and 13 
cents per thousand ems mat have been 
mentioned, in some of the arguments. In 
the one case in the afternoon paper, it 
amounts to $4.09 ; in the case of the other 
paper It amounts to $4.65. 

Me. maxwell— Is that the production 
of the Morning and Evening World? 

MR. WARDMAN— No. The average that 
we .get out of the machine. 

CHAIRMAN — We keep records of what 

the machine does and what the man does. 

MR. MAXWELL — And at 11 and 13 

cents the man would earn only four dollars 

and sometaing? 

MR. WARDMAN-^4.09 at the after- . 
noon and -$4.65 at the night rate. 
.,.*i'^-,.S'<^0'rT— That then is a concession 
that the night scale Is 15 cents too low' 
MR. WARDMAN— In that case there Is 
no question, but it happens that the partic- 
ular man that is operating that ges more 
than $4.6.5. How the World's production 
conipares witjii others would determine 
_ °-*V. J^J® World's man In the afternoon 
ges $4.50, although he produces $4.09 at 
piece scale figures. 

■ MR. M'CANN — Are you figuring on tie 
man or the machine? 

MR. WARDMAN— On the machine. 
They run very much alike. 

CHAIRMAN— We keep a record of each 
machme s time. 

**!; WIDSON— Then, if the machine is 
run three shifts, it practically earns $104 
a week. 

MR. CARVALHO— Yes, but tie ma- 
chines don't run all day. 

CHAIRMAN — Quite true. The average 
time per day of each machine Is in oper- 
atiou in the World office is seven hours 
T-he average time each machine Is not in 
operation seventeen hours — and there are 
sixty-four machines. 

MR. M'CANN — Run on the evening 
paper.? ® 

?^^l^^^~^°' 0* f^e total plant. 
MR. SCOTT— And your average is based 
on the machines, thft are not running? 
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•OHAIRMAN — Yes. We have to main- 
tain those machines. We are talking of 
the time, of the benefit that accrues to us 
from the machines, of which you claim you 
'aave not received your share. 

ME. SCOTT — ^^But you base your average 
on the macn.nes that are not running. 

CHAIRMAN — We base our average on 
the amount we get out of each machine 
that we pay i$520 a year for, and get seven 
hours work actually out of each machine. 
But in order to carry on our work we 
have to have this maximum numiber of 
mac'iines. Therefore, I say that the bene- 
fit of the machine Is ovfresfimated by 
you gentlemen. You are figuring on the 
enormous benefit of the machine, but you 
are not thinking about the machine's waste 
time. Of course, if I could set that ma- 
chine up and run it three shifts, twenty- 
four hours a day, your estimate would be 
correct. T'aose figures that Mr. Wardman 
has are the actual running time of the 
machine. 

M!R. M'CANN — How many machines are 
there? 

(MR. WARDMAN — I have got the thing 
in another form. The average per man, 
morning force. Is 4,475 ems per hour. The 
average per man, evening force, 4,650 — that 
is, for the week ; 4,©50 multiplied by eight 
8 37,200, multiplied by eleven is 409,200; 
4,475 multiplied by eight Is 35,800, mnlU- 
pUed by thirteen Is 58,175. That is the 
result per man. 

MR. SCOTT— (Mr. Chairman, at our last 
meeting iMr. Wardman requested certain in- 
formation regarding employes of the Press, 
and we have furnished that information to 
him. Now, as a matter of courtesy, we ask 
the publishers to furnish us a similar state- 
ment from the New York Times office re- 
garding the same thing. 

MR. MURPHY — ^From the New York 
Times? 
MR. WARDMAN— I will endeavor to get 

OltAIRMAN— JWe will endeavor to get It. 

ME. WARDMAN-^ don't think there 
will he any objection. 

CHAIRMAN — 'He wants the same thine I 
have here. 

MR. WAEDMAN— Now, do I understand 
^''SPi.*^®^^ exhibits — will you want these 
exhibits put in as they stand, or will the 
record stand or show that I have copies 
made, whichever you prefer. In the case of 
the Press? 

MK. MURPHY— I- would suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that all the exhibits presented 
by both sides be made a part of the re- 
FS"- ^P?''^^^' I presume, can be made by 
the oiEiciai stenographer. 

(Sl^^^i^^A xV^l^rl tliat Is 'correct 
MR WAEDMAN— rchen, in connection 
^rS.-i''^ remarks just made I put in this 
exhibit now. This is yours? 

CHAIRMAN— Yes. 
•w^A W^KDIMAN^-This exhibit as to the 
World cost, and this exhibit as to the com- 
f«oTi?^*'T,?Sf;? °* production on the Press. 
Fvhihtt?o^"®.. ^o'^® received in evidence as 
r^ili? *^ ^ ''"^ ^)- ^la not I give you still 
another comparative price in response to 

s"t?orNSr?h tt'l'Sitic?*' geographical po- 

InTan^^ffl"^^' ^"""^ *'"'* ^"^ ""* 
ME. WAEDMAN— 'Well, if I aid not, let 
" iFA ''?9*.'^Ut ■^as all read. "'""'' 
P,,^ «„.™AXW]aLL— No. 2 Is the World. 
^"if,^^^S,>° as one exhibit, 
fn, S-,. WARDMAN— Wm It be necessary 
iZ S^t *" P"* i"^i:^^^ ^^^ Board any use 
t?nn»^^ mflSS '° *^ various cities I men- 
tioned, Pittsburg, Denver? 



CHAIHiUAN — I tliiuk they should be put 

MR. WARDMAN— I have the copies 
here. 

MR. MURPHY— Entire? 

MR. WARDMAX — Well, the points. 

MR. MURPHY— Just the excerpts? 

MR. WARDMAN — Xo, not necessarily. 
It is not a copy, official copy of the scale, 
but a copy of our own made from It. 

MR. MURPHY— I faiuk they should be 
made an exhibit. 

MR. WARDMAX— I will put in that ex- 
hibit of the Pittsburg scale. 

(Said Pittsburg scale is received in evi- 
dence as Bxihibit i). 

MR. SCOTX — Do we understand tbat .this 
exhibit goes in full or only those parts that 
are referred to? 

MR. WARDMAX — I am putting It in as 
I put in those Government reports. It con- 
tains not only .the paragr.-ip'h tiiat I quoted 
from, but other paranrapha. 

MR. iSCOTT— Xben, do we understand 
that you want the entire scale submitted 
as a part of the proceedings? 

MR WARDMAX— Why, it does not make 
any difference. 

CHIAiIRIMIAiN— You can't . very well eliimi- 
iiate. Of course, the iBoard has no par- 
tieul.nr limit in its scope. 

MR. SOOTT — We are perfectly satisfied 
to let it go in complete if that is the under- 
stfiuding, because as the proceedings shall 
later develop we shall offer evidence of a 
similar nature or something of that sort. 

IC-IIAIRIMAN— Certainly. Let it go in iu 
full. 

ME. WARDMAX— There won't be any 
objeot!ion anyway, Mr. Scott. Did I give you 
the Denver scale? 

MR. MAXWELL— Xot yet. Tlhis is the 
Pittsliwrg scale. 

MR. WARDML\jX— I submit, this is— I sub- 
mit this as an exhibit of an official com- 
munication signed by the Board— the Na- 
tional Board that determined this matter, 
together with Mr. Keilogg's letter of ex- 
planation. (Received in evidence as Ex- 
hibit 5.) In the case of Cliiea;go, I have 
not a copy of the scale liere. I teJegrap!hed 
for one anil got it from the official records 
of our National Association in Chicago, but 
they asked me to send it back, so T ex- 
tracted lihose figures from the Chicagj 
scale. 

ilE. SCOTT— That point Is easily cov- 
ered. We will .permit that to be inserted 
later on. 
MR. WARDMAX^Well, those are mat- 

t6I*S of ffl.ct 

ME, SCOTT— We stated at the begin- 
ning that we wanted the record complete; 
so it is simply a matter of inserting this 
as it comes later on. 

CHAIRMAN— That is correct. 

ME. WAEDMAN— Mr. Scott has main- 
tained in his argument that the rate of 
other skilled trades, that the wages of 
other skilled trades in this city have be- 
come in excess of those of compositors on 
the New York newspaperss. I take some 
prices, which, I think— I liave not had an 
lopiportnnlty to analyze Shis— <agree -with 
his. They are the prevailing rate of 
wages, issued MJarch 6, 1907, by the build- 
ing trades of New York and vicinity, 
through the office of the Consolidated 
Board o' Business Agents, Nos. 45 and 
47 Bast Fifty-third street, New York 
City, based on every day except Saturday, 
when work In the building trades ceases 
at 12 o'clock noon. I am pretty sure 
those agree in a way, in the case of three 
or four of those. I will have to find 
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that, because D iwant to mention the 
specific list you submitted. Do you re- 
call, Mr. Scott, 'What page it was? 
MR. SCOTT— I have a copy of it here. 
ME. WARDMAN— Page 64. In the case 
of the bluestone cutters the advances 
given are from $4 to $4.40. Some of the 
members of the board got the impression 
from the way In which the figures were 
presented that these men, consequently, 
were receiving an increase in the wages 
they received, amounting to some $2.40 a 
week. Of course, as was partially cleared 
up at that time, the bluestone cutters re- 
ceived only 20 cents a week more than they 
received in the old days. They work a 
half-day on .Saturday now and receive a 
half-day's pay for that. While we are on 
the subject of these reduced hours and In- 
creased wages, I might refer to the reduced 
hours in the composing rooms since tlie 
machines went into effect. I 'have already 
mentioned that the compositor works eight 
hours now, eight hours on the otCielal 
scale to receive his day's pay, whereas to 
earn the equivalent of that pay, when tie 
scale was made he worked perhaps from 
ten to twelve hours a day, counting the 
distribution and other things. It Is a fact 
that since the introduction of the machines 
the luncheon .hour has been taken out of 
the eight hours, so that at first the reduc- 
tion was twenty minutes and later there 
was an additional ten minutes, so that the 
compositor has had his hours reduced 
half an Oiour, or if you want to put It the 
other way, Ibis wages Increased correspond- 
ingly on every newspaper. Mr. Scott in 
his objection to our schedule the other day 
found fault with our taking out the lunch 
time because he said that deprived the 
compositors virtually of money. In fact, 
I think he expressed it in money, and I 
, think he figured it out. Now, of course, 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. If it takes money from a man 
to cut off his luncheon hour, it gives him 
money to grant him that luncheon hour 
for which he is paid. About this general 
scale here, there is not any question but 
that these figures are virtually correct. 
Some of the others figure out as the blue- 
stone cutters do, that the men didn't 
get the amount per week they appear to 
get, if they work under that scale. The 
cabinetmakers, of course, get actually $4 
a week more, and the electrical workers 
in the same way have a $4 a day scale 
instead- of $3 as before, getting actually 
$4 a week, not $6, as would appear on the 
scale. The only dlfEerence that I find be- 
tween the quotations as Mr. Scott submit- 
ted them and the quotations as the Board 
of Bnslness Agents gave them to me, ap-r 
pears to be as to the portable engineers. 
Mr Scott puts down the portable engi- 
neers as having been increased from $4 
to $5.50 with the same reduction In hours. 
The scale which they submit to me puts 
down the portable engineers at $5.50 daily, 
$27 a week. So that would appear to 
indicate that the scale was $4.50 a day, 
or even less. Is this $27 a week with 
$5.50 a special arrangement for him, when 
he Is a sort of expert, so to speak. At 
any rate, I shall submit this copy of the 
statement of the Board of Business Agents 
bearing on those terms. Now then In re- 
spect of all these trades that are Indicated 
here, I 'want to say, that not only must 
the half holiday be figured out, to express 
the money that the scale would give the 
men as compared with the newspaper 
scale, If he worked his full time under the 



scale, but that there is a very important 
eoBSideratioi. furthar, In the stability of 
his work. You will find that most of these 
men who are getting a scale of $4.50 a 
day or $4 a day, or in the case of the 
bricklayers, $5.60 a day, are not earning 
and are not receiving as much per week, 
per month and per year, as some of the 
other trades, notably, the compositors, who 
receive only $4.50 a day on the scale. 
Tou will notice that these higher day scales 
seem to apply to men whose regularity of 
work seems to be put in hazard by the 
weather — that Is, who are affected by not 
only the snow in Winter and the rain in 
Summer, which drives them off from work, 
but by even frost, in the case of the stone 
masons, where builders don't consider it 
safe to set the masonry In the frost. 
Those wages will figure out as the weekly 
earnings — the weekly Income of these 
men who appear to get a very high scale 
at something, that is considerably lower 
than any for which our men would care to 
work, care to receive in a week or be In 
the habit of receiving. I quote now from 
the State Department of Labor — report of 
1905, and I should like to explain that 
I am not quoting this volume of 1905 In 
this instance in any sense to express the 
present standard of scale of wages, but I 
am quoting it to show the irregularity of 
employment in some of these skilled trades 
where you might judge on the face of 
the thing that the men receive large week- 
ly payments. The report says from the 
fact that the average wage of each day's 
work was close to $3 in the latter part 
of 1905, it might be inferred that the an- 
nual income of organized workmen would 
average between $900 and $1,000. Indeed, 
it has frequently been pointed out in the 
public prints that bricklayers employed at 
the standard rate in New York City, $5.60 
for each day of eight hours, would earn 
upward of $1,500; if they -worked 300 
days in the year. As a matter of fact, 
the bricklayers of New York City, Man- 
hattan, work less than 200 days in the 
year. That was this particular year of 
1905, and earn only $1,(.>00 instead of 
$1,500 each. There is not any regularly 
employed compositor who would care to 
exchange bis $4.50 scale, I take It, for 
the $5.60 of the bricklayer, with the di- 
minished income that the bricklayer gets 
out of his. 

ME. SCOTT— Mr. Chairman, just as a 
matter of reeord-^Mr. Wardman has com- 
pared the day scale of one trade with the 
night scale of tiie other. 

■MR. WARDMAN-I will say $4, the day 
scale, and the night scale, take the $27 a 

- OHAIBIMAN— The :Siin, the World and 
Telegram are paying the night scale in the 
day time, and this scale, and it is exactly 
because It meets the condition that you de- 
scribe. 

iMR. SCOTT— If the bricklayers' scale is 
to be compared with the printers' scale, 
why not compare the bricklayers' day scale 
with. the printers' day scale? 

OBAIRIMAN— The point Mr. Wardman Is 
trying to establisli is what they earn. 

ME. WARDMAN— The point is, the brick- 
layers earn less than $1,000 at their $5.6C 
scale, and the day compositor at the scale 
of $24 will do better. 

IME. WILiSON— How about the plumber, 
who gets an increase of 33 1-3 per cent? 

ME. WARDMAN- 1 think from time im- 
memorial that the plumher has been no- 



torious as the enjoyer of speiclal privllegeis. 
I w'ill concede the special privileges of the 
plumber. 

iME. SCOTT— The point we Tvlsh to make 
Is slmjply this, that Mr. Seitz has men em- 
ployed, working day and night, on the back 
Trail oit this building at the present time. 

MR. WARDMAN— We are talking about 
the standards of pay. Now, night scales or 
extra scates, 1 don't think are really per- 
tinent. 

MR. SCOTT : There are your compositors 
working- on the Morning World on one 
floor. Noiw wlhat does that man that is 
working on the building on the iback end 
get? Compare the two night scales. 

CHAIRiMAN: The nlglht scale man work- 
Ing on the wall works overtime rate of his 
union, and the overtime rate of our union 
Is more than a 50 per cent, advance, 

MR. WARDMAN: But the thing remains, 
that with overtime and everything else, the 
average eai-ning of the bricklayer in Man- 
hattan a year was less than a thousand 
dollars, and that according to this report 
the same thing maintains to a greater or 
less degree by these figures, on the same 
page, according to the occupation of the 
men, who are. exposed to these hazards of 
weather. The department divides the 
periods Into qiiarters, and it takes chiehy 
the first quarter, it says in the footnote, 
and the third quarter. The first quarter 
is a bad quarter and the third quarter a 
good quarter generally, ■when the weather 
is settled, and it says that the total for 
the two quarters may be regarded as rep- 
resentative of the year. That is, they 
would represent probaljly half a man's 
earnings, the total of the two quarters, in 
building, stone work, etc. All the men re- 
porting averaged $170 in the first quarter 
as against $245 In the third. That takes 
in the iwhole general trade, the masons ana 
all tlae rest of them^ in all orgnaized labor 
for 1905. The average per day's iwork per 
man was pulled down to $2.72 by these 
hazards of the weather. 

As a specific example of all the idle in 
the other cities of New York, out of 36,800 
at the end of March, 35.2 per cent were 
idle solely on account of the weather. That 
Is in 1904, I should say. In 1905 29.1 per 
cent of all the idle, or 16,005 were idle due 
to the weather — in this third quarter of 
1905, which 1« the best quarter of the 
year. The average earnings of the quarter, 
with bricklayers and masons were $5.11 a 
day — working days ; carpenters and joiners 
$3.45. Housesmiths and bridgemen, $4.38 ; 
machinists, $2.86 ; marine engineers, $3.66, 
etc. 

I will submit this table. Of course, as I 
explained before, I am not speaking about 
the Ibrickiayers' wages being the same. 
These are not the standard schedules to- 
day. This table is merely to show the 
great loss that they will suffer In any 
year from the hazards of the weather and 
other causes, whereas the newispaper com- 
positor in his regular situation has a warm 
enough and dry enough place to work every 
day, even If the light is bad, as Mr. Scott 
says. I can give you a little example 
from my own experience that I mentioned 
before. I started to build a house to cut 
dtowu my rent. We were not able to do any 
masonry work d-aring .January and February 
that amounted to ^ore than one and part 
of another day in the week, which got so 
bad that we abandoned the work entirely 
until the 1st of April, and the bricklayers 
and masons and stoneworkers on that 
job virtually were out of commission during 
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tliat whole period. Finally, wlien the frost 
got out of the ground and the snows got 
off, along <!ame tfie canpenters, and then we 
got this period of i-ain, and you know how 
that has come, and I have n»t got the roof 
on to-day. • Thev are driven off every day. 
Driven off at 10 o'clock, driven off at 12 
o'clock. And while we are on this subject 
I ought to say, when a bricklayer or car- 
penter is called to work and the rain 
drives him off, he does not get a day's pay. 
Our men get a day's pay when they are 
called biiek and stay over-time, whethei- It 
Is necessar.v to keep them or not. 

ME. MAXWELL — Isn't it a fact that we 
have a large number of men w3io are not 
employed six days a week, fifty-two weeks 
In the year, and t!hat every newspaper 
office In the town has an elastic force. 

MR. WARDMAN — ^But these are regular 
men on the staff of the builders and eon- 
tractors. Now our regular men do average 
their six days a week flfty-two weeks in the 
year if they want tp. Of course, when you 
get along to the tail end, when you get on 
the Irregular, that does obtain, of course, 
to a certain extent. But it does not affect 
your regular force. Your regular force Is 
guaranteed, weather conditions and other 
conditions, so that he can earn, and as a 
matter of fact does earn, a full week. 

MR. MAXWELL — There is not any guar- 
anteed force in the prlntSng business. 

^R. CARVALHO — It seems to me that 
this argument was brought forward by Mr. 
Scott in regard to the earnings of the Ir- 
regular. 

MR. WAKDMAN — That would not proba- 
bly show the newspaper offices, because in 
most of these statistics, the Govemgient 
statistics that I have offered on the sub- 
ject, they take the whole trade. Of course 
that would count your job offices in at the 
$21, and your job offices in at the lower 
scale, and the vastly greater number, I 
^ould say, Six to one — am I right? 

MK. MURPHY — Oh, no. Not that. You 
might sa.T the proportion of three to one. 

MR. MAXWELL — Two and one-half to 
one. 

MR. CARVALHO — Seven thousand in the 
city. 

ME. WARDMAN — How many in the news- 
paper offices? 

MR. MURPHY — Well, subs, and all, I sup- 
pose 3,000. 

MR. WARDMAN — Of course, the vastly 
greater number applied to the lower scale 
would drag down the higher scale so you 
could not make anything out of it anyway. 

MR. McCANN — ^Isn't it a fact, Mr. Ward- 
man, that you make a profit off of your men 
every day, whereas your builder ■ only 
makes a profit the days they lose? 

ME. WARDMAN — What profit does he 
lose, actually? He loses a slight Ihtier-est 
on the capital invested, hut as a rule he Is 
getting 'his money before he pays for his 
material. He pays for his material every 
sixty or ninety days, and gets his pay 
promptly from me. 

MR. McCAN'N — On -that basis he would 
make as much profit if they did not work 
at all. 

•ME. WAEDMAN — Oh, no. But he does 
not lose anything. There are a number of 
these figures and per cents in the volume — 
I don't think It Is necessary to go intCi 
them. I win hold on to that book In case 
I have to refer to it again. For the pur- 
poses of convenience I will submit some 
extracts which I have made from that. It 
will save the hoard looking them up again 
and again after we have looked them up 
once. (Extracts referred to are received in 
evidence as Exhibit 6.) I also will submit 



this scale of the Consolidated Board of 
Business Agents regarding those portable 
engineers. We don't seem to be in accord 
in that matter. (Said scale is received in 
evidence as Exhibit 7.) Now, then, after 
all, when you are comparing trades, , the 
best thing in the world you can do is to 
compare a printer with a printer, just as 
you would compare a •biaoksmith with a 
blacksmith, and when you strike the com- 
parison of the job offices — and I speak 
now of the scale of the newspapers — the 
discrepancy a' ready existing in favor of the 
job offices is simply enoi-mons and works 
injury to the newspapers, and I believe to 
the compositors employed on the newspa- 
pers, because it makes It so difficult for ua 
to do business. And now the compositors 
propose further to increase that discrep- 
ancy. The difference in the scale now is 
between $23 and $2<1 and between $23 and 
$27. 

M. SCOTT — Mr. Wardman, to make the 
record cleai-, as comparing again the day 
scale with the night scale 

MR. WARDMAN— Didn't I? 

MR. SCOTT — Whereas, the $21 scale in 
the book and job offices 

MR. WAEDMAN — Twenty-thiee dollars. 
Excuse me. 

MR. SCOTT — What is the night scale in 
the book and job offices? 

MR. WARDMAN — I am talking about the 
scale now paid. It is now proposed- 

MR. SCCiTT — Pardon me. But just to get 
it on the record the night scale in the book 
and job offices is $27 a week, and has been 
since January 1. 

ME. WAEDMAN— All right. Put it there. 
It is now proposed to increase the news- 
paper scale to $33 for the afternoon papers 
and $36 for the morning pap'ers. There is 
not any reason in the world in justice and 
equity why a man should receive a less 
scale, a lower scale jor work eight full 
hours without lunch time in a ioh office in 
the daytime than another man receives for 
working seven and one-half hours actual 
time in the daytime on a newspaper. There 
would be still less justice in making this 
differential the difference between $23 and 
$33 

MR. CARVALHO— And the $24. 

THE CHAIEMAN — Twenty-one dollars 
and $33. ^ 

ME. WAEDMAN — I don't see how you 
make it. I thought Mr. Scott corrected me 
on the $21. 

ME. MAXWELL. — There are two scales — 
the machine operator in the job offices gets 
$23 in the daytime. 

ME. MUEPHY — But in the night time the 
operator gets $27. ^ ^ ^ ^, 

iaE. WARDMAN— I accept that correction 
also. And I say now, (comparing these in 
the . statement, to make the difference on 
machines $10, or the difference between $23 
and $33, or in the ease of the hand man, 
say, to make the difference $12— the differ- 
ence between $21 and $33. And there is no 
justice and there is no logic in saying that 
the man who works in the- night time on a 
newsipaper shall receive a sqale of $27 at 
present, because night work is ditflcult and 
tries his eyes and takes him a'way from his 
family and interrupts his evening amuse- 
ments, and then to put that same man at 
day work on the same newspaper having do 
evening newspaper and say that he shall re- 
ceive the same, $27. Either the njght work 
is -worth $3 a week more, hecanse it ii 
more difficult, or it is not. If it Is mora 
difficult, then don't give it to the liian 
-who fiUs the. less dlffl(;ult and irksome job. 
It is an absolutely Illogical position for your 
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organization to take tlie two sides of tlic 
question. Mr. Scott lias said in his argu- 
ment tliat if j-ou permit a newspaper to pay 
tlie ;\.fternoon scale— that as, the day scale 
for day work— that all the other newspaper.^ 
not being able to do what the morning 
newspapers having evening editionis can do 
would demand rebates. Tlie complete an- 
swe:- to that question is that the other 
newspapers don't demand the rebates but 
do demand the conditions in their counter- 
statement — counter-proposition — as set 
forth. 

I have already spoken of gasping over 
this 3.S l-'i per cent increase in scale. I 
don't know how I can express to you what 
that means iu actual dollars— perhaps in no 
better 'waj- than suggesting that Mr. Max- 
well could tell you that a very small per- 
centage of the assessment proposed by this 
scale that runs up into figures as a strike 
tax that in their totals make you look sick. 
There is one newspaper in this city tliat 
has a payroU of a half million dollars a year 
iu the composing room alone. It runs, I 
think, nearer six hundred thousand dollars 
than it does, half a million dollars. Thirty- 
three and a third per icent increase on that 
payroll -wouM mean to that newspaper up- 
ward of $200,000 a year on this one item 
alone. It would mean to another news- 
paiper perhaps ¥150,000 to $170,000 a year on 
this one Item of the composing room alone. 
The grand total affecting all the newspapers 
staggers the newspaper man to contem- 
plate, and that is only an incident to all the 
labor demands that are being made at this 
time under these arbitration proceedings 
upon the newspapers, and they are only a 
part of all the other exactions that are be- 
ing demanded from the newspapers. 

ME. MAXWELIi-Mr. Wardman, I sup- 
pose those figures you use are based on 
the fact tliat every man is only getting $27 
a week. 

MR. WARDMAX-We always talk scale. 
Mr. Seitz asked and Mr. Scott objected, and 
the Board objected, and quite properly, I 
think, to mixing the two things up. Yon 
have got to talk scale or wages, one or the 
other. 

CHAIRMAN— I will interject that that is 
not an unfair way to state it, because of 
the definite reduction in the minimuim of 
output, because we have that to consider 

MR. WARDMAN— There is another side 
to it, too, that Mr. Scott in his argument 
very specifically stated. 

Mr. iScott declared that the principle an- 
nounced when Bishop Bungess made the 
a^-ard four years ago still ought to he 
maintained; that if you advance the $27 
men 33 1-3 per cent, that you ought to 
advance the $.30 men 33 1-3 per cent, so it 
was proiposed, whether you take the thing 
On the basis of the scale or whether you 
take It on the 1>asis of what the man ac- 
tually receives. Mr. iScott proposes in his 
argument that he ought to make It 33 1-3 
per cent anyiyay. 

MR. MURPHY— 'Where is that? 

MR. WARDMAN— On page 85, I think. 
He quotes froim' the letter of the Bishop: 
"A still higher rate is presumably paid to 
more skilful and intelligeut men. To raise 
the less skilful uneu up to this level would 
ibe an injustice to the imore talented work- 
man, unless his ivite shall also increase." 
Then Mr. Scott again quotes from the de- 
cision of the Arbitration iBoard! of 1903 : 
"The Board also directs that no decrease 
shall be made in the wages now paid em- 



ployees in composing rooms affected Oiy 
this decisiou where such employees are 
paid in excess, of the scale." 

MR. MURPHY— Would It not he better 
to read that intervening part referring to 
the night scale? .^ . , . 

iMR. .WAEiDMAN-JThat's quite right. 

iMrR. MURPHY— Did I understand you to 
say that Mr. Scott's argument was based . 
on the fact that the 33 1-3 iper cent increase 
was general; that it apphed to all those 
men that were covered? 

MR WAKIDMAN— I don't follow yo^. 
Let me lead this paragraph. Yes. here is 
the very point: "To offer an increase on 
the minimum scale and to ignore the fact 
that those receiving more than the scale 
also have been called upon to meet the In- 
creased cost of living would Ibe absnrd. 
This Board must remember that the cnair- 
man of the 1903 Board said It would be an 
injustice to raise the less skilful unless the 
moi e talented were also raised. 

MR. SCOTT— We stand toy that. 

MR. WARDMAjN— Then there seems to he 

"Vr^ MAXWELL— On what page is that? 

MR. MURPHY— Ours Is, 'I judge, on a dif- 
ferent page. Ours is 86. 

MR WARDMAN- 1 would like now to 
take up these scales in detail and I will 
try again. I don't think I have been very 
successful in tryimg to combme these two 
things, but as Ion"- as I have started that 
way I will undertake to. On the proposed 
scale of Typographical Union No. 6, No. 
1 No 2, No. 3, as Mr. Scott said in his 
argunient, are not really under discussion. 
No. J: involves the proposed increase on tihe 
part of the Union to $6 per day, and No. 5 
that men employed in the daytime shall 
receive that same rate. I don't know that 
it Is necessary to add anything to what I 
have said to our argument that it is the de- 
sire of the ipublishers to have the composi- 
tors meet us in wiping out this liaogieal, 
absolutely indefenslb'e, from the point of 
view of logic, provision by which a man 
is paid 'am extra compensatiom for doing 
work in the night rtime, because it is more 
dlfEicu'lt to work at night or less pleasura- 
ble to work at night, but that if the same 
man shifts in the same office where he 
works in the daytime, . that he gets the 
same excess compensation. It seems to 
me that the thing is perfectly obvious as 
an Injustice, and there is not anything that 
anybody cam add to it to make it stronger. 
In Paragraph 4, of which I have just 
spoken, the publishers are really very In- 
sistent that full and due deliberation shall 
be given to the question there of thirty 
minutes for lumch. We are convinced that 
this does not work out on the whole to 
the interest of the newspapers. So far as 
we tenow we are the only business in the 
skilled trades that pay wages when men 
'are not at work. And more than that, that 
we not only pay the regular scale to men 
while they are eating their luncheon, tout 
in some cases, when it is out of overtime, 
you ipay 'time and a half to the man for 
eating his lunch. We pay thlm the same 
■for eatimg his lunch as iwe do for work. 
If it is regular hours, we pay him the 
regular scale for eating his lunch, and if 
it is overtime we pay him .time and a half, 
and we don't consider that there is any 
justice in comtlnuing an Institution that 
way, except on a theory that, in our ]nc^- 
mient, has not worked ouit. If an employer 
is entitled to anything in the world he is 
entitled to the 'hours that he pays for, just 
as he is entitled to the property that he 
pays for when he buys a house. But when 
lie buys a load of coal, or when he buys a 
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column of rnattei', we want to wipe out 
that provision of paying men for thirty 
minutes , for lunch. We want to have the 
wage represeiirt, as it does in all other 
trades, except the newspaper business, the 
rate per hour for the time worked. 

MR. WILSON — Is It because of your ex- 
perience in the last few months that you 
want that wiped out? 

ME. WARDMAN— That is based on the 
oipiniou of the newsipaper publishers here, 
that they are not getting their money's 
worth. That is the honest, flat truth. We 
are getting less for our money than we got 
before. Xou asked me this morning, or 
some one, what the explanation for these 
things was, and I hesitated to tell you. 
But there is an opinion among a good many 
newspaper managers in this city that men 
who have not been put up to the increased 
scale or the increased price, the increased 
price being given for men who had a spe- 
cial grade and quality of work, are sulking, 
back^iauling in their traces. I don't make 
that charge. I don't make any charge — I 
submit the fact. 

ME. WltiSON— How long has this been 
noticed by tSie employers? 

■MK. WARDMAN — Well, I cannot speak 
for the rest of them because I have not 
conferred with them specifically on each of 
those points. 

MR. CARVALHO — For 'two years it has 
been noticed in the Journal office. 

MR. WARDMAN — It has been noticeable 
in my office for many, many months. 

MR. CARVALHO — It amounts to a great 
deal of money. 

MR. WARDMAN — I have to come before 
the people wlio own my paper every month 
with the statement of the moneys I receive 
and what I do with them, and I have had 
to go before them with a hang-dog face 
every tkne, because I could not show the 
right production for the additional money 
spent. 

ME. MAXWELL — Is this 30 minutes re- 
si>onsilbIe for it? 

MR. WARDMAN— You have asked me 
the same thing you asked before. I have 
told you what the facts were, and we 
stand on the facts. v 

CHAIRMAN— One of the chief reasons 
that actuates the publishers in making 
that request la the fact that it is an 
additional discrimination in favor of the 
job offices, where the full eight hours Is 
allowed at a very much lower scale, and 
that was not generally known among the 
publishers until this agitation came up. 
The majority of them thought it included 
eight hours, less luneb. But when they 
found that tliey were being discriminated 
against not ooly In wages, but time as 
well, they thought it but fair to put it 
forth in the counter proposition. 

MR. WARDMAN— And it becloudls the 
situation, and what is the use of becloud- 
ing it? Let us have the thing out and 
aboveboard to represent exactly what hap- 
pened In each case. You "will stand up 
and tell me the iwage scale in the job 
office is $23 as compared with the $24, 
and there Is that differential of the half 
hour's work that does not appear in the 
statement, and that does not give the 
newspapers credit for the extra amount 
of money they are paying for the equiva- 
lent of the service. 

MR. SCOTT— Do I understand the pub- 
lishers desire to have this Board, in read- 
justing the scale, base the wage on the 
'actual time of the work? 

ME. WARDMAN — The publishers desire to 
formulate a demand, Mr. Scott, and it is so 



stated in their proposition, eight hours' 
work for the scale, whatever the scale is. 

int. SCOTT— Well, it seems to me, of 
course, this is :i proper .■subject for the 
Board, but it seems to me, without commit- 
ting the organization at all, but as a matter 
of fact we will have a consultation and we 
will state our official position later. 

MR. WARDMAN— SfeturaMy, in rebuttal. 

MR. SCOTT — That the union will consent 
to readjusting the scale on a seven and one- 
half hour basis if the publlsbers insist on 
doing it. 

MR. WARDMAN— That is a matter, as 
you say, for the Board. We want an eight- 
hour day. We want to paj' for eight hours 
of work at an agreed upon scale. 

MR. MAXWELL— And It will be under- 
stood that the men can make a reasonable 
arrangement for a full hour for lunch. 

MR. WARDMAN— I have no authority to 
give you to understand anything. You are 
the four gentlemeu that are to determine 
this question. 

MR. MAXWELL— I would like to Know 
what would be satisfactory. 

MR. WARDMAN — You can probably dis- 
cuss that in the sessions. I cannot discuss 
it with you. 

MR. MAXWELL — I am asking you as rep- 
resenting the publishers. 

MR. WARDMAN — I am presenting the 
demands of the publishers. I am not nego- 
tiating the demands of the publishers. 

ME. MAXWELL — That is their demands? 

MR. WARDMAN— You gentlemen are ne- 
gotiating for the demands. 

ME. McPARLAND — You have not taken 
into consideration the fact that composi- 
tors employed now on newspapers have no 
say as to what time they shall take their 
lunch nor the amount of time they shall 
tatie for lunch. 

ME. WAEDMAN — Everything that we 
have said concerning Paragraphs i and 5 
apply with equal force to Paragraph 6, in 
so far as the conditions relate merely to 
afternoon and evening scales and the lunch 
hours and the handling of morning matter 
In the daytime. The latter part of that 
provision, "when called to work at or he- 
fore 5 A. M., $2 extra shall be charged in 
addition to the overtime, and when called 
to work at or before .7 A. M., $1 extra 
shall be charged in addition to the over- 
time," Is a matter that I do not think calls 
■for any debate before the Board. I will let 
that come up without any remarks to 
bother the record or anybody. I thinks the 
Board won't require any. 

MR. SCOTT— ^hen we understand, Mr. 
Chairman, that the publishers do not op- 
pose that — ^neither oppose nor favor it. 

ME. WAEDMAN: Is this official? Do 
you want it to go on the record? 

CHAIEMAN — Oh, it is so preposterous 
that it kills Itself. 

ME. SCOTT — That is just the question. 
Is it preposterous or is it fair? 

ME. WARDMAN — Well, in connection 
with our proposal I. don't think that there 
will be much conflict about It. 

ME. CAEVALHO — My Irhpression Is that 
In the opinion of the publishers, that while 
it is not exactly in accord with ordinary 
lines of work, that It does not affect any 
newspapers who are members of the Pub- 
lishers' Association, and therefore Mr, 
Wardman is not going to argue one way 
or the other, but he is of the opinion that 
It will not be of much moment before the 
Board. 

ME. SCOTT— Well, the point is this: 
Do you object to that amendment being 
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made In the scale because we pointed out 
our reasons? 

ME. CARVADHO — OfCIclally the pub- 
Ushers object. 

ME. WAEDMAN — Most assuredly we 
object officially. 

ME. CAEVAIiHO — But whether _ or oot 
that will be waived in the negotiation is 
another question. 

MK. SCOTT — I thought for the moment 
you were going to concede something, but 
possibly I was mistaken. 

MR. CAEVALHO — 'We cannot concede 
anything. 

MR. WA'EDMAN— I hare no power to 
concede anything. I reall.7 have no author- 
ity even to hint. We contend that men.. 
bers of the Union employed on evening 
newspapers publishing Sunday editions 
should not be discriminated against in their 
regular scale for the day woilf. They are 
iu the same category as we deS'ire the 
morning newspaper men to be w5io do worls 
in the daytime. They ought to get the 
day scale, and they ought not to oe taxed 
merely because tliey happen to get out a 
Sunday edition, and they ought not to pay 
any night scale for that 'Sunday edition ou 
any of. their daily editions, except for worl£ 
done at night. We want the same logic 
that applies to the morning newspapers 
getting out Sunday newspapers to applj' 
to the afternoon papers getting out Sunday 
newspapers. 

MR. M'PARIyA'ND— Under the scale and 
under that theory that you are proceeding 
upon, the Union would be justifled iu 
charging overtime ratesfor Saturday night u 
worls, would they not? 

MR. WARtHMAN— We are coming to that. 
We are now tallsing about the day. 

'MR. WIDSON— Under that arrangement, 
would you have all the worlj done on a 
Sunday paper on Saturday night? 

MR. , WARGMAN— No ; no more than I 
would have all the woik done on a morning 
newspaper done at night if they want to 
do' it in the daytime. We ought to 'et 
them do it in the daytime. Any of it that 
could ibe done waiild not amouht to much. 

MR. WILSON — ^Thursday, Friday and 
Satuirday the men are working on the Sun- 
day . paper. . . , , 

ME. WARDMAN — Well, we certainly 
matntain. our, right in justice and equity to 
set Sunday matter in the daytime and to ' 
pay a day rate for it. And we certainly 
expect, that: the board will sjee the justice of 
that and establish that prineijple, that day 
vfotk is day work, and night work Is night 
■work/- And that Is why it applies to the 
afternoon newspapers having Sunday edl- 
tiops.' , :, ;.i,'. , .. 

MR. WilJSON— Isn't it a matter of fact 
that theTm^n working on the afternoon 
papers having Sunday editions, do more 
work than ..men .working on straight after- 
noon papers? . i i 

ME;.- WARDMAN-e-iSnpposlng.'they: do. 
If they are paid foi5 eight hours' work they 
ought to do . it. . They are supposed to do 
eight hours' work, arenH they? • / 

ME. WILSON^-Certalnly. .But there Is 
a difference [between working under average 
steami and working under high pressure. 

ME.. WARDMAN— It don't malte any dif- 
ference whether they do it Sunday or Mon- 
day. , 1 1. , , . ■ 

MR, SCOTT--The publishers simply want 
to make a:day,§oale and a night scale, too, 
but Mr. Wardman, so far — I hope he will 
go in-to it later on, in his. argument — has not 
covered the.polnt;abovit the interchange of 
matter being morning and night editions. 
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ME. WARDMAN — Well, I have no desire, 
I will state now, to cover that point. I 
want to present to this board the justice of 
making a day rate for day work and a 
night rate for night work, and if the mem- 
bers of the board have to decide in what 
manner .that shall be done, why, they can 
do it in spite of anything I say, anyway. 
They are the final authoiity. But we don't 
concede that they are called upon to do any- 
thing in our argument. We don't concede 
that the board is called upon to do anything 
but to decide the justice of our demand that 
day work is day work, and should be paid 
for at a day scale; and that night work is 
night work, and should be paid for at a 
night scale. 

ME. SCOTT — But you must concede, Mr. 
Waidman, that the question of Interchang- 
ing advertisements or reading matter is a 
subject that the board should take into con- 
sideration in deciding this point. 

ME. WARDMAN — If the principle is estab- 
lished — and that is what we demand, just as 
I ihave stated it, without any qualification 
whatsoever — if the principle of day work 
and day pay and night work and night pay 
is established, I am perfectly willing to let 
the board ai range the details, if there are 
any other details to be arranged. 

CHAIEM'AN — ^Well, proper question might 
be asked, on behalf of the publishers. When 
you pay for a thing once, why should you 
pay for it twice? 

MR. WAEDMAN-,Tes, there is the quesh 
tion of property rights. The newspaper 
pays for a column of matter and it be- 
comes the property of the newspaper le- 
gally. It has paid what you ask for that 
work, and it ought to be 'allowed to throw 
it Out of the window or to throw it In to 
a day foreman or night foreman, as a mat- 
ter of justice. 

ME. SCOTT— Or to send it into any other 
office and have it used ten times? 

ME. CARVALHO— He did not say that. 

MR. SCOTT— But if you use it once 

MR. WAROMAN— No, no ; we are dis- 
cussing our own offices. ♦ 

MR. CAEVALHO— I think legally the 
same proprietor would have the right and 
if taken Into the courts would be sustained. 

CHAIRMAN- And we would have the 
right to sell it and we would be sustained. 

MR. SCiOTT^That ■ is a ma-lter if taken 
intp the courts there Is no telling what 
would b^ sustained. . But this interchanging 
of matter is a very important one in this 
case, and has an Important bearing on the 
point Mr. Wardman la arguing oh— the in- 
terchanging of matter between morning and 
evening newspapers. 

MR. CARVALHO— It is the contention of 
the publisn^'s -that 'where the same own- 
ership exists in the morning and' afternoon 
newspaper that it has the right, if the 
matter is set in the afternoon, to run it in 
the morning paper, or -vice versa. 

ME. WARDMAN— And, of course, in the 
case of these papers, these afternoon pa- 
pers baying morning editions, the publish- 
ers desire to establish the same- principle 
of ho luncheon hour secreted in the so- 
called eight working hours. ' In regard to 
paragraph 8, "the scale for k third shift 
shall be $6.25 per day, s6ven continuouB 
hours, including 30 minutes for lunch, the 
hours to be between 2 a. m'. and 10 a. m.;" 
we make the same objection to the lunch 
provision. 

ME. SCOTT— Mr. Chairman, pardon me. 
Mr. Wardman has overlooked the increase 
of one hour on the Satui^Jay night propo- 
sition to those evening papers. 



MR. WILSOX— Yes, you have increased 
it to eight lionrs. 
MR. WA'RDMAM — HaTe 1 1 Tliank you. 
MR. SCOTT— The publishers' proposi- 
tion caiis for eight hours on Saturday 
night. 

MR. WARDMAN-Yes. The publishers 
think that the same principle of an eight- 
hour day's work holds here; that the men 
employed at night on these papers should 
do exactly whut they have to do on othjft: 
papers, and that a newspaper should have 
to do exactly what they do— pay the night 
scale for eight hours' work. 

MR. SOOTT — Mr. Chairman, the reason 
that I mentioned that particular clause was 
because in our ai-gument we asked the pub- 
lisihers to withdraw that proposition, be- 
cause in our opinion it is positively brutal, 
as these men work eight hours in ths day- 
time. Now then, you ask them to work 
eight hours at uigot. Yon ask for a slx- 
teen-hour day ou Saturdays, whidh is ab- 
solutely unnecessary. There is no justiflca- 
tion for it at all. The papers are sent to 
press before the seven hours are up, and 
you ask for a sixteen-hour day on Saturday. 
MR. WAKDMAN — Now, in the model of- 
fices that you quoted here, of Chicago and St. 
Louis — the men work, for instance, in Chi- 
cago, 10% hours on Saturday wlthoi'at any 
overtime. Overtime begins after 10% hours 
ou Saturday. In St. Louis they work the 
full time required of them without any over- 
time dharges whatsoever as is set forth 
in the scale there. And while it appears 
to be -the part of unwisdom for the em- 
ployer to work a man past the point where 
he can produce results satisfactory to the 
man oV the newspaper himself, that is a 
matter of. detail- in the arrangement ot the 
hours that the Board should work out. We 
still adhere . to the principle of the eight- 
hour; night. . 

MR. CARVALHO — Now the afternoon 
Sun declined that offer. There is no rea- 
son why these men should not take some 
other day than Saturday. Why don't they 
take Saturday night? 

MR. WILSON — Because they are not al- 
lowed to do it. Take it on the Eagle where 
there is. about 85 men a't work, there is 
only about six allowed to take Saturday as 
their day off. 

M8. CARVALHO — But those men do 
work only six days. They do take a day 
off in the week. 

MR. WILSON— Yes, sir, other pai-ts of 
the week. 

MiR. CARVALHO — That was brought up 
witlL the pressmen and my understanding 
was these were practically fresh men that 
worked Saturday nights. 
Mr: WILSON— Oh, no. 
MR. WARDMAN — I think, perhaps that 
Mr. €arvalho has had so many of these 
labor commlljtees on his hands that he is 
confused: 

MR. CARVALHO— No. That matter 
came up, sCnd referred to the pressmen and 
everybody ' the1:e. . . j., ^ 

MR. WILSON— My contention Is that 
men who work at high pressure on Satur- 
day after two high pressure days are now 
asked to accept the same rate of wages as 
men Working on evening papers without 
Sunday editions. „ „ , ^ ,i 

MR WARDMAN — Well, suppose I don't 
conduct such a paper. I suppose the effort 
of those •papers would be to relieve the 
pressure on the men so aa to fit them for 
the really difficult day that they have ou 
Saturday. . ... 

MR. WILSON— The pressure comes at the 
end of the .week— Thursday, Friday and 

' MR. WARDMAN-Well. that is the de- 
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sire of those afternoon newspapers haying 
Sunday editions, and I submit what they 
demand the Board shall consider namely, 
that they are entitled to pay a night's 
■work for a night's labor on that night. 

MR. M'PAKLA'ND— Following out your 
argument, Mr. Wardman, do you concede 
that It is within the province of the Board 
to decide that the proprietor shall pay price 
and a half for all work after eight hours 
on Saturday? 

MR. WARDMAN-Well, I don't; to tell 
3'ou the honest truth, I am not faimlliar 
enough with that situation to know what 
could be done with it. I suppose that the 
members of the 'Board are, because one 
member at least has been connected with 
a newspaper that gets out a Sunday edition 
— an afternoon newspaper — and he probably 
knows how the thiug could be worked out. 
I do not. 

MR. MAXWELL— Do you think it would 
he satisfactory, in case eight hours are in- 
sisted upon and conceded by the Board, 
that the Union could insist on the employer 
putting on a fresh set of men Saturday 
night as far as obtainable? 

MR. WILSON — I think the Union would 
accept that very gladly. 

MR. SCOTT — ^I don't see how that could 
be discussed here. That is neither the pub- 
lishers' proposition nor the Union's propo- 
sition. The .proposition we wish would be 
that the publishers would withdraw the 
claim. Now, the onl.v point we want to get 
on the record officially is that the publish- 
ers demand a sixteen-hour day on Saturday. 
MR. MURPHY — Bearing out Mr. Scott's 
contention, I have been informed that on 
the Standard-Union of the entire force only 
two men are exempt on Saturday. The en- 
tire force work on Saturday night, with the 
exception of two men. Mr. Wilson tells 
me that on the Brooklyn Eagle, with few ex- 
ceptions, the entire force are employed on 
Saturday night. 

MR. WILSON — And, mind you, those men 
work after three days' TTardr-vWork under 
high pressure, on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, 

MR. CARVALHO — How about the men 
taking off Friday and Saturday? 

MR. WILSON— The proprietors would 
rather have them do it the first of the 
week. 

MR; WARDMAN- Is not this the very 
sort of thing the Board is determining? I 
am here under instructions, just as Mr. 
Scott was, to present demands. That is my 
function in the matter, and my function 
to show why I think they ought to do it. 
Now the Board, it seems to . me, has the 
authority to discuss the very points you are 
discussing, and decide vrtiether this is an 
unfeasible thing or a feasible thing; decide 
whether it is just or unjust. 

MR. WILSON — I think it is a very proper 
thing that jt be spread on the records. 

MR. WARDMAN — Mr. Scott has already 
spread it on the record. 

MR. SCOTT — We are satisfied. Mr. 
Chairman, we Invited the publishers to 
withdraw that demand and they refused to 
do it. 

MR. M'CANN — That matter came up on 
behalf of the afternoon newspapers and 
■they made a concession and allowed them 
to work a longer number of hours on Sat- 
urday. Now because' we gave way and 
fave that concession of. time — that was be- 
ore we had any arbitration agreement — 
now they want to make the hours longer. 
I have no doubt the Union would be will- 
ing to go back to the original system of a 



price and a liaU and work for all night, 
11 they want to, or all overtime. 

MK. CABVALHO— Mr. Scott says he 
made the recpiest to tihe publishers to with- 
draw it. Xow, as arbitrators, we have no 
right to withdraw it, and I don't know as 
Mr Wardman lias any right to withdraw it. 
Probably Mr. Scott would like the Board to 
adjourn and take the matter again before 
the publishers. 

"ME SCOTT — Nothing of the sort. Mr. 
Wardman appears here for the Bublisihers' 
Association. He has a right. If lie sees 
fit, to withdraw any proposition that is in 

MR. WARnMAX — Why, I have no such 
right, and you know I have not. It is ab- 
surd. Oi«r proposition is right here on the 
record, and I have no rdght to do it. The 
Board Bias a right to kill auytihing in that, 
but I have no right to do it — you bnow 
that, no more than you Ihave. 

In paragraph 8, the scale for a third 
shift ^hall be .$6.25 per day, seven con- 
tinuous hours, including 30 minutes for 
lunch, that to constitute a day's work, the 
hours to Ibe 'between 2 and 10 A. M." The 
same objection is offered to the thirty min- 
utes' lunch provision. We also submit that 
the principle of elglit hours should be es- 
tablished here ; that the newspapers want 
to employ men for eight hoi-jrs and want to 
pay them for eight hours just as In the 
other cases. As regards the seven Jiours in 
■ipartlcular, there are two methods in com- 
mon practice in defining the different values 
of day work and ni^t work. One is to 
pay a ihlg'her scale for the same Ihours in 
the night than the same hours in the day; 
the other Is to pay the same scale for fewer 
hours at night and thus establish the dif- 
ferential. We want the ditferentlal es- 
tablished in that way in this case. We want 
the periocl to be eight ihours in every case — ■ 
the period representing regular nigmt work 
to be paid for at a higher scale than regu- 
lar day work. We concede that as the 
regular night work is more trying than 
the regular day work, just so the "loibster" 
shift woi'k is more trying than the regular 
night work ; that the differential there 
Should be in the pay alone and not in iboth 
the pay and in time. 

MR. lUARA'ALHO— The publishers also 
object to the raise on the scale in that. 

MB. WARDMAN— That applies in everj 
case. I do not think it is necessary to go 
over that each time, do you? 

MR. CARVALHO— We cannot arbitrate 
on it otherwise. 

MR. WARDMAN— The thing you are ar- 
bitrating on is the formal statement, not 
on my presentation of the case. I could 
not change that statement if I wanted to. 
In Section 9, the 'publishers desire to pre- 
sent no argument, so far as I know. Am' I 
right in that? 

MR. MoCAN'N— Section 10, you mean? 

MB. WARDMAN— Section 9: "Newsipa- 
per offices using a third force can put on 
one makeup shift between the hours of 6 
and 1 a. m., at the rate of $6.25 per day, 
the same to be a regular situation." It Is 
a penmissive clause. There is no objec- 
tion to a permissive clause, is there? 

MR. CARVALHO— No, sir. 

MR. WARDMAN— Mr. Seitz? 

CHAIRMAN— No : no objection. We 
have reached 4 o'clock, which was the 
stated time for the addoummenit of the 
hearing. The question is whether Mr. 
Wardman would like ixf finish It this 
evening or take it up another" day. 

(After argument on the question of ad- 



journment between all parties present, the 
Chairmen, upon motion, directed an ad- 
journment to Saturday, June 8, 1907, at 
10 a. m.)- 

THIRD DAY'S SESSION. 

Saturday, June 8, 1907. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. 

CHAIRMAN— We will now -proceed to 
correct the minutes. (Stenographic minutes 
corrected.) 

CHAIRMAN — Mr. Wardman, we will 
proceed. The stenographer will take the 
proceedings. 

MB. WAUDMAiN — We had jcome to para- 
graph 9 of the Union's new scale, I think, 
when we got Into that long digression 
Which closed the session. And, as I under- 
stood it, with the exception oif the rate, 
there was nothing that the publishers wish 
to say concerning this paragraph, as it was 
optional and did not seem to require any 
further discussion. In paragraph 10, al- 
though many of the newspapers — some of 
the newspapers that have been quoted by 
the other side as having more ideal con- 
diitions than ours— do not charge for over- 
time at all, or until after ten hours on 
Saturday night, as In C^hieago, for instance, 
we have always conceded and still concede 
that men who work overtime ougtht to be 
paid overtime wages. We don't think there 
is any question about that at all. We 
^ould like to 'have an interpretation of the 
meaning of the last line in that paragraph 
"based on the regular scale for the specified 
hours, for every hour or fraction thereof." 
I supipose that that interpretation will be 
threshed out in the deliherations of the 
Board, and that they will make It read so 
that It will be perfectly dear what ' it 
means. Mr. 'Scott protested vigorously 
against the last paragraph. In speaking at 
the last paragraph, (Mr. iScott protested vig- 
orously against members being compelled to 
work overtime. We agree with everything 
he says as to the unilesirabillty of woiblng 
men overtime needlessly. The puhllsheis 
thin'k that every reasonable safeguard 
should be thrown around the men to relieve 
them of working overtime when it Is not 
necessary, 1)ut we also think that the 
newspapers themselves should be protected. 
It is possible, as you very readily will see, 
that in a grave emergency, such as the ease 
of the assassination of the President, or 
something of that Importance, that men re- 
fusing to work overtime and not 'being com- 
pelled to work overtime cou'd tie an office 
up. I don't suppose such a tihing would 
happen in the average office, ibnt this would 
permit it to happen. But that is prac- 
tically the only point of that that we wish 
to cover. We think we are entirely in ac- 
cord, both sides are entirely in accord, as 
to the conditions that ought to obtain, and 
. the details of phraseology will not 'be diffi- 
cult to agree upon. 

Paragraphs 11, 12 and 13 are not under 
consideration. Jfo. 14, while arbitrable, is 
not objected to by the newspapers under 
our principle that men who do not have 
steady employment, like the bricklayers and 
others, when they could do it at our con- 
venience, more or less, are enti'tled to the 
extra 50 cents. There was some debate as 
to the last sentence of that paragraph, but 
js it has been explained to the publishers 
and the members of the Board as to its 
meaning, there is nothing more to bje said 
on that. 

In paragraph 15, which reads: "In no 
case shall less than a day's pay be, ac- 
cepted by any member of the Union," al- 
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thougli in most of the trades which have 
t)een quoted by Mr. Scott as haring a large 
wage-earning power, as compared with the 
newspajper 'men, itlie men are not paid for 
a day's work unless they do a day's worlj, 
the publishers do not object to this specific 
provision. 

Paragraphs 16, 17 and IS are not under 
consideration. As to Id, Mr. Lynch and 
Mr. Kellogg have decided that this para- 
graph is not arbitrable. The newspapers 
take exception to their rnUmg. They think 
It oug'hit to t>e arbitrable, but since it has 
been decided that It is not, we cannot really 
argue the provision under the requirements 
at our code. I do de^re, however, on behalf 
of some of the members of the associa- 
tion, to protest against the change regard- 
ing copy reading wWch compe'.s a news- 
paper apparently to proof-read all copy 
under any and all circumstances. I ought 
to say, in all fairness, that, while this pro- 
test is made on behalf of a principle, 
we have no doubt that the Union will not 
prevent railroading of matter under an 
exjtireme emergency or anything of the 
kind. 

The publishers protest vigorously against 
21, wWeh says that "eha'pels may pro- 
vide for the time to go to lunch .but the 
Ijoreman cannot keep an employe more than 
four hours before allowing lunch. A second 
(unchtinie shall be allowed when two hours' 
overtime has been worked." I have already 
explained our oibjectlons to the paying of 
overtime during the second luneihtlme— that 
is to say, to paying men rate and a half for 
eating their lunches. I now wish to say 
that the publishers maintain that in some 
instances the four-hour provision would 
make it impossible for them to do business. 
On Saturday night, in particular, it Is often 
imipossible to catch mails on some of the 
Iiapers witliout keeiping the men at the ma- 
ohlries more tSian four hours before letting 
them go to lunch. I think the Board in 
passing upon this question can agree upon 
reasonable provisions to protect the news- 
papers in such emergencies and require- 
ments as welli as to provide that the mun 
shall have luncheon when thejv need it, as 
every reasonable man wants them to 
have It. 

Paragraph 22 has already been explained 
by iMt. iScott as being not under considera- 
tion. In view of a sllglit amendment that 
has 'been made in the phraseology. 
. Paragraph 23 is not under consideration. 

Paragraph 24 the publishers regard as one 
of the worst provisions in this whole scale. 
We refer, of course, to the minimum of com- 
petency. This minimum of competency Is 
lower in New York than it Is in Phlladel- 
pihia, than it is in Chicago, than it Is in 
Pittsburg, than it is in Denver, than it is 
in Cleveland, and there is absolutely no rea- 
son for it. If the contention of the other 
side is sound, that the men can do and do 
do on the regular scale vastly in excess of 
this minimnim. If the minimum is put in 
there to protect men froon persecution, as 
has been stated here, the way to protect 
them is for the Board to draw a provision 
tliat win not allow thean to be discrimi- 
nated against in the kind of matter that 
would be set to determine the competency. 
I submit that it is a disgrace that New 
York should go on record as having a lower 
competency test than any other newspapers 
in the United States. We ought to make 
our standard as high as the other.s. We 
ought to take a pride in having it as high. 



and we ought to be ashamed in having it 
the lowest. I have already shown you that 
under our competency test a man In New 
York City oan do half as much work as a 
man has to do In Chicago or Denver to re- 
ceiive the equivalent of pay. We don't 
maintain that every man does half as much 
work. We imalntain that he can do it under 
this provision, and there is no sense in 
making it possible for a man to oo it unless 
you iwant him to do it 
No. 25 is not under discussion. 
No. 27 is not under discussion, except as 
to the last paragraph. The publishers and 
the compositors are in accord as to the 
system that ought to be maintained in the 
offices regarding the employment of extras. 
Mr. Scott has objected to our phraseology 
as Infringing upon the fundamental law, 
and we object to the phraseology of this 
paragraph merely as depriving the office of 
a right, in case the wor'i of the man is 
not performed according io custom. I have 
no doubt that the Board will merelv re- 
phrase the paragraph to meet both sides. 

iSection 28 Is uot under discussion, lor 
the reason that it has been declared to be 
not anbltrable, except as to the time in 
which the matter referred to shall be reset. 
This provides that the matter shall be set 
on the day of publication, whether it Is 
received so late that that would require 
overtime work to reset It— to set it, or not. 
As the compositors maintain that they do 
not desire overtime work, and as we main- 
tain that we do not desire overtime work, 
I submit that there is absolutely nothing 
left for the Board to do but to arrange 
that time provision so that the work can 
be done within a reasonable period, of 

course so as to avoid 

MR. WILSON— What would yon call a 
reasonable period, Mr. Wardman! 

ME. WARDMAN- Why, anything. You 
see the point. It is very clear — that if the 
matter comes In late at night that this 
paragraph requires you to set it, although 
it should he the last minute of overtime. 
That is the whole point of that Nothing 
else is arbitrable in the paragraph. So it 
has been decided. I should say the next 
day would be reasonable, unless it hap- 
pened to be one of those days when the 
men are working at full limit, anyway. 

CHAIRMAN — I might Intersect there, 
parenthetically, that it seems to be an 
absurd provision in a time office. It was 
originally planned to keep piece men busy 
and provide them with a certain amount 
of phat. But how it works to anybody's 
advantage at present I cannot imagine, be- 
cause of the offices all arranging, Instead 
of the men working along easily, lightly, 
when work is light, that they may take 
this junk, reset it and throw it away. It 
Is a mdfet absurd provision in the time 
scale. In my judgment. 

MR. SCOTT— Mr. Chairman, it is very 
clear to us that. If we open the door to the 
unlimited use of mats and plates, in a very 
short time the effect would be the dis- 
placement of a great many memhers of 
our union. 

CHAIRMAN— Well, that is a theory. 
MR. MAXWELL — We are wasting time. 
MR. WARDMAN— Yes. The matter is 
not under discussion— that part of it— ex- 
cept as to the time. Paragraph 29— "Copy 
of an advertisement marked for a given 
numher of insertions shall be considered 
no longer a standing advertisement after 
having been published the number of times 
marked on original copy. An advertise- 
ment not marked any number of times 
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shall not be consMered a standing adver- 
tisement after one insertion. All advertise- 
ments otliei- than standing advertisements 
must he reproduced in original of such ad- 
vertisements." There Is not any question 
in the world in justice, and I don't believe 
there Is any question in law, that when a 
newspaper has paid for printed matter un- 
der the scale agreed upon that that matter 
belongs to the newspaper, to be used until 
it wears out, or until the newspaper gets 
tired of it, or until there are other reasons 
to change It. But whether that is so or 
not, as to the legality of the thing, a par- 
agraph like this is an economic monstros- 
ity. When a bricklayer builds a wall for 
you he does not claim to have the right 
to force you to knock it down the next 
day and let him build It up again. He 
builds the wall for you, and you pay him 
for it, and that is your wall as long as it 
lasts and as long as you want to use it. 
tf you reduce this provision to its logical 
conclusion; if you can set a piece of mat- 
ter up and use it one time only, whether 
there is use for it twice or Ave times or 
fifty times, then your man ought to have 
the same right, by that same logic, of set- 
ting up a piece of matter from 8 o'clock 
to 9 o^lock, pieing it, setting it up again 
from 9 o'clock to 10 o'clock, pieing it, set- 
ting It up again, and so spending his wiola 
evening— not in producing wealth, but in 
laboring on a job that ought to be done 
within a given time. The principle involved 
is exactly the same — the production of 
wealth for the use of the person who buys 
it and all others concerned, and the pro- 
duction of wealth and the destruction of 
that wealth before it has filled its ordi- 
nary, and I believe lawful, usages. The 
Board ought not to consider a proposition 
like this for one minute. I don't think the 
members of the Board representing the 
Union ought to consider it any more than 
the members representing the newspapers 
ought to consider it. As I say, it is an 
economic monstrosity. 

Paragraph 30 reads: "On advertisements 
or other matter set for daily newspapers 
in job offices the difference between the 
job and newspaper scale must be main- 
tained." The newspapers protest against 
this paragraph because it simply empha- 
sizes the discrimination the Typographical 
Union exerts in favor of the job office and 
against the newspaper. We say, if a day's 
work. is worth a given sum in a job office, 
that the newspaper omght to be allowed to 
buy its work in the job office, if it wants 
to. I don't think any newspaper would 
perhaps do such a thing, because yon 
naturKlly .want the work close at hand, 
under your own eye. But we do demand 
that any newspaper shall have the right to 
do this if it wants to do it. And person- 
ally my idea in demanding that would be 
that this, quicker than any other way, 
would help to put the job office on an 
equality with the newspaper, and that is 
what, we want to get. We want to get the 
.job office, on an equality with the news- 
paper. 

ME. WIL.SON— Would that . establish a 
new condition, Mr. Wardman? 

MiR., WAKiDMAN^A new condition? Oh, 
.ves, it would, of course. If that is ar- 
bitrable.- 

ME. CAEVAI/HO— Don't you mean to put 
the newspaper on an equality with the job 
office? Haven't you reversed It? 

MB. WAEDMAN^They mean the same 
thing. 

ME. WILSON— If you have matter set in 



a job office now, don't you have to pay for 
it at the newspaper rate? 

ME. WAEDMAN — Yes, we do ; but we pro- 
test against it. We say the newspaper 
ought to ihave the right to buy what the 
public can buy in a job office. If the Job 
office sale Is correct, if it is just, If it is 
fair as compared with the newspaper scale, 
then the newspaper ought to have the right 
to buy this matter from the job office, just 
the same as anybody else. 

ME. MAXWELL — But you are asking us 
now to amend the book scale to permit yon 
to do that, which is not proper. 

•ME. WAEDMAN — I am not asking you to 
amend the book scale at. all. I told you that 
personally my feeling was that this wouid 
force an amendment of the book scale. 
Wbat I asked you to do was to strike out 
this provision and give us the right, as we 
ought to have the right here, to 'have the 
right, if we want to, to buy our stuff in the 
job office, just as anybody else can buy it. 

ME. WILSON — But you would have to pay 
the same price If you went there now, Mr. 
Wardman, under the book and job scale. 

CHAIRMAN — That is easily met. Let us 
make the newspaper scale the same as the 
book and job scale. 

ME. WARDMAN — That is what I am try- 
ing to get at — not that we are trying to 
» change the job scale. We aie not arbitrat- 
ing that. 

MR. SCOTT — ^The point Mr. Wilson makes 
Is that there is already in the book and job 
scale a provision which is in force which 
says that any work done for a daily news- 
paper in a book and job office the news- 
paper scale shall apply. 

MK. CAEVALHO — Does that mean that 
the job scale penalizes the newspaper simply 
because it is a newspaper, and insists that 
a newspaper shall pay more for its work 
than anybody else, simply because it Is a 
newspaper ? 

MR. SCOTT — It means that we have a 
newspaper scale and a book and job scale. 

ME. WAEDMAN^-But the fact is you do 
penalize the newspaper ; you discriminate 
against the newspaper simply because it is 
a newspaper. 

ME. MAXWELL— I don't think that is the 
idea. 

ME. WARDMAN — I say the effect. 

MR. M'PAELAND — Perhaps. Put it this 
way : We insist that a newspaper printed 
in a job office shall comply with the same 
conditions as a newspaper printed in a news- 
paper's own establishment. 

ME. WILSON— That is the point, exactly. 

ME. MAXWELL — We protect you by hav- 
ing this provision in the book and job scale. 

ME. WARDMAN — You don't protect us. 

ME. MAXWELL — ^We try to. 

ME. WAEDMAN— You don't protect us 
from the competition of the publications 
that do us the most injury. A newspaper 
that has to be set up In a job office does 
not bother us very much, but a periodical 
that cotnes around competing for our ad- 
vertising business, and gets it away from 
us because Its cost of production is less 
than ours does bother us a great deal, 
and there Is the comfort that you give to 
our enemies, while pretending to protect 
us from our enemies. You protect us from 
somebody that could not give us a fiea 
bite, but you don't protect us from the fel- 
lows that give us a good big fight In the 
competitive field. 

CHAIRMAN — I can cite a very strong 
case in point. I know of one magazine 
in this city that carries as much adver- 
tising as four editions of the Sunday World 
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in one of Its monthly issues, In casli value. 
Tlie reading matter in tliat magazine is 
set by one Lanston operator and the adver- 
tising Is set by twenty-four job composi- 
tors. 

MR. WAEDMAN— At $21. 

CHAIRMAN — ^And that magazine carries 
from $70,000 to $90,000 of adveirtising a 
month. 

MR. M'PARLAND— Do you wish us to 
infer that the monthly magazine is a seri- 
ous competitor of the dally newspaper? 

CHAIRMAN — It is to-day the, most se- 
rious competitor we have. I may say fur- 
ther, that on statistics collected by one of 
our advertising agents, the monthly maga- 
zines are to-day talslng $8,000,000 of adver- 
tising out of the advertising field. 

MR. SCOTT — ^Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me. tihat we are wasting some unnneces- 
sary time discussing this provision, because 
if the Union were to permit even a part of 
the newspapers of the city to be set under 
the book and job scale, you would claim 
the right to have it al set there. 

MR. WARDMAN — We claim the right. 

CHAIRMAN — Xes; that Is exactly what 
we claim. 

MR. WARDMAN — And we say, if your 
contention is sincere, tihat you want to do 
justice to the newspapers, that you strike 
out that paragraph. If you want to dis- 
criminate against the newspapers, leave It 
in. 

ME. M'PARLAND— What difference would 
the striking out of that paragraph make In 
the newspaper scale, so long as we have a 
similar provision in the job scale? 

MR. WARDMAN — I ask you to strike It 
out. I ask you. to strike out tMs paragraph 
If you want to give us a square deal. Papa- 
graph 31 reads "Advertisements repro- 
duced in photo-engraving room must be re- 
set by compositors." If the previous one 
that I referred to was an economic mon- 
strosity, this one is an economic abomina- 
tion. Here you want to ask a newspaper 
to eimploy a man in an affiliated organiza- 
tion to do a piece of work, to pay him for 
it, and then to pay another man in the 
composing room for the same piece of work 
when he does not do it, and propose to pay 
him' again on top of that, overtime. In 
other words, this provision asks the news- 
paper to pay two and one-half times the 
value of a piece of work. We pay organ- 
ized labor the agreed upon scale price for 
doing the work in one department, and an- 
other department, a Sbrother union, an 
afCiliated union, asks us to pay them over 
again, when they don't do anything on the 
work. We don't do the photo-engraving be- 
cause we want to do It that way— we do it 
because the requirements of the situation 
are such that we have to do it that way. 
But you sit tip and ask us to put up two 
times for It or two and a half times for it. 
A thing like this is an outrage against the 
fair deal policy that Mr. Scott proclaimed 
here. There is not any falT deal in it for 
anybody. In the long run there is not any 
fair deal in it for organized labor, because 
It comes down to this old question of creat- 
ing wealth or destroying wealth. The man 
who goes through the motions of setting up 
a thing that he does not set up, and that is 
not used, ought to :be at work creating some 
wealth of which he could have his share 
and others could have their share. The 
whole principle is absolutely unsound. The 
paragraph is Indefensible, and It is a dis- 
grace to the labor union that proposes It. 

In paragraph 32 Mr. Scott's contention 
•was that the desire of the Union is to pre- 
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vent a newspaper from taking a man at a 
lower salary than another man and putting 
him in the place of the man of higher sal- 
ary and having him do all the work that 
that man at the higher salary' does, and yet 
having the substituted man receive lower 
pay. , In other words, Mr. Scott's contention 
was that this paragraph seeks to prevent a 
newspaper from scalping, so to speak, part 
of a high-priced man's pay. Now, the news- 
papers have absolutely no objection to pre- 
venting any such thing. But this paragraph 
does not do what Mr. Scott gays it -is the in- 
tent of the compositors do do. Admittedly, 
when a man is paid In excess of the scale, 
he is paid that excess because it is the opin- 
ion of the newspaper that he Is performing 
a larger amount of work than some other 
man performs or can perform. Or, perhaps, 
than any other man in the office can per- 
form. When this man Is off, if an inferior 
man is put in his place, it not infrequently 
happens that in order to achieve the work 
that the single man who is off achieved for 
a higher pay, the office is compelled to give 
assistance to the man who takes his' place. 
Now, then, If that assistance amounts to 
another man's service, or half his service 
or a quarter of his service, the newspaper 
by complying with this provision would be 
paying more for accomplishing the work 
than it accomplished with the other man. 
I imagine that there is anotjher purpose in 
this clause:, but I shall not go Into that. I 
think possibly the Board la familiar with 
some practices for which the office Is not at 
all to blame, and possibly the Board may 
wish to arrange that paragraph so that 
there may be no abuses among the men 
themselves, but so that the newspaper 
sball be protected from pay'lng a maximum 
wage to a man who may perform a mini- 
mum service. 

As regards 33, the newspapers submit 
that the apparent intent of this paragraph 
is reasonable. We ask the Board to con- 
sider If, as a matter of phraseology, it 
could not protect the newspapers in cases 
of emergency, where it might not be pos- 
sible to comply with it. I am free to 
state that in my judgment, even If the 
paragraph were in effect as it reads, that 
the emergency would be met by the aver- 
a:ge office. The' thought of the publishers 
is that It ought to be stated in there that 
it could be met by the office. That is to 
say, that the men could be <falled upon to 
do in the offices what I am certain tliey 
would voluntarily do in some, or in most, 
of the offices. Regarding the apprentice 
provisions the attitude of the newspapers 
is that there is no objection to any of 
the provisions here, provided the manda- 
tory feature of the first paragraph be- 
comes permissive. Do I understand from 
Mr. Scott that the compositors consent to 
the permissive clause? 

MB. SCOTT— We consent, Mr. Chairman, 
to the substitution of the word may for 
the word shall in the second line of the 
first paragraph. 

MR. WARDMAN— I think there is a 
difference of opinion, and possibly it Is 
the only case we can find, not only among 
the newspaper management, but among 
the compos'tors themselves, as to the wis- 
dom of the apprentice system in all of- 
fices. And there does not seem to be any 
other matter under consideration. And as 
to whether it is a good thing for the boys: 
In some of the offices the conditions are 
such that it is an Injustice to the boys to 
have them there and not teach them, and 
that is an outrage, whether the news- 



paper tolerates siicli a system or wEether 
anybody else tolerates It. If the boys 
are there to be apprenticed they slionld 
be there witli everybody acting in good 
faith to make them skilled workmen. And 
I think there is not any difference as be- 
tween the two parties to this controversy. 

MR. MAXWELL— The idea is, while the 
first paragrapdi is permissive if it is availed 
of by the offices, tne others become manda- 
tory. 

MR. WARDMAN— The othera become 
mandatory, with the exception that — yes, 
I don't know that there wns any exception 
to any of those, was there? 

CHAIRMAN — None that I heard. 

MR. WARDMAN — There Is an exception 
to one provision there, but it does not 
happen to affect the apprentices, which I 
shall refer to later. 

MR. SCOTT— Mr. Chairman, wille we 
have this apprentice question before the 
Board, may I suggest that Mr. Wardman 
agree that offices which accept this^ ap- 
prenticeship system shall also agree in the 
case of every individua'l apprentice that 
thev will comply with the law. 

MR. MAXWELL — Well, that is what I 
was setting at, that If an office does avail 
itself If the apprenticeship system— the 
permissive clause— then the clauses govern- 
ing the system become mandatory. 

MR. WARIBMAN— Yes. Well, perhaps 
we both mean the same thing. What I 
want to say is this: That the Bioard work 
it out. If the office does adopt the ap- 
prentice system it certainly ought to be 
compelled by both sides to do the fullest 
possible measure of justice to those ap- 
prentices. They are really the only ones 
to be considered. I don't consider It of 
any benefit to the average office to have 
an apprentice there. It is a benefit to us 
all in the long run If we can produce able- 
bodied men. 

MR. WILSON — What we are contend- 
ing is. If they are allowed to learn the 
trade In a newspaper office, they S'hould 
be allowed to learn It thoroughly. 

■MR. WARDMAN — That's it. I have no 
authority to agree on anything. I ask the 
Board, to prescribe iwhat the Board shall 
agree In Its wisdom as to all these pro- 
visions. I can't agree on anything. But I 
don't think there is any argument — — 

MR. SCOTT — We did not intend to ask 
Mr. Wardman to agree to anything, but we 
would like to have Mr. Wardman recom- 
mend to the Board the same as we have 
recommended, that when any office shall 
adopt the api)rentlceship system, we shall 
recommeoid here that they siiall agree 
speelUcaliy to comply with the law. 

MR. WARDMAN— -I don't see any pos- 
sible exception. 

CHAIRMAN— I think in that case— I 
don't know whether it Is legal any longer 
■ — It would be well to have a form of in- 
denture wherein these provisions would 
be incorporated. 

MR. WARD-MAN — If you have a boy that 
is no good, you want to get rid of him, and 
if he is a good boy you ought to do the 
besit yfc^ai can. for him. In the last para- 
graph of that portion referring to office 
boys. It is rather ridiculous as It reads, 
where it says that office boys shall not be 
alloiwed to handle troe, proofs, copy or 
any office furniture. I have no doubt the 
Board will fix that up. We come now to 
the scale for maehlne tenders. We protest 
against paragraphs 1 and 2, because 
they are grossly excessive. In paragraph 
3, the publishers protest against the man- 



datory provision which compels a news- 
paper to have a machine tender In charge 
of repairs, whether the newspaper wants 
to have him or not. These machines are 
the newspaper's property. If they want 
to let themi go without repairs, they ought 
to have that right. The greatest sufferers 
win be lie neiwspapers, and they ought to 
be allowed' to determine that, In jiust the 
same way as they determine whether they 
shall take out Insurance on the machines 
or not. The newspapers do not concede 
the right of the compositors to say whether 
we shall repair our buildings, machines 
etc., or take out Insurance. 

MR. WILSON — If the machines were not 
in running order we would hear something 
more about the incompetency of the opera- 
tors, wouldn't we? 

MR. WARDMAN — I don't think so. I 
don't think the average intelligent ne.ws- 
paper owner would nermlt his machine to 
go ■without repairs. Sir. Wtlson. What we 
object to is the principle .here that Is 
twisted around. 

■MIR. WILSON— .My olvservation Is that 
the average owner is liable to do It, more 
Ua'ble to do it thau anybody else. 

CHAIRMAN — I would like to say for the 
information of the counsel that the Board's 
advisory committee, that the newspapers 
have a dual relati'on^ip regarding the ma- 
chine. iMost of the New York ofElces lease 
their machines from the Mergenthalcr Lino- 
type 'Company, and are under contract to 
keep those machines in repair, so if they 
ever went back to the Linotype Company 
they would go back in good' orde-, which 
therefore establishes a business relation at 
once, and the office and the 'Linotype Com- 
pany ought to be the .indges of the condi- 
tion of fheir own property, and not a close 
corporation lodge of machinists, who have 
already forced their pay, owing to their al- 
liance with the Typographical Union far 
above the scale of the most skilled me- 
chanics of the Linotype Company and Hoe 
& Company, and that Is simply our view 
on the part of this close corporation, to 
hold Its member,ship to say how many men 
we shall employ, and that 1« the principle 
that every publisher proposes to maintain, 
that we shall decide ourselves how many 
nien we shall employ to do a stated amofjnt 
of work. 

MR. WILSO'N-AVhat we contend is that 
the condition of the machine not only af- 
fects the machine tout also the operator 

OH'AIRMAN- 1 don't believe down in 
your souls you believe it. 

MR. .MAXWBLL-Is not the old clause 
the old scale with the same exact word- 
ing? 

MR. WARDMAN- Was not there any 
change In them? 

MK. MAXWELL — I don't think there is 
any change at all. It is iSmply the sec- 
tion there as you presented yourselves as 
a counter proposition. 

CHIAIBMAN— The mere fact that It may 
or may not have existed before has uo 
bearing on our protest. We say again that 
the newspapers have the right to say -whom 
they shall or shall not employ. And here 
We have a machine organization, composed 
in great part of very young men, not only 
prescribing the number of men employed, 
but who the men shall be, and placing- 
limitation on us, and we stand against 
all limitations. 

MJR. MAXWELL— I understand the pub- 
lishers presented the old scale as a counter- 
proposition, and this sectlonr reads exactly 
the same as it did in the old scale. Am r 
rvht? 
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ME. iSOOTT— WTiy. the pubUsliers ac- 
cepted la the old scale from Sections 25 to 
aud Inelnslve of 80 in their letter of 
April 29. 

MR. MAXWEI/L— Then, this thing, if 
there has been no change. It is the pub- 
Utshers' own proposition. 

iMB. WAEDjMAN— Well, If there Is abso- 
lutely no change the <^ha1rmian, oif course, 
will have to so rule ; that "we have accepted 
that particular paragraiph and that It must 
stand. But you hare made some changes 
in here. 

MR. MIAXWBL.L— Well, let us read these. 

CHAIRMAN — You have made some 
changes in the duties, I think. 

MR. WARDMAN — That is in another 
paragraph. 

MR. MAXWELL: Get that section of 
the old scale (somebody got it). Section 3 
I am reading, from the new scale. 

MR. SCOTT — It is paragraph 86. 

ME. MURPHY— They are identical. 

MR. WARDMAN — I think your point is 
well taken. Paragraphs 4, 5, 6 and 7 are 
not under discussion. Paragraph 8 is a 
substitute for 92 of the old scale. We ac- 
cept 92 of the old scale. We offer objec- 
tions to the changes from the old scale as 
expressed In your new paragraph 8, and 
we ask the Board, in considering this pro- 
vision, to make it perfectly clear, should 
the new or the old paragraph be estab- 
lished, what the meaning is of "a helper 
may do all necessary cleaning, but shall not 
handle -tools, make repairs or adjustments." 
Paragraph 9 is arbitrable only as to the 
period of time concerned. The publishers 
have nothing to say as to the particular 
time involved. The publishers leave en- 
tirely to the consideration of the Board 
the wage standard to be paid to the appren- 
tices. 

In Paragraph 11 the publishers protest 
against the wording, which says that ma- 
chine tenders, machine tenders' helpers or 
apprentices shall not be allowed to be In 
charge of the operation of machines. We 
submit that the Board ought to define what 
is meant" iby the operation at machines. A 
machine tender in testing a machine ought 
to be allowed to oper.ate it, provided Ihls 
operation does not produce type which Is 
used subsequently for planting purposes. 
And on the ^ame principle of protesting 
against paying night scales for day work, 
we protest against Paragraph 12. On the 
same principle that we protest against pay- 
ing compositors night scales for doing day 
work, we protest against paying machine 
tenders in excess of the day scale, what- 
ever it may be, when they do day work, or 
when they work in a prant where morning 
newspaper matter is set on machines In 
the daytime. 

Paragraph 13 does not explain clearly — 

CHAIRMAN — The hour of 1 has arrived. 
What is the pleasure of the Board? 

ME. WAEDMAN — Well, Mr. Seltz, let 
me Tun a moment longer and get through 
with this new scale. 

MR. CARVALHO — How long will we stay 
this afternoon? 

CHAIRMAN^It is the pleasure of iflie 
Board. 

MR. WAEDMAN— We spent some two 
hours going over the minutes, and so we 
have been only at the actual work one hour. 

ME. OAKVAIiHO— My idea was, if It 
only took an hour more or an hour and a 
half more, to continue this session. I 
don't think. If you adjourn now, you can 
ger through In two hours. - 



•CHAIRIMAN— iTlien let him resume a few 
minutes longer, and let that be finished. 

MR. WARDMAN— 1 will pass 13. as a 
matter that the Board is more competea,. 
tj pass U(pon than I am competent to advo- 
cate, ibecause of my lack of understandin« 
of the true function of the helper. Four- 
teen is not arbitrable. As to 15, we pro- 
test against the mandatory provision, the 
same as before. This clause says that the 
plant shall not 'be permitted to lun without 
a machine tender. We declare that if a 
newspaper desires to run its plant without 
a machine tender, it shall he peimltted 
to run it just the same as the Union per- 
mits it to run its plant, and if it wants to, 
without a compositor. 

Parag'raph 16— "There shall be at least 
one machine tender to each 13 machines." 
etc' I have already explained that the 
provision seems to be blind as to tie con- 
struction of the multiple of 13. But our 
chief objection to this is the same as con- 
cerns the preceding paragraph. The union 
uusht uot to be permitted to say whether 
a newspaper i^all employ one tender for 13 
macliiues or 30 machines. It is for tie 
newspaper to decide whether it wants to 
take good care of its machines or not. The 
whole paragraph ought to be restored to 
the old form in the old scale. Paragraph 
IT is not under discussion. Our objection 
to paragraph 18 is t"ie same as stated be- 
fore — as covering the payment of a night 
wage to a man who works in the daytime. 
Here again we want to pay the night scale 
for the night's work and the day scale for 
the day's work. Paragraph 19 is not under 
discussion, except in so far as will be 
taken up in another connection. 

CHAIRMAN — I suggest that we take an 
adjournment until 2 o'clock. 

MR. MAXWELL— I second the motion. 
Motion carried. 

Recess until 2 p. M. 
AFTERNOON SESSION— THIRD DAY. 

CHAIRMAN — You will be in order. 
Counsel will proceed. 

ME. WARDMAN — Following as closely 
as possible the order of Mr. Scott in pre- 
senting his side, I will now take up the 
matter of the exhibits and other arguments 
which he introduced to show the pros- 
perity of the newspapers and their ability 
to pay, not only the present scale, but a 
vastly increased scale. Mr. Scott read 
many statements from newspapers In New 
York showing great increases in circulation 
and Increases also in the volume of busi- 
ness done by newspapers. Mr. Carvalho, 
will you state If a newspaper printing 
eighteen, twenty, twenty-two and some- 
times twenty-four pages to an issue and 
sold at the lace price of one cent, is there 
a large profit or not In such business, and 
as one's business thus represented In circu- 
lation increases is there a large increase 
In profit, or not? 

MR. CARVADHO — There is a loss In 
circulation and a large decrease In profit 
circulation. 

MR. WARDMAN — Can you give any Idea 
of the relationship between the income of 
selling a penny newspaper at the wholesale 
price, whatever It is, and of the money that 
is put into the white news paper alone, 
counting the returns? 

MR. CAR)VALHO — ^The papers are sold 
at sixty cents a hundred, and on an 18, 
20 or 22 page paper the office does not get 
back nearly mat amount. For Instance, 
it costs over fifteen cents a hundred to dis- 
tribute the papers in the city. Ten or 
twelve per cent is a fair average return, 
and the cost of white paper is somewhere 
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between fifty and sixty cents a hiJndred — 
tbat'is, for the local circulation. In tbe 
country circulation the papers are 
furnlsbe'd to tbe iwholesalers at 

fifty cents a hundred. Tbere is 
still the same return to <be deducted and 
in addition to that there is an expressage 
charge which averages something more than 
fifty cents a hundred pounds, all of which 
makes, to say nothing of the handling, so 
on a paper in the country there is a con- 
siderable loss of money — even a greater 
loss than dn the city. Now, 'when the news- 
papers were printed around 1892 and 1890 
and 1889, the afternoon papers used to 
consist of six to eight pages. In 1888 
the New York Evening World sold for tbe 
same ^rlce that It is sold for now to the 
dealers, and it used to print a four page 
paper. A , six-page paper was considered 
large, and it was felt at that time that an 
eight-page paper was an extravagance, and 
tbere was little or no money in circufetion 
on the basis of an eight page paper. I don't 
mean circulation per se, but profit on an 
eight page paper. At that time white 
paper was considerajbly cheaper than It is 
to-day, and my impression is that tbe World 
paid then about forty cents a bundred 
pounds for wliite paper — less than it is pay- 
ing to-day. In the matter of press work, 
the whole of the Scheme of presses are In 
multiples of eight quadruple presses, which 
is considered now the practical standard. 
The mlnimnim standard of a press would 
turn out figuratively 48,000 eighths, but 
really about 36.000 eighths. On sixteen 

pages, a quadruple press 

ME. WARDMAN — Do you mean quad- 
ruple? 

ME. CAEVADHO — I am talking of quad- 
ruples. A quadniple press will, turn out 
about 16,000 16's, and a quadruple press 
will turn out about elgbt thousand IS's, 
20's or 22's. iSo the difference in, the 
profit on circulation of a newspaper around 
1890 and to-day iwould be four times the 
cost, on a large basis of this Itind, on the 
standard we have just mentioned for press 
work, tihan it would be on the basis of a 
four or six or eight^age paper. 

ME. WAEDMAN — Now disregarding the 
previous cheapness of such production as 
compared with the present, but taking 
merely the actual situation to-day, is there 
a profit or a loss on circulating such pa- 
pers as you have described? 

ME. CAEVALHO— There is a loss. And 
the cost of circulating papers has in- 
creased pretty nearly every year for the 
last four or five years. 

ME. ^AEDMAN-^herefore, when you 
increase your circulation by tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies, do you, as 
Mr. Scott has' attempted to show, thereby 
increase your profits, or do you increase 
your losses on that transaction? 

ME. CAEVAIiHO — ^You increase your 
losses 

MR. MAXWELL — Might 1 ask a ques- 
tion here? This is something that I (have 
beard and read about for some time. Now, 
as you increase circulation, decreasing the 
profit and increasing the expense beyond 
the factor or beyond the way of getting 
it back, why is it that the proprietors of 
those two or tihree particular papers per- 
sist in trying to increase their circulatiom? 
MR. CARVALHO— I don't know. I 
would not do it If I was one of the pro- 
prietors. 

■ME. MAXWELIi— That is something that 
puzzles me. If their contention Is the cor- 
rect one, why will they persist In advertis- 
ing their increased circulation? 
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MR. OABVALHO— The reason why that 
Is advertised is in order to attract advertis- 
ing to the paper, to get increased publicity 
—to show that there is increased publicity 
to the advertiser, and tp endeavor to make 
up whatever loss of profit you have by an 
increase of advertjlslng. 

IMR. MAXWELL— I understand why they 
are endeavoring to get more advertising, 
but I don't understand why they try to get 
more circulation, when, according to your 
contention, every thousand adds to the loss. 

iME. CAEVALHO— Adds to the circulation 
loss. 

MR. MAXWELL— But, according to Mr. 
Carvalho's contention, includes financial 
loss. 

MR. CAEVALHO— Yes, sir. 

IMR. M'CANN— Is not the amount that 
they get for their advertising governed by 
the amount «t theiir icireulation? 

MR. CARVALHO— No, sir. Take the 
Evening Post, with a circulation of 25,000. 
It gets, I think, either five or six times the 
proportion of advertising price that our 
paper gets— even more than tiiat. 

MR. WARDMAN— Is not that already ex- 
plained in some of Mr. Scott's exhibits? 

ME. CARVALHO— Mr. Scott's exhibits 
explain that, or demonstrate that. 

ME. MAXWELL — I don't think that Is 
exactly what Mr. McCann was getting at. 
What 'he meant was. does not your advertis- 
ing, price go up as the circulation increases? 

MR. CARVALHO — No, sir, Mr. Maxwell ; 
no, sir. In 1889 . and in 1890 the price 
vi^ich the New York World got for display 
advertising was nearly double what it gets 
to-day. 

MR. WARDMAN— Mr. Carvalho, you are 
speaking of the World from your own 
knowledge, because at that time you were 
connected with the World? 

ME. CARVALHO— I was publisher of the , 
World at that time, but I know the World's 
rates to-day. At that time it was double 
for display type. There were extra charges 
for column rules being removed,' and my 
impression is that the rate per display ad- 
vertising for the diT goods stores of New 
York was very close to douliile at that time, 
and the World at that time did not have 
nearly as large a circulation as it has to- 
day. 

ME WAEDMAN— Will yon also state 
how the World's circulation price — that is. 
the price per copy — compared with the 
price to-day, and consequently the circula- 
tion revenue per thousand? 

ME. CARVALHO — I don't understand 
your question. 

ME. WARDMAN— Will you also state the 
circulation pr:ce, and consequently the per 
thousand revenue of the World at that time 
as compared with to-day, per thousand' 

MR. CARVALHO— Moie than double. 

MR. WAEDMAN — Was it not considerably 
more than double — that is to say. Is not a 
penny paper 

MB. CAEVALHO — You mean the Mornine 
Woi'ld ? 

MR. WARDMAN— The Morning World. Is 
not a penny paper sold generally for five 
dollars to six dollars a thousand? Were 
not the old two-cent papers in those days 
sold for a dollar and a quarter to a dollar 
and forty cents? 

ME. CAEVALHO— Yes. And when the 
World went from two cents to one cent, 
which the demands of the public made neces- 
sary, and which was done in 1895, or the 
latter part of 1896 

CHAIRMAN — February 10, 1896. 

ME. CARVALHO— February 10, 1896, it 



made a difference of ai'ound $300,000 a year 
in its net pioflt. 

CHAIRMAN — That Is, merely on the profit 
In circulation? 

MR. CARVALHO— On circulation. 

CHAIRMAN — And that Is not bringing In 
the Increased cost of producing it. 

MR. CARYALHO— No. 

MR. WARDMA'N — ^Now I want to get 
this specific point, which will answer in 
the shortest possible way this volume of 
matter that was introduced by Mr. Scott. 
Mr. Seitz, Is it a fact that when tbe 'Morn- 
ing World was selling for $1.40 a hundred, 
as against fifty and sixty cents to-day, that 
It was using less paper in weight to the 
copy than it does to-day? 

CHAIRMAN — Our average paper then 
was 25 per cent smaller than it is to-day. 

MR. WARDVAN — Is it a fact that the 
price of paper at that time was less than 
the price of paper to-day? 

CHAIRMAN-— The price of the paper at 
that time was at least eight, and from 
eight to ten dollars a ton less than it is 
to-day on the average. And I say that I 
am tailing the advantage from a good con- 
tract, and merely charging the marlset 
price for the small excess of one to two 
hundred tons a week. 

MR. WARDMAN — Now going on to the 
subject of the increased volume of advertis- 
ing, I am asking you, Mr. Seitz, if Mr. 
Scott's exhibits, so far as they concern the 
World, showing increased numbers of ad- 
vertisements increased columns of adver- 
tisements and a general increase in volume 
of advertisements represent as he under- 
tools to give the impression, a correspond- 
ing increase of profit? 

Mr. Seitz — It does not. It simply means 
a correspondingly increased exertion in the 
mechanical ou^ut. 

MR. WARDMAN — Will yon explain? 

CHAIRMAN — Primarily the World loses 
two doillars on white paper alone on every 
thousand papers it prints, where the size 
exceeds 16 pages, which of course, is an 
imiportant factor on a very large circula- 
tion in reducing the profit from the adver- 
tising. The Morning World, according to 
our own figures, as quoted by Mr. Scott, 
showed an increase of thirty-seven thousand 
and some odd number of single advertise- 
ments in the first five months of the year. 
I liad our advertising accountant checlj up 
the value of those advertisements and I 
found that they averaged 66 cents apiece, 
or less than $20,000, or in the neighborhood 
of $20,000 total revenue from that increase, 
and the expense of carrying the sized paper 
that we had to carry on account of tuat 
business exceeded the increased revenue by 
between $3,000 and $4,000. In other words, 
they not only failed to pay for the room 
they occupied on the ^eet, but they cost 
•us between $3,000 and $4,000 actual cash 
outlay. 

MR. WARDMAN — ^Oan you state any- 
thing as to the average rate per line of tlie 
Morning World to-day as compared with 
the previous days, before the cost of paper 
had gone up and before your other ex- 
pendltares had risen accordingly? 

CHAIRMAN — I Mnnot compute It by the 
line, but I can give you in a rough way the 
columns. The column earning power of the 
Morning World has dropped smce the period 
Mr. Carvalho mentions about eigiht dollars 
a column. It always had a great deal of 
classified matter then, so that the droip In 
the MorniUj; World is not as great as in the 
Evening and Sunday. The drop in the Sun- 
day World is about $13 a column since that 
period, and the Evening World column earn- 
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ing power has dropped in five years $8.50 
a column. 

MR. WARDMAN — So that this increased 
volume of advertising not only does not 
represent positive increase of profits, but 
scarcely relative increase of profits? 

CHAIRMAN— It is not a relative in- 
crease at all. That is our difficulty. That 
is the thing we are struggling against to- 
day, our utter inability to conserve the 
metacentric lines — as they say in the *ip- 
yards. I have had onr expert accountants 
working on it for a year to endeavor to 
arrive at some system whereby we could 

? reserve the right ^de of t^e ledger, and 
have not been able to do it. 

MR. M'CANN — Mr. Chairman, ycfti say 
the greater your cireulation the greater 
your loss, and the more advertisements you 
get it stall more Increases your loss? 

CHAIRMAN — ^That is precisely what we 
are confronted with. 

MR. WARDMAN — You gentlemen don't 
seem to believe it, but it is a fact. 

MR. M'CANN — Why 'does a man stay in 
business then? 

MR. WARDMAN— He won't do it for 
very long. 

CHAIRMAN — There are ait least four 
newspapers in . New York that woh't stay 
in businesis long unless we do manage to 
change conditions. I will tell you that 
very frankly, gentlemen. 

MR. WARDMAN — Can you and do . you 
care to make a statement that will show 
whelier the World gets as great a profit 
to-day as it got at some previous period 
when it published less advertising than it 
is publishing to-day? 

CHAIRMAN — The World, the manufac- 
turing profit in the World offices, is to-day 
less than one-third of what it was when 
Mr. Cai-vallio was its publisher. 

MR. WARDMiAiN— I heard yo,u make a 
statement one day — and I think it was in 
the presence of Mr. .Murphy — to the effect 
that -while the World had increased its 
annual business, counting in both adver- 
tising and circulation, a given amount, 
which I-do not recall, it ■vma both relatively 
and positiveLv worse oft than when it had 
done a much smaller volume of business, 
includinsr both the circulation and adver- 
tising. Can you repeat that statement? 
Or if you don't recall It can you give any 
statement that will throw light on the 
subject? 

OHAIRiMAN— The World has not only 
consumed a business that is relatively 
twice as great as it was, let us say, a dozen 
years ago, but it has consum6d'a very 
large fraction beyond that. In other 
words, it has not made one cent of profit 
on the basis of twelve yearso ago. The 
World has not made one cent of profit on 
an increase of tiiree millions of dollars 
in its annual business, but is far below the 
set profits of that time. 

MR. WARDMAN— Then, in plain English, 
while the World has Increased its business 
three millions of dollars a year, it is worse 
off financially than before it increased it 
three millions of dollars a .year? 

CHAIRMAN— Yes; it is fully 10 per cent 
worse off. 

MR. MAXWELL— Mr. Wardman, could 
we not assume that that is a comment on 
poor business management? 

MR. WARDMAN— -Ofou can assume any- 
thing you please. I am showing you that 
Mr, Scott's exhibits of increased circula- 
tion and increased advertising do not repre- 
sent an increased ability to pay more wages 
and more exipenditures in other directions, 
and do not represent an ability to pay the 



existing conditions tliere, as it lias before. 
OHAIBMAN— I cannot answer any better 
than simply to say: Look at Ibe fllrectory 
of the World's emoioyi^<. Whi^n I mme 
on the World three or four yeaa's ago there 
were atiout 800 employes all told. I counted 
them up. But by that I mean employes 
wlio go to our cashier's window at some 
day during the week and draw a sum of 
money. 1 <Jo not mean correspondents, 
agents and people scattered around over 
the country. And on the 15th of January 
of this year there were 1,876 people draw- 
ing their salaries at the office of the cashier 
of the World.- 

MR. WABttMAN — Then that would seem 
to indicate, would It not, *hat ail the three 
milWons a year increase of business that 
your manaigement has obtained for the 
paper has been paid out to your labor and 

to the papermakei'S and to the ' 

CSHAIRMAN — Coal miners. 
MR. WAIEDMAX-^And makers of printing 
presses and the coal miners and something 
hesides ? 

CHAIRMAN — That is precisely what las 
happened, Mr. Wardman. 

MB. WARDMAN— That will be suffi- 
cient, Mr. Seitz, unless some one wants to 
cross-examine. If you want cross-exam- 
ination on that, you can have any of the 
gentlemen here do it. 

MB. MAXWELL — I am not in a position 
to dispute Mr. Seitz's figures on the en- 
tire estimate, but on the particular end 
of It in which we are interested particular- 
ly, I can ihardly Imagine that there was 
any such increase or any such proportion 
of Increase, for this reason: That I was 
working on the World as far back as that 
time, and I have seen two hundred and 
odd men setting type on Saturday night, 
and thirteen desks reading proof, but there 
are certainly I don't think as many as 
t!hat working there to-night. 

CHAIRMAN — ^Yes, there are. It Is not 
all Saturday nlgit — it Is the other days. 
And then when you compare the profit 
of our old Saturday night and Sunday pa- 
per as against our Saturday nlgnt and Sun- 
day paper, why, the difference is Incalcu- 
lable. 

■MB. MAXWELL— I am speaking of this 
proportion, 800 and 1,800; it certainly Is 
not represented In the building — that is. 
the employes are not represented to that 
extent, I am positive. 

MB. WAEDMAN — Do you pay on your 
composition payrolls to-day more or less 
per week than you paid at the period of 
which Mr. Maxwell speaks, and of which 
you have spoken? 

CHAIEiMAN — We pay very much more 
per week. I should say we pay fully 15 
per cent mo re th an we did then. 

MB. MAXWELL — ^But that would not 
represent anything like that difference. 

OHAIBMAN— No, not at all. But the 
point the Unions are lilsely to overlook is 
this : tJhat, primarily, if they are to ihe 
profitably and successfully employed, the 
whole establishment must co-operate. It 
is Just as essential to a full composing 
room that the Evening World should be 
delivered at the cost of $1,800 a week 
where it used to cost $800 to deliver It, 
as it is that their type should 'be set. In 
other words. If the other activities of the 
establishment are not employed to keep 
that establishment running at its full meas- 
ure, then every end of It must waste away 
and disappear. 
ME. CABVALHO— Possibly Mr. Maxwell 



doesn't nnderstand that these figures were 
brought forward, not particularly ]n. ""ela- 
tion to the compositors, but in refutation 
of the statements of Mr. Scott,. that these 
increases in circulation and in advertising 
indicated an enormous increased profit to 
the newspapera. 

MR. WARDMAN— Yes. I want to make 
it very clear on the record that Mr. Scott s 
contention was that the newspapers of 
New York City were so abundantly pros- 
perous that they could pay this increased 
scale demanded, and In proof of ihis asser- 
tion that they were, he submitted these 
exhibits tending to show and undoubtedly 
Showing increased circulation and an In- 
creased volume of advertising. 1 have 
asked Mr. Seitz, In ibehalf of the World, 
which was quoted from literally, to ex- 
plain that this Increased circulation and 
increased advertising do not represent any 
Increased ability to enlarge expenditures; 
but, in fact, represents a diminished ability 
to do what Mr. Scott claimed. Mr Car- 
valho, I am asking you, as a member of 
most of the committees which are now 
dealing with these various demands for 
wage Increases, If you can give any infor-^. 
mation as to the total amounts involved? 

MR. CARVALHO— I can give you accu- 
rate infonmation as to the increases de- 
manded of the New York American and 
Journal. That amount Is somewhere be- 
tween $250,000 and $300,000 a year. I 
cannot give you an accurate statement re- 
garding the other newspapers. 

MR. MAXWELL — Now, let me under- 
stand this. Mr. Carvalho's statement Is 
that the demands made by all the differ- 
ent branches going to imake up this paper, 

that their demands. If conceded 

MR. WARDMAN — New demands. 
MR. CARVALHO — All the demands, la- 
bor demands — I will give you the names. 
There are aibout five organizations. 

MR. MAXWBLI^— That Is, that the total 
of all the demands made by all those or- 
ganizations would, if conceded, represent 
that amount? 
MR. CABVALHO— Yes. 
MB. WABDMAN— For his paper alone. 
MB. MAXWELL-=That is, all the de- 
mands by all the organizations, were they 
conceded, would represent that amount? 
ME. CABVALHO— Yes, sir. 
ME. WABDMAN — And what would a ten 
per cent increase in the case of the com- 
positors mean to the composition payrolls 
alone of the American newspapers— Hearst 
newspapers — in this city? 

ME. CABVALHO— I should think more 
than $50,000 a year. 

MB. WAEDMAN— A ten per-cent 
crease? 
ME. CABVALHO- Yes. 
ME. WARDMAN— That one item? 
MB. CABVALHO— Yes. Yes, the 
mands of the com'positOrs. amount 
something more than $100,000 a year. 

ME. WABDMAN— Mr. Seitz, you have 
stated that in the ipast several years the 
cost of white paper 3ias increased a cer- 
tain amount. You have stated that you 
are operating under a contract which has 
not yet expired'. If you were not under 
such contract and had to buy paper at the 
market price, what do you know of the 
present cost of paper that would throw 
any light on the increased paper cost that 
you would be Involved in? 

CHAIBMAN— At the time Mr. OarvaHio 
was publisher of the World we were paying 
about $1.65 a hundred pounds for white pa- 
per, on the basis of production. In other 
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words, we pala only for the paper that 
■went through tho presses — not for the 
wrappers or the ■white waste, or anything, 
any of the Incidentals. I am buying now 
200 tons a week, ontslde of our contract, 
and am paying |2.41 a hundred pounds, or 
an increase of $16 a ton over that old 
price, and that Is not on the basis of 
production, hut on mill weight, which adds 
at least a dollar a ton to that. So it 
would be $17 a ton in the form of printed 
papers, of an increase. 

MR. WARDMAN— Seventeen dollars a 
ton Increase In the price more than thai? 
CHAIRMAN— That is what pa-pers; which 
are naked to the winds have got to face to- 
day. I was called up on the telephone by 
one of the largest dealers In town week 
before last, and he asked me If I wanted 
to take an option on 10,000 tons at $2.40 
for next year. 

MR. WARDMAN— Will you state for 
the information of this Board the nnmber 
of tons of paper that the World consumes 
in a year? 

CHAIRMAN — This venr Ihe consumption 
will be about 44,000 tons. 

MR. WARDMAN— Those flgures would 
appear to Indicate that the price of the 
paper you are consuming now would make 
yon pay three-quarters of a million dollars, 
roundly — $748,000 exactly — more than you 
would have paid under the old price.- 

CHAIRMAN— My honest poinion is that 
if I came into the market to-day and tried 
to make a contract to cover the amount 
of paper that we consume, assuming that 
our mills closed against us, I would have 
to pay nearer a million. 

MR. WARDMAN— Will you make this 
clear, that that million is a million in ex- 
cess, not a million for the paper? 

CHAIRMAN: Precisely— a million In ex- 
cess. There never was a time in tTae his- 
tory of American newspapers when the In- 
anstry was in as great peril as It Is to- 
day. And I say that without the slightest 
desire to influence the other members of 
the Board. Mr. Carvalho and I have talked 
about this before iw© ever knew «bere was 
a labor demand in sight: all the ifalngs we 
had to face. We have been trying to en- 
courage the Bureau of Forestry; we have 
been trying to encourage reciprocity witn 
Canada and do everything iwe can to main- 
tain a parity that would permit ns to do 
ibusiness on our present scale. 

MR. WARDMAN — Mr. Cavalho, I will 
ask yon now concerning the sub5ect of In- 
creased cost of composition as regards pro-' 
dnctlon. Have yon looked Into the matter 
since yesterday, sufficiently to, oe able to 
give us any information on that subject? 

MR. CARVALHO— All T was able to do 
iwas to get orir cost per column— on the 
basis of labor alone. , 

MR. WARDMAN — You mean composi- 
tion labor? .^, . . _ 
MR. CARVALHO: Composition labor, 
yes. It is between $13 and $14 a column, 
I think. I didn't go into that very care- 
fully, Mr Wardman. I didn't Taave time. 

MR. WARDMAN — Well, it was my un- 
derstanding that the Board desired infor- 
mation on that subject. 

MR CARVALHO — This is the Informa- 
tion I have-cost per page, $32. 
ME. WARDMAN — When ?nd what did the 

^MRy^CARVALHO-A page which includes 
cuts and everything else, heads and oversets 
included. 



MR. WARDMAN— That Is, $32, to-day or a 
year ago ? 
MR. CARVALHO— Now. 
MR. WARDMAN — What was it a year 
ago? 

MR. C_RVA'LHO — It was something less. 
I think. I don't know but that I mentioned 
that, because you mentioned the cost of the 
Piess being between $16 and $17. 

MR. WARDMAN — Well, the percentage 
was 9 and 11, I think. I put in the ex- 
hibit 

MR. CARVALHO— Showing that the cost 
to us Is something very much larger than 
It used to be. 

MR. WARDMAN — Mr. Seitz, the other 
side requested flgures, if thev could be ob- 
tained, from the New York Times. I asked 
you, as I was going out of town, if you 
would undertake to get them. Were you 
able to get those flgures 

CHAIRMAN — I asked Mr. Norrls if he 
would get them up, and he said they kept no 
records np there similar to the World's rec- 
ords, hut he would get at It and see If It 
was possible to get the data together, and 
let me know as soon as it was ready. He 
called me up, when I was up here, and I 
called him up when I was downstairs, but 
was unable to reach him. I suppose, It be- 
ing Saturday, he has gone away. 

MR. WARDMAN — ^Then, If such informa- 
tion is obtainable I will ask permission of 
the hoard to put it .in as an exhibit. 

MR. MAXWELL— Certainly. Those flg- 
ures, however, were on the output of the 
machine per hour. 

MR. M'OANN— I would like to ask Mr. 
Oarvalho, Does he claim that it costs $32 
a (page for the composition? 

MR. CARVALHO^Well, It must cost, the 
composition, more than $32 a page, because 
that Includes cuts, the make-up, the whole 
thing, on the basis of the salaries of labor 
MR. WAROMAN— Now, if you allow for 
the column— there is 5.000. What is a col 
umn on the average paper— it Is about flve 
thousand? 

CHAIRMAN— It is 280 lines, standard 
measurement. 
MR. WARDMAN— That is agate? 
CHAIRMAN— Yes. 

MR. M'OANN— Wow, seven columns would 
ibe 35,000. Now, you can get type set on 
the Tribune or down at Ragowsky's— there 
are several offices vfhere they pay the 
morning newspaper scale— you can have the 
matter set, corrected and on the galley for 
50 cents a thousand, that is $17.50— proof 
read, also. Now, allowing for the make-ui) 
on that— It does not take a man long to 
make up a page of tyipe— allowing the ex- 
pense for that. It would not bring it any- 
where near $32. 

MR. CARVALHO— Yes. That is what we 
have been shedding tears about the last 
lew years— the extraoidlnary overcharge 
which the New York American and Journal 
has had to nndergo in its composing room, 
and our absolute inability to flnd out why 
it is or to reduce it. 

MR. McCANN— Take the Morning Tele- 
graph; they used to do this work and used 
to set It for 50 cents a thousand. Now, 
their average for the machine was Just 
about the same as yours, 4,500 an hour, 
and yet they could set this matter and 
have it read, give the man $5 that worked 
on the machine, and they averaged about 
the same as yonr man with 4,500, and 
they could deliver it for 50 cents, or did 
do it, and make a profit. 

ME. CARVALHO — Well, the whole of our 
composing room is In the hands of the 
Union, and we lUave nothing to do with It 
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other than to furnish the copy, as you 
very well know. And the Union, nnder 
Its rules and regulations, decides how that 
shall be done, and the figures I give you 
are the result. I don't know any of the 
details. 

MR. WARDMAN— Well, of course, you 
certainly are being stuck. Our figures — 
and I am complaining about mine — showed 
a cost of $17. 

MR. CARVALHO — Well. Mr. Murphy has 
heard remarks on the sub.1eet before. 

MR. MeCANN — If your men were set- 
ting less type than the men on these other 
papers were, then I understand It. 

MR. CARVALHO — Now, we changed our 
foreman j about three year's ago, which 
caused considerable discontent, and It costs 
about a thousand or fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a week more to run our composing 
room — a thousand dollars a week, any- 
way — really, much more than that. I have 
not got the figures. 

MR. WARDMAN — Unless the other side 
desires some cross-examination, as Is pro- 
vided for in the code, I am through on 
that subject, as having. I think, com- 
pletely answered Mr. Scott's contention 
that his exhibits showed Increased ability 
of the papers to meet Increased expendi- 

CHAIRMAN— The Chair will state, how- 
ever, that In his judgment, if Mr. Scott 
should desire to cross-examine at a future 
session, so far as I am concerned, we will 
have no objection. 

MR. MURPHY — Relative to the cost of 
paper, I would like to ask Mr. Seitz a 
question as to when the present contract 
of the World with the paper company ex- 
pires. 

CHAIRMAN— Well, tBat Is a question I 
could not make public. But I do tell you, 
that the excess that we are compelled to 
buy at an Increased price runs our bill up 
so enormously that our Increase of the cost 
of white paper over last year, when we had 
an advantageous contract. Is averaging 
$3,600 a week, without regard to size, in 
spite of the fact that I have got my ad- 
vantageous contract, and only have to bu.v 
a couiple of hundred tons excess. But It is 
averaging $3,600 a week on increased size 
or Increased circulation. 1 am not charg- 
ing It all to the increase of circulation — I 
am taking the Increased net cost, which Is 
$3t600 a week. 

MR. WARDMAN — I will state for the 
Information of the Board that my contract 
expires In August, and I have naturally 
been getting bids and trying to make some 
advance negotiations on the subject, and 
that the nearest price I have been able to 
obtain is $12 a ton hlgber than I am pay- 
ing at the present minute. After the first 
day of August I shall have to pay $12 a 
ton more for my paper than I am paying 
now, unless the paper market breaks, and 
I am able to beat that price some way, 
and nobody else has been able to beat It 
yet. around here. 

MR. MURPHY — The point I want to 
bring out Is this: I don't want to embar- 
rass Mr. Seitz by asking an unfair question, 
but I would like to know this: Mr. Ward- 
man's question relative to the cost of 
paper were based on the fact of what 
T*onld you have to pay. 
: MR. WARDMAN — No, not necessarily 

ME. MURPHY — What you would pay 
under certain conditions — that was my un- 
derstanding. 

MR. CARVALHO— That was one at his 
questions. 
' MR. MURPHY— That was one of his 



questions. Now I Infer from that that Mr. 
Seitz, as representing the World, may have 
been in a position ot expecting some future 
advantageous contract for paper covering a 
length of time that, as far as the Increased 
cost to the World would be concerned, 
would have no bearing on this particular 
question. 

CHAIRMAN — I think my answer that It 
Is already coating me more than $3,600 a 
week more than a year ago would show 
that we are not In any advantageous posi- 
tion in any resoect. 

MR. MURPHY — Well, this mav possibly 
be to cover your contract until Us expira- 
tion. 

CHAIRMAN — Oh, not at all. There Is 
not the slightest sign of a let up. That 
Is the smallest amount that I have got to 
face. If it Is not $5,000 by this time next 
year. I shall be very grateful. 

MR. iSCOTT — Mr. Chairman, when vou 
say it costs you $3,600 a week more, does 
that mean for the same number of pounds? 
CHAIRMAN — That means the excess 
price of the number of pounds we consume 
over the cost of the same number of pounds 
on the^ basis of last year's contract. 

MR. WARDMAN— And Just as I stated 
mine in tons — the cost per ton. 

The proposition of the newspapers Is 
very simple and very simply stated. Sec- 
tions 1, 2 and 3 are not under consideration. 
We. desire to have substituted, both for 
the paragraph of the new scale as sub- 
mitted by the compositors, and tot the 
same paragraph of the old scale, the fol- 
lowing: "Sec. 4. — All work done between 
the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m., subject 
to third shift provision, shall be , night 
work, and all work done between ,6 a, m. 
and 6 p. m., subject to third shift pro- 
vision shall be day work. All composi- 
tors, proofreaders, copyholders, bank men, 
makeups, machine operators, etc., « doing 
night work shall receive not less than $27 
per week of six days, eight continuous 
hours to constitute a day's work, the hours 
to be between 6 p. m. and 6' a. m." I 
have already discussed the principles here- 
in Involved, and I can only repeat that the 
newspapers desire to establish this prin- 
ciple of day work as such and of night 
work as such, night work to be paid for 
at the night rate, wherever the product 
may be used, and day work to be paid for 
at day rates, wherever the product may be 
used. We also herein ask to establish 
that other principle of which I have 
spoken, that eight hours shall mean eight 
hours of work, and shall be so classed in 
■scales, and shall be so paid for, the 
luncheon period of an hour, twenty min- 
utes or thirty minutes or any other period 
being cut oht, as In all other trades. This 
is neither a new «or revolutionary principle. 
I refer now to that establishing day work 
and night work, with the day rate for day 
work and the night rate for night work. I 
submit here the new scale adopted In 
Cleveland, In which this division of the 
day Is accepted on precisely the principle 
we wish to establish' here. This principle 
is recognized and permitted by your in 
ternatlonal organization. 

(Said scale referred to is received in 
evidence as Exhibit 8.) 

Our Section 5 simply provides as in the 
old scale for the day force, but we herein 
repeat the principle that men employed at 
day work, although for morning news- 
papers, shall receive day rates. 

Section 6 provides that for doing eight 
houts of continuous work betweea the 
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hours of 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. the dav 
men shall receive day pay, no matter 
Where their product is to be used. I 
mean, of courae, always where on tho 
same newspaper, or in the same establish.' 
ment. 

Section 7 demands practically the same 
oonaitlons for afternoon papers publishing 
bunday editions as for other papers, that 
is to say, the eight continuous hours and 
the day i-ate for day -worli:, when It is 
done, and the night rale for night work, 
when dt is done, and this paragrapli also 
demands that the eight hours shall be es- 
tablished for the night work as well as 
for the day work, the rate to be not less 
than Ave dollars. I have already submit- 
ted my arguments in another place in be- 
half of this provision. I have already ex- 
plained that it is a matter that the Board 
will have to pass upon, as beyond our 
jurisdiction to compromise in any way, and 
I shall not at this Jime say anything 
further on the subject. 

Our Section 8 is to provide for a third 
shift. It najmes a scale in excess of our 
demands for the regular night scale, but 
it demands the establishiment of the same 
principle, of eight hours to constitute a 
day's work at that time as in the other 
periods of the day. It is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to add that this day and 
night provision is not intended to give 
the newspapers an opportunity to drag 
men out of their beds at unseasonable or 
unusual hours, or hours when they are not 
needed. In all probability the hours 
would conform very closely to what they 
copform now, includdng the lobster shift. 
But if the Board thinks it necessary to 
define the circumstances under which 
these principles of day work and night 
work shall 'be operative, it will, of course, 
do so. 

Section 9 we have already covered in an- 
other place. 

Section 10 we have already covered— there 
being no change. 

Sections 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 
are not under consideration for change. 

Section 19 we have already covered, show- 
ing that the only difference there in the 
desires of the two sides is to get at the 
same point with a somewhat ditEere.it 
phraseology. 

Sections 20, 21 and 22, remaining the 
game, are not under consideration for 
change. 

For Section 23 we have suhstltuted : "Of- 
fices shall have the privilege of using with- 
out reproduction any type plates, matrices 
or cuts furnished by general advertisers un- 
der contract, but this does not apply to 
transient general advertisements, which 
must b.e reset." There is a difference there 
in the wording of the new paragraph from 
the old which does not disturb any of the 
existing conditions, but it is Intended to 
cover in that new reading a question that 
has arisen in some of the offices as to what 
is foreign advertising, as contained in the 
old, and as to what la general. We submit 
that there is no question that the provision 
should remain In force and effect, and we 
ask the board to pass upon iftiat particular 
matter of general foreign advertising. 

MK. SCOTT — Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ward- 
man speaks of general foreign advertising. 
The proposition as submitted by the pub- 
lishers reads, "Matrices and cuts furnished 
for general advertising." 

MK. WAKDMAN— Now, we take general 



advertising to mean foreign advertising. 
Ihe question has come up whether a gen- 
eral advertiser, whether a shoemaker, creat- 
ing his business in Brockton, placing his 
advertising all over the country and having 
a shoe store in New York, is general or 
what. We say it is general. It always has 
^nrt^th^Tf^il ^°? ^"y 't 's not general, 
f"a'us?enViinlra7'a"id-^!^^'^^ •"""' ■"""' 
crimfnat"^^^^^-^^ """^^ ^"«t the dis- 
ME. WAEDMAN— Of course, we do pay 
transients generally, anyway 
on^the J^^^PHT-Put the local address 

MR. WARDMAN— Well, with the tran- 
sients they pay anyway. They pay that 
anyway whether it has got the local or 
not, upon that. 

MR. MDRPHT— Not the foreign adver- 
tiser? 

ME. WARDMAN— We do, don't we, Mr. 
Scott, the transient? As far as I am con- 
cerned, as far as this demand is concerned, 
we want the thing to be perfectly clear. 
The transient general advertisement does 
not, as Mr. Scott suggests, carry any In- 
tent on our part to put In Macy, whether 
!he advertises in San Francisco, magazines 
or not. There is no such thought. We 
call those local advertisers, because thev 
originate here, are here and stay here. We 
call the other a general advertiser, be- 
cause he originates in Brockton, outside of 
New York City. 

MR. CARVALHO — Yes, but take Hum- 
phreys' Specific — he is -here. He is just as 
much foreign as Taere. He keeps the for- 
eign connection. 

ME. WARDMAN— Well, this is your own 
paragraph now. Why did you change it? 

ME. CARVALHO— Well, I changed it. 
The point is this, that foreign advertising 
represents— I iwas simply referring to what 
foreUgn advertising was— it is general ad- 
vertising separate from local advertising. 
Now the man may have his factory liere 
and may not be a local dealer In this sec- 
tion. 

MB. SCOTT — Mr. Chairman, we called at- 
tention to this paragraph in our argument 
at the preceding session of the Board, and it 
is clearly a violation of International law as 
it is submitted. The Board can, of course, 
put It into shape so that it will apply. 

CHAIEMAN— I think the Board is fully 
Informed on the matter. 

MR. SCOTT— Which would permit, un- 
doubtedly would permit as submitted, any 
ad vei tlsement of any sort of any house in 
the city of New York. 

MR. WARDMAN— Well, of course, I can 
state on behalf of all the publishers and the 
men who drew the paragraph and all that, 
that there Is absolutely no such intent, and 
we don't expect to ask the Board to con- 
sider any such proposition on our part. As 
far as its being in contravention of Interna- 
tional law, Mr. Lynch lias conceded that it 
is arbitrable. I don't know how it could be 
arbitrable if it were not under our contract. 
But the point is in the interpretation. May- 
ibe he Interpreted it the way I did. That is 
what makes the clash. As you interpret It 
it Is contrary to International law, and as I 
Interpret it it is not. Well, it Is easy to get 
at the Interpretation. 

Section 24 I have already covered. 

In the matter of the provision in the com. 
posltors' proposed scale providing for the 
payment of newspaper rates for work done 
In. job offices, successive sections 25 to and 
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lucluaiTe of 96 remaining tlie same, and 
already covered as to tlie lest by agreement, 
as 1 understand it, is it not? It remains 
tor me to toueli upon two or tliree points 
briefiy. I want to caii attention to ttie ben- 
efits paid by tiie union to these men and 
mentioned by Mr. Scott and tlieir relation- 
sliip to tlie newspaper payiolls. Mr. Scott 
siiowed iiow tliose benetits iiad increased, il: 
my memory serves me, from about |25,U0U a 
year to $50,000. In tneflrst place, with tlie 
increase of tbe membersliip of the organiza- 
tion there would naturally be an inciease of 
the benefits, in the second place, the news- 
paper payrolls of New York City 1 

speak of payrolls, not increased wage scale 

have increased even more than the 

benefits! which are paid. One newspaper in 
this city alone is paying at^ least half a 
million dollars a year more lor composition 
than it paid at the introduction of these 
machines. Other newspapers are paying a 
great deal more than they paid before. My 
own newspaper, which is small, is paying 
tens of thousands of doiia^ a year more 
for composition than it paid several years 
ago, before the benefits had mounted to 
tueir present figures. So that the fund, 
that is, the wages earned by the composi- 
tors of the newspapers, have increased so 
that it is (juestionabie if the tax on them 
is any greater to-day than it was before. 

Mr. Scott has spoken of the skUl re- 
quired in production, and it must be ad- 
mitted that a very fast man on a machine 
has a high Skill, and it is our contention 
that be ought to receive a high reward. 
We do not agree with Mr. Scott that 
some of the requirements there are very 
exacting, like spelling and capitalization, 
etc. In these days, typewriters, for in- 
stance, who get a much smaller wage, are 
very proficient in spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, etc. We want to get the 
thing down to the basis of akiil in produc- 
tion of matter in the proper form, of 
course. 

Now we have shown the fallacy of Mr. 
Scott's contention that the cost of living 
has increased so as virtually to eat up ail 
of a man's income. Whereas, Mr. jScott 
undertook to shoiw that this cost of living 
represented something like 30 or 40 or 50 
per cent of a man's income, we have shown 
you toy the Government figures , that the 
actual Increase, so far as the statistics 
have been gathered, in the cost of food, 
is about 12 per cent, when you compare 
the very lowest period, in 1897. We have 
shown you that when you compare 1905 
with the average of the four years from 
1890 to 1894. that the actual increase in 
the cost of food is only 9 per cent; that 
this 9 per cent is a percentage of a per- 
centage. That the percentage of a man's In- 
come that goes for food is only 40 odd, when 
he is of the lower Income ; that it Is about 
36 per cent when he receives a $1,200 a 
year salary. Therefore, the actual cost of 
food represented in the percentage increase 
that a man has to bear la not 30 or 40 or 
50 per cent of his Income, but 9 per cent 
of 36 or 40 per cent,, which is about 3% 
per cent for the man of $800 or $900 in- 
come, and about 3 per cent for the man of 
$1,100 or $1,200 income. In other words, 
his cost of fod has increased, but it has 
increased 3 per cent of his income. We 
liave shown that the same thing must ob- 
tain as concerns his rent, and his clothes, 
because they are of an even smaller per- 
centage. We have shown that the average 
man does not pay the increased price of 
rent, as it Is asked of him. We have 



shown you that because the rent of a par- 
ticular house goes up, the man In that 
house does not ordinarily stay there and 
pay that increased rent — ^he moves on to a 
new house, where the rent suits him 
better. 

We have shown you the fallacy of Mr. 
Scott's argument as to the production of 
the machine. He took a very high product 
from a very skilled man, and then, compar- 
ing that with the old string, he undertoo- 
to show you that the standard ought to be 
accepted for ail the men, based somewhere 
on the productive value of the bigli man. 
We have shown you that in the cities of 
Chicago and St. Louis, which he quoted, and 
in the city of Denver, which he did not 
quote, likewise, in Philadelphia, that the 
high standard there is always governed by 
the actual production of the mah ; that the 
man who delivers the goods gets the pay. 
The difCicuity with this situation is that 
you demand a high scale, at present high; 
your new scale wouid be extorlionately high 
for every man, whether he produced the 
goods or not. 

If I had the supreme authority from the 
publishers to sit down with a member of 
your organization, having the supreme 
authority to sit down and' agree upon a 
wage arrangement, I would suggest to you 
that we do what the other cities have done 
that are wide awake. They have taken a 
competency test that is of a high standard. 
They pay to any man who meets that 
high standard of competency test a fair 
wage. To the man who exceeds that stand- 
ard they pay ah increased wage as a reward 
for his Individual effort. I would go further 
than that — I wouid make .proyisions that 
wouid take care of everybody. I would want 
to give the low man a little more than he 
really earns, economically, but I would 
not want to give, as you want to give, the 
low man so much more than he earns, 
economically. It is a financial and eco- 
nomic Impossibility for the employer to 
give the high man, much less all the men, 
as you require, the full value of the prod- 
uct he returns. 

We have shovvn you that the, other trades 
in this neighborhood quoted by Mr. Scott 
as receiving very high wages, notably the 
bricklayers, are conducted under such con- 
ditions of weather and other Irregulari- 
ties, that while the bricklayer may get 
a scale of $5.60 on paper, he does not put 
a thousand dollars a year into his pocket. 

We have shown you the discrimination 
in our scale in favor of the Job offices. 
We have shown you the better pay and 
the shorter hours of our men as compared 
with the old days. We have shown that 
they have a regular day and a regular 
week and a regular year's pay assured 
them. 

We have shown you that whereas to 
produce the three dollars to six dollars 
a day that Mr. Scott spoke of in the old 
days, they had to work from eight to ten 
or eleven hours, counting the work they 
got paid for and their distribution; that 
they now only have to work ^ght hours 
on paper, but these eight hours on paper 
represent actually only seven and one-half 
hours of labor. They have had their hours 
reduced from ten to say seven and one- 
half. And if that is not a benefit that 
compares with the reduction of hours 
in some of the other trades, I would like 
to know what is. 

We have shown you the illogical position 
of paying a man a higher wage at night, 
because night work is difEicuit, and then 
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saying that lie must receive the same wage 
in the day time, wheu the work is less 
difficult. We have shown you that this 
conteatlon Is Insin^cere: that it resolves it- 
self into a discrimination againet the news- 
paper pure and simple. The same dlserim- 
inatlou I find in a job office. Because a 
newspaper is a newspaper you tax it. Yon 
tax it whether the man works iu the night- 
time or whether he works in the daytime, If 
you get the chance. You admit that it is 
harder for a man to work at night than it 
Is In the day, but if the man goes to the 
easier job, you tax the newspaper just the 
same in the day. 

We have shown you — and this is one of 
the worst things about the New York sit- 
uation, what I called this morning I think 
the economic monstrosities that are per- 
petrated iu this field — now, there is not a 
man on this Board, there is not a man in 
this room, who has not got the intelligence 
to know that you cannot create wealth by 
taking a given amount of iwork that one 
man can do and that one man ought to do, 
and by putting two men on it or three men 
on tt or four men on it or five men on it — 
the more men you put on that job the more 
wealth you destroy. There is not any one 
of you that tries to' fool your cTalidren by 
this principle. You don't tell your children 
that a square meal that is enough to take 
care of one will become a square meal for 
two by merely putting two of them on the 
same meal, or Become enough for three by 
merely putting three of them on the same 
meal. Your little children know and you 
know, and It seems to me that everybody 
in the world must know that the vital, 
fundamental law underlying this situation 
is absolutely in conflict with your attitude 
of trying to make a man receive pay for a 
piece of work, as a photo-engraver, that 
goes Into the actual use of the paper, and 
then having another man receive a day's 
pay for going through the motions of that 
work that has already been done, and then 
perhaps having Mm receive a half a day's 
pay additional for godng througli tTiose mo- 
tions overtime. You know, everybody 
knows, that the only waj in the world for 
labor to get its full share of the distri- 
bution of wealth is for the wealth to be 
created. You know that when one man 
creates five dollars' vfortSi of wealth, that 
if another man comes along and whacks It 
up with Um, that there cannot Ibe five dol- 
lars for eada of them, and you know that 
If you do not create the wealth you can- 
not distribute it. 

iThe compositors who insist on two men 
or two and one-half men doing a job of 
work that one man can do and one man 
ougiht to do don't Injnre the offices any 
moie than they injure themselves. They 
destroy deliberately work. They destroy 
deliberately value. They destroy delib- 
erately wealth that has been created by 
another man doing a full day's stunt, and 
when they destroy wealth they destroy the 
thing that they are trying to get; they take 
away .from, themselves just as much as 
they take away from us what they destroy. 

If the compositors of New York City 
would take off these aibsurd restrictions 
and would have nothing to do with them, 
they could put the newspapers In a situa- 
tion where we could benefit everybody. 
The truth about the Union in this city is 
that It is not enlightened. It is not wide 
awake. Ohlcago is wider awake than we 
are. Denver is wider awake than we are. 
St Louis is wider awake than we are. We 
laueh at 'Philadelphia, only ninety mlleu 
away; and yet Philadelphia is wider awake 



than we are. They don't haye all these 
restrictions, to the degree that we have 
them. They don't prevent the good man 
from getting what he ought to have. They 
don't make it impossible for the newspaper 
—they give It the largest possible produc- 
tion for the payment of a certain amount 
of money. The largest production possible 
is the largest possible production of wealth. 
It- Is there to divide. It has been created. 
You can share a thing that has been cre- 
ated, but you cannot share a thing that you 
have not created and that you won't create. 

We have shown you tSiat the increase of 
the cost of prodiuetion has gone up enor- 
mously for the newspapers. Mr. Scott has 
tried to show how we are better able now 
to pay these unreasonable exactions, and to 
meet these economic extortions than we 
were before. We have shown you that 
there Is a loss in the circulation that he 
presented, as an evidience of increased net 
Income. We have shown you that the enor- 
Jmous volume of increase in the volume of 
advertising does not represent profit. 

We submit to yaa, that the thing for 

this Board to do the members of the 

compositors' organization no less than the 

members of the newspapers is to sit 

down and put their heads together and try 
to work out some kind of a scTaeme by 
which we can all benefit What is 
the use of hanijing onto a relic of 
barbarism? They tried this thing in 
Bngland, of tying up capital so it 
would not work. "They tried this 
in England of putting two men in 
one man's Job. They did not create any 
more work for the men— they created less. 
I'hey exterminated their own capital and 
they exterminated their own labor and you 
have got Germany to-day— because the fac- 
tories there are handicapped by such a sit- 
uation as this photo-engraving being paid 
for two times and two and a half times— 
you have got Germany to-diay selling hab- 
erdaiSiery in every shop in England, and 
the Englishmen cannot make it any more. 
They tried that thing in Bngland, and 
becaiuse it destroyed wealth, 'becainSe It 
went right to the fundamental roots of 
the economic problem. In England, the 
streets of Ix)ndon to-day are crowded with 
people rioting, because they cannot get 
work. They cannot get work because lihey 
have been busy destroying the wealth that 
was employed at one time in industry. You 
can keep on trying it here until doomsday, 
and you cannot work It out. The only way 
you can work it out Is to increase the 
wealth; you cannot work it out any other 
way. It Is an economic law. It Is a nat- 
ural law. It Is a fundamental law. It is 
the law of God. It Is inviolable, and no 
labor union, no newspaper, no high finan- 
cier, nobody on the face of this earth can 
work out that natural law of the produc- 
tion of wealth, and when you destroy it, 
as you men are destroying it, you are 
dhopplng out your own hearthstones. 

Mr. C&airman, I would like to suggest 
to the Board that this meeting be con- 
tinued. 

CHAIRMAN- What Is your pleasure, Mr. 
Scott? 

MR. WARDMAJN— You are the man to 
consider— I am not. 

MR. MAXWELL— I move that a recess 
be taken until Wednesday next, June 12, 
at 10 a. m., at wTilch time Mr. Scott will 
continue. 

Motion seconded and carried. 
Recess was here taken until Wednesday, 
June 12, 1907, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
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FOtJRTH DAY— MOR-VING SESSION. 
New York, Jnue 12, 1907. 
The chair calls the meeting to order and 
the secretary reads the rainrites of the last 
proiceedlng. 

OHAIKIMAN— We will proceed with the 
correction of the minutes. 

(Official mdnntes oorrcctefi as indicated 
on the record.) 
CHAIEMAN— Ml'. Scott is In order. 
iMK. SGOTT— Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand it, we will first take up the cross- 
examination either of Mr. Seltz or Mr. 
Carvalho, and, as Mr. Wardman called 
Mr. Carvalho first,' -we will proceed in the 
same or^es. In order to avoid a waste 
of time jve will not' rfesubmlt the exhibits, 
unless It a'pipears to be necessary. Mr. 
Carvalho, do you concede that the state- 
ments made In the exhibits submitted by 
the Union, so far as they refer to the cir- 
culation and advertlsiiig patronage of The 
American, Sunday American and Evening 
Journal, are true? 
MR. CARVALHO— Yes. 
■AEE. SCOTT ■ — Taking the Morniug- 
American first, Mr. Carvalho, what per- 
centage of the sales of that ipaper to deal- 
ers and news companies is at the rate of 
sixty cents a hundred, roughly speaking? 

MiR. CARVALHO — I do not think any of 
it Is at ^xty cents. I think it is fif-ty 
cents a hundred, because ten cents a hun- 
dred is paid to the newsdealer, which 
makes the paper net fifty cents a nundred. 
~ ME. SiOOTT — In the previous days' pro- 
ceedings it seems to me that the rate of 
sixty cents a hundred was mentioned. 

MR. WARDMAN — Ten cents of that is 
a commission. 

MR. SCOTT — I understand that. 
CHAIRMAN^It also refers to the Even- 
ing World, wihere it is sold at sixty cents a 
fh^jndred and where we .pay the expense of 
delivery. 

MR. SCOTT— Is it a matter of fact tliat 
a certain percentage of sales of t!he Morn- 
ing American are made to news companies 
4it a higher rate? 

ME. CAEVADHO — For country circula- 
tion, yes, sir. 

MR. SCOTT — Have you any objection to 
stating wthat that higher rate is? 

MR. CARVALHOi — ^Pardon me a minute : 
$1.15. 

MR. SCOTT — What is the subscription 
rate of the Morning American? 

MR. CARVALHO — We have practically 
no subscriptions ; I think the total amount 
of subscriptions on our whole circulation is 
less than 3,000. 

ME. , SCOTT — ^But the subscription rate 
Is what? 

ME, CAEVALHO — I do not remember it. 
It is on foe head of. the paper. $6 a year 
for the imoTuing paper. I will repeat, that 
the total circulation, suhscrlptlon circula- 
tlon, is less than 2,000. 

MR. SCOTT — Will you state, Mr. Car- 
valho, in a general way, what the average 
rate would be? 

MR. CARVALHO — Between sixty and 
seventy cents; that Is, on the morning 
paper. 

MR. SCOTT — And yet you do concede 
that a percentage is sold at the rate of 
$1.15 per liundred? 

MR. CAEVALHO — Yes, sir. We have to 
pay the expressage on that -wTaich amounts 
to something over fifty cents a liundred 
pounds, and that $1.15 circulation carries 
returns, whereas the fifty^cent circulation 
Is non-returnable. 
MR. SCOTT— -And you contend that the 



Morning American is sold to dealers at a 
' loss ? 

MR. CAEV.4LriO — I did not contend 
that. What I contended was that the cost 
of the evening paper, in answer to the 
questions of Mr. Wardman, was much 
larger than the return, and the cost of 
the morning paper, I should think, was at 
a loss. I have not calculated it. but my 
impression Is that there Is no profit in the 
hulk of the morning circulation. There Is 
a profit in the Sunday circulation of the 
paper. 

MR. SCOTT — We will get to that later. 
The point we are making now, is to get 
you to state whether the Morning Ameri- 
can Is sold at a profit or at a Joss to tie 
dealers. I am talking about the circula- 
tion Itself. 

ME. CARVALHO — The profit on what, 
Mr. Scott ; simply on white paper? 

MR. SCOTT — On the paper itself. 

ME. CARVALHO— On the cost of the 
white paper? 

MR. SCOTT — Yes, on the white paper. 

MR. CARVALHO — I should think not. 
I "Should think a sixteen-page papei^— the 
cost would about break even on the basis 
of white paper. 

MR. SOOTT — There is no loss? 

MR. OARVALHO-^Dhat does not include, 
hawever, the cost of handling or the cost 
of printing or the cost of stereotyping or 
any of tlhe other mechanical costs which 
the purchaser of the paper gets advan- 
tage of. 

MR. SCOTT— The Sunday American Ihas 
a circulation of 800,000 copiesv we conclude, 
from the exMbdts submitted. Is this cor- 
rect? 

MR. CARVALiETO- Aboiut an average of 
that. 

MR. SCOTT— Is there a profit or loss in 
the sales of this edl'tion? 

MR. CARVALHO — There is a profit in 
white paper. 

ME. SCOTT— The Evening Journal circu- 
lation is given at 750,000. Is that correct? 

MR. CARVALHO — It averages that. 

■ME. SCOTT — Is there a profit or loss on 
the sales of the evening edition? 

MR. CARVALHO — In the cost of white 
paper alone; there -is a loss in everythfiug 
over a fourteeu-paige pa»er, I think. The 
other condition w<hich 1 have mentioned 
as referring to the paper applies there. 
That covers the return. 

ME. SCOTT — Mr. Chairman, we offer here 
in evidence as exhibits the rate caids of 
The New York American, Evening Jour- 
nal, New York HeraM, World, the Sun, 
Times, Trfibune, Press, Morning Telegraph, 
Globe, Mail, lEvenlnig iTelegram, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Brooklyn Times, Brooklyn Standard- 
Ucion, Brooklyn Citizen, New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Wall Street Journal. 

(The card rates are offered in evidence 
and marked Exhibits Bl to B18, respect- 
ively.) 

ME, SCOTT— Mr. Carvalho, we ask you 
to state in a general way hew the rates of 
the Morning American compare with those 
of the Morning Wor'd. 

ME. OARVALIIO— They are higher. 

ME. SCOTO.— And with those of the 
Herald? 

MR. CAEVALHO— Some of the rates are 
higher and some lower. 

MiE. iSCOTT— But the average general 

. ME. CAEVALHO— I should think they 
avetage a higher rate, because of its 
higher classification. 
MR. SCOTT— And the Times? 
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MR. CABVALHO— We are higher than 
the Timeg. 

MR. SCOTT-The Tribune? 

MR. CARVALHO— Higher. 

MR. SCOTT— Press? 

MR. OARTADHO— Hdgher. 

MR SCOTT — Sun? 

MR. CARVALHO— Higher. 

MR. SCOTT — Journal of Commerce? 

MR. CARVALHO — I 4tm not sure about 
that exactly : I don't know. 

MR. SCOTT — This Is for the morning 
edition of the Morning American as com- 
pared with the other morning papers that I 
have mentioned. How do the rates for the 
Sunday American compare with those of the 
other Sunday papers? 

MR. CARVALHO — In about similar pro- 
portion. 

MR. SCOTT — ^That is, where the rates 
of the Morning American are higher the 
rates fot the Sunday American are higher? 

MB. CABVALHO— I tihlnk so. 

MR. hCOTT — As compared with the 
other iSunday papers? 

MR. CABVALHO— I thlnt so. They are 
higher on the rate card, but as to per 
thousand copies and the amount of paper 
we give the advertiser they are much lower 
than the other papers. 

MR. SCOxT — How do the rates for the 
Evening Journal compare with those for the 
Morning World? 

MR. CABVALHO— A little higher; the 
same fact holding that in proportion to 
circulation they are lower. 

MR. SCOTT— And for the Sun? 

MR. CARVALHO — The same, higher. 

MB. SCOTT— Telegram? 

ME. CABVALHO— Higher. 

ME. SCOTT— Globe? 

ME. CABVALHO— Higher. 

ME. SCOTT— Mall? 

MR. CARVALHO — Higher. 

MB. SCOTT — Brooklyn Eagle? 

MR. CABVALHO — Higher. 

MB. SCOTT— Brooklyn Citizen? 

ME. CABVALHO— Higher. 

ME. SCOTT — Brooklyn Times and the 
Standard Union? 

ME. CABVALHO— Higher. 

MB. MUBPHY— Tou say higher, I pre- 
sume, as to -the Commercial Bulletin? 

ME. CABVALHO— Yes. 

ME. SCOTT — Have these advertising 
rates been increased at any time since 
1892? ^. „ 

ME. CABVALHO — The paper practically 
began In 1895. Prior to that time it was 
another paper, and practically did not 
amount to anything. In September, 1895, 
Mr. Hearst bought the paper, and in 1896 
tihe Evening Journal was established. 
That was the reason I gave World figures 
instead of • Journal figures regarding the 
size of evening papers prior to the intro- 
duction of the linotype, as a general prop- 
osition. 

ME SCOTT — ^But the morning American 
was in existence before Mr. Hearst bought 

' MB. CABVALHO — No: it was the New 
York Morning Journal. It was a four-page 
paper, costing maybfe one-thlrtleth to get 
out what the New York American costs. 

ME SCOTT — ^What year was that? 

MB. CARVALHO — About 1890. 

MB. SCOTT — There is a lapse there, 
Mr Carvalho. There was another pro- 
prietor of the paper between the years 
mentioned. , . , 

!MB. CABVALHO — Yes, in .1895, I think, 
the early part of 1895 or the latter part 
of 1894, Mr. McLean bought the paper 
and increased the size to eiglht pages. 
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MB. MUEPHY— What year? 

MB. CABVALHO— The early part of 
1895, I think, or the latter part of lg94. 

ME. WABDMAN— 1895. 

MB. SCOTT — iSlnce Mr. Hearst has 
owned the American, have there been any 
Increases in the advertising rates? 

MB. CARVALHO — Yes, sir. 

ME. SCOTT— Can you state, in ' a gen- 
eral -way, what the percentage of that in- 
crease has been? 

MB. CABVALHO— I could not. 

MB. SCOTT — But yon do admit that 
there has been an Increase? 

MB. CABVALHO— Yes, sir; tat the in- 
crease in advertising rates has not been 
In' proportion to the increase of cost. 

ME. SCOTT — ^Have the subscription 
rates been increased at any time since 
1895? 

ME. CABVALHO— I do not know. 

MB. SCOTT — Is it not a fact that some 
time during Mr. Hearst's owner^ip of the 
American it was sold at a flat rate of 1 
cent a copy? 

MB. CABVALHO— In the city? 

MB; SCOTT— (Everywhere. 

MB. CABVALHO— At the start the paper 
was one cent a copy in city and country. I 
misunderstood your question. I thought 
you meant whether our wholesale price was 
one cent a copy, which it was not. 

MB. WABDMAN — The base price? 

ME. CABVALHO— The base price. 

MB. SCOTT— We will ofeer this first page 
heading of the New York Journal, of the 
date of March 27, 1907. On the right hand 
of the date line It states the price to be 
one cent in Greater New York and Jersey 
City ; elsewhere two cents. The informa- 
tion we ask Mr. Carvalho, is to state in 
what .year the price was changed from a 
flat price of one cent to the rate stated 
there ? 

MB. CABVALHO— 1899. 

MB. SCOTT — Then, for several years it 
was sold for a flat rate of one cent a copy ; 
that Is, it was advertised to be sold for 
that? 

MB. CARVALHO— Yes, sir. Well, Mr. 
Scott Is referring only to the time that 
the paper was under its present ownership. 
Is that right, Mr. Scott f 

ME. SCOTT — ^That is correct. We have 
first asked about the other date. 

MR. CARVALHO— Yes, the paper was a 
two cent paper when Mr. Hearst bought it. 

MR. SCOTT — At this time we offer the 
heading of the World, of the same date, 
showing that the price was one cent in 
Greater New York and Jersey City ; two 
cents outside of Greater New York and Jer- 
sey City and on trains. Also the New 
York Press, of the same date, showing that 
the price was one cent within twenty-five 
miles of City Hall Park, two cents every- 
where else, and the New York Times, of 
the same date, which states the price to ha 
one cent in Greater New York, Jersey City 
and Newark ; elsewhere two cents. 

(The papers were offered in evidence and 
marked for the official record as follows: 
Times, BxhlMt B19; Press, B20; World, 
B21; and American, B22.) 

MB. SCOTT— To return, one moment, to 
a Question I overlooked— what percentage 
of the sales of the Morning American are 
sold to news companies at $1.15 per hun- 
dred? 

MB. CAHVALHO— I should think around 
25 per cent. 

1MB. WILSON— Do you mean by that, 
Mr. 'Carvalho, that 75 per cent of the cir- 
culation of the American is in Greater 
New York. 

MR. CARVALHO— I mean that ^ 75 per 
cent of the <^i^eu^ation is one-cent cireu- 



lation; we get fifty cents from the dealers. 

MB. SCOTT— The Brening Journal, as 
you have stated, has a higher aayertlsing 
rate than the Evening Telegram. 

1MB. OAEVALHO— I stated that the card 
rate of the Evening Journal was a higher 
rate than the Evening Telegram, but that 
the pel; thousand rate of the Evening Jour- 
nal was very much less than that of the 
Evening Telegram. 

MB. SCOTT— The Evening Journal car- 
ries no classified advertising; that is, no 
cheap classified advertising as compared 
with the Morning American? 

MB. CABVA1.H0— The Evening Journal 
carries no classified advertising to speak of. 

MB. SCOTT— It has no rate for "Help 
Wanted" ads, that is, no low rate? 

ME. CABVALHO— No low rate. 

MB. SCOTT — In a general way, the ad- 
vertising In the Evening Journal is mostly 
dry goods ads and ads of the sort which 
are generally classified as high-class ad- 
vertising. 

MB. CAEVALHO— Yes, sir: 

ME. SCOTT- — And the rate per line In 
the Evening Journal, advertised, is 50 
cents a line — $7 an inch? 

ME. CAEVAiLHO— Yes, less to the ad- 
vertiser certain discounts depending upon 
the amount of advertising done. 

MB. SCOTT — Of course, that is under- 
stood. Now, taking Ijhe sales of the Even- 
ing Journal and the advertising togethei', 
is there a loss or a profit? 

MB. CAEVALHO— A profit. 

ME. SCOTT — The Evening Telegram, 
which we submit here, carries a great 
deal of classified advertising. Now, as 
compared with the Evening Telegram 
which paper, in your opinion, makes the 
greatest profit or ought to make the great- 
est profit on the returns of tne two 
panera? 

ME. OABVALHO— I should think the 
Journal ought to make more profit than the 
Telegram. I should think the Telegram is 
run at a serious loss, a very big loss; in 
fact, it was run at soidh a loss that a 
coaple of years ago Mr. Bennett stopped 
it. 

MB. SCOTT — What Is the subscription 
rate for the Evening Journal. 

MB. CAEVALHO— It has about 250 sub- 
scribers, and I do not know what the sub- 
criptlon rate is. It is all newsstand 



ME. SCOTT— It has no subscription rate? 

ME. CAEVALHO— Practically none. It 
may have a subscription rate, l3ut the 
matter is of such small moment that I 
do not remember what It is. 

ME. SCOTT— You cannot state whether 
It is two, three or foiir dollars a year, or 
what It Is? 

ME. CAEVALHO— This is the first time 
that that has ever been called to my at- 
tention about the subscription rate of the 
Journal, so I really could not touch It. 
If you ask me for the information later 
I can give it to you. 

M:^. SCOTT — How does the subscription 
rate for the Morning American compare 
with that of the World? 

ME. CAEVALHO— It is the same. 
ME. SCOTT— And with that of the 
Times? 

ME. CAEVALHO— The same. 

ME. SCOTT— And of the New York 
Pr6ss ? 

MB. CAEVALHO— $4.50 for the Press. 

ME. SCOTT — Then, the subscription «f 
the Morning American is $1.50 greater a 



year tian the subscription rate of the 
New York Press. 
ME. CAEVALHO— Yes, sir. 
ME. SCOTT— And the New York Sun? 
IME. CAEVALHO— The same. 

MJtt. SCOTT— Wliat was (the average 
market price for white paper in 1890, Mr. 
Carvalho, do you recall? 

ME. CAEVALHO— Yes; about $1.70, 
$1.75, per hundred pounds. 

ME. SCOTT — And the market price, not 
the contract price? , ^ 

ME. CAEVALHO— Yes, in l^rge lots; 
that Is, per (hundred pounds. 

ME. SCfOTT — What was the average mar- 
ket price in 1906? ,^ 

MB. CAEVALHO— Well, that varied. The 
market price in 1907 is from 2.40 to 
3 cents per pound. 

MB. SCOTT — Are the quotations on 
paper given toy the Bureau of Labor sup- 
posed to be or are they aufihentic? 

MB. CAEVALHO— I do not think that 
the Bureau of Labor lias had any oppor- 
tunlty of getting tine .present rates. 

MB. SOOTT— Are the quotations from 
the iNew York Journal of Commerce to be 
accepted as authentic figures? 

MB. CAEVALHO— As far as the news- 
papers are concerned, the figures I have 
given you are authentic. 

ME. SCOTT — You understand me clearly, 
Mr. Carvalho, that we are not speaking of 
the actual cost of white paper to the 
newspaper. 

MB. CAEVALHO — I understand, the 
market price. 

ME. SCOTT — But the market price is 
quoted. 

ME. CAEVALHO — Yes, sir. 

ME. SCOTT — In the market? 

ME. CAEVALHO — No. It would depend 
whether you could get it. If you start out 
to buy a certain kind of paper it depends 
upon whether or not the mills can furnish 
you with that paper, and in 1906 and in 
1907 the whole paper conditions have abso- 
lutely changed, and, as I said before, the 
cost of white paper to-day — the market 
price of white paper — is nearer to between 
2.40 and 3 cents, and I doubt if it can he 
bought in large lots as low as 2.50. 

ME. SCOTT — On page 405 of the Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Labor, No. 69, issued In 
March, 1907, is given the average price of 
white paper (news) per pound, from 1890 
to 1899, at 2.99 cents ; that would be 2.99 
per pound as the average for those ten 
years. 

ME. WABDMAN— 2.99? 

MB. SCOTT— 2.99. 

ME. CAEVALHO — ^I have never heard of 
any newspaper paying as much as that. 

ME. SCOTT — ^You have not. We know 
that the newspapers never paid as much as 
that — that Is, the open market price. The 
newspapers, of course, make contracts and 
get a reduction. 

ME. CAEVALHO — No ; we have bought 
paper in the open market Often, during 
that time, for long periods the open market 
price was 2 cents in carload lots. 

CHAIEMAN — Twenty tons? 

MR CAEVALHO— ITwenty tons. 

ME. SCOTT— We have no intention of in 
any way trying to discover wlhat the news- 
papers are paying. 

OHAIIEM'AN-^We are telling you, Mr. 
Scott. 

ME. OAKVALHO-Mr. Scott, we have no 
desire to m^ake amy concealment, and you 
can rely absolutely on the accuracy of 
what I tell you In regard to the. price of 
white paper. 

iGHAIRMAN-iln New York aty? 



MR. OARVA'IiHlO— In New York City. 
MR. SCOTT— Mr. Seltz quoted some fig- 
ures the other day {regarding the cost of 
white paper and drew a .comparison. Now, 
we telieve aud, of course, It Is for the 
board to say wliether or not tlhey will ac- 
cept the figures In this bulletin Isaoied by 
the Department of liabor, but until these 
figures are disproved we believe the con- 
tract .pittce is relative to the miarUet price 
to some extent, and that the changes in 
the market price iwould. show the changes 
In thii crrtraet price. 

CIlAIltMiAN-^The Bureau of I.al>or lias 
somj verj bad statisticians. - if their fig- 
ures as to 'wages are not more accourate 
tha-.i their flgnires as to whi<.e paper they 
are a pocT eiulde. 

MR. OARVAKHO— My understanding, Mr. 
Scutt. is that you are asKing tUcse qiicf- 
tlons In order to ascertain a<;r.iivately the 
market price of -white paper in the city 
of New York durinig this period? 

MR. SCOTT — I am not asking the ques- 
tions to ascertain anything of the sort. 
Because we have here the Government fig- 
ures, taken from the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, and 
these figures show that paper is cheaper, 
or was cheaper last year, than It was in 
1890, 1891 and 1892, when our scale was 
made ; and the publishers, from time to 
time, have pleaded that the extra cost of 
white paper has become a great burden to 
them. We shall show from these statistics 
that the price, per pound. Is not as high, 
or was not as high last year, as It was 
when our scale was made. 

MR. CARVALHO — Why don't you take 
this year, when you are asking your in- 

CF6S,'S6 ? 

MR. SCOTT — We are taking It up to last 
Decemiber. 

MK, CARVAIjHO — White paper is at 
least twenty-five to fifty cents a hundrefJ 
pounds higher this year, 1907, than it was 
In the early part of 1906. 

MR. SCOTT — We Will come to that point 
later on. Now, Mr. Chairman, there have 
been statistics submitted here from the De- 
partment of Labor, which, In the absence 
of anything better, are the only things we 
have to go by, so far as I know. 

CHAIRMAN — I think we can arrive 
at that point, Mr. Scott, very readily by 
having the newspapers concerned bring 
you the cost of their white paper, year 
by year. We will very cheerfully give you 
the exact price per pound for the last 
fifteen years — what the paper has cost us. 
MR. SCOTT — But you will concede that 
what it cost the World might not be the 
cost of the paper to the American. 

CHAIRMAN — I do not see why that 
is not germane. You are going to tax us 
as much as you are going to tax the Jour- 
nal in this proceeding, and cost Is cost. 

MR. SCOTT — If all the publishers will 
submit the coat per pound of their white 
paper since 1890 we will certainly be glad 
to have them do so. But we submit in 
evidence this bulletin, Wo. 69, from the De- 
partment of labor, which quotes the price 
of white paper, the average for 1890 to 
1899 at 2.99. 

CHAIRMAN— I do not believe there has 
been a time in fifteen years when paper 
has sold at that price, even in panic 
periods. 

MR. SCOTT— The average for 1890 was 
$3.82 a hundred. 
CHAIRMAN — Nobody has ever paid it. 
MR. SCOTT— In 1891 it was $3.40 a hun- 
dred; in 1892, the same; In 1893, $3.18; In 
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?®^fiJ^-Hvi" 18^^' *308; in 1896, $2.75; 
i» 1897, $2.71; in 1898, $2.19; in 1899, $2.09 
in 1900 $2.81; m 1901, $2.26; in 1902 $2.42 

$2.42, and In 1906, $2.19. 

»iwHtt'^*.?5'^^:;;°* =°°"^' *''«'■« '^ a pos- 
sibility that they may have taken some 
figures from fiat news quotations, such as 
IS sold to country newspapers and to Job 
offices; they may have taken that as the 
standard, and not paper on the roil, such 
as is used on the World. Of course there 
*^iL?D"''^?^AS'i?!l^?'l''»'e difference there, 
to tMt ^°* is not referring 

MR. WARDMAN-They have no way of 
finding out what the newspaper contracts 
"£?■ i., '^^y ^"^^ *" secret. We have no 
objection to stating It, and -we have al- 
ready submitted in evidence here as to 
what we paid for paper before and what 
we pay for paper now, and what they are 
demanding now in the contracts. It is a mat- 
ter that I am perfectly willing to leave to 
the Board. Every member of the Board 
knows what the situation Is. 

MR. SCOTT— What was the market price 
for white paper last year, the average 
market price? 
CHAIRMAN — Are you asking me? 
MR. SCOTT— Mr. Carvalho. 
MR. CARVALHO— I think between $2.05 
and $2.25. 

MR. SCOTT— This bulletin gives the 
average for the year at $2.19. 
CHAIRMAN — For last year? 
MR. SCOTT— For last year. And Would 
you say that those figures are Incorrect? 
MR. CARVALHO — I do not know. There 
was a great fluctuation in the price of 
paiper last year. A great many little 
mills came into the market and began to 
undersell, and most of them went broke, 
and then the price of paper went up 
again, so that 1 could not give you the 
average. 

MR. 'SCOTT — How did the average 
price of last year — that Is, the market 
price— ^compare with the market price of 
the year before? 

MR. CARVALHO— I think it was a lit- ' 
tie less. 

MR. SCOTT — Then, paper was cheaper 
in 1906 than it was In 1905? 

MR. CARVALHO— For a period of about 
three months. 

_^v. SCOl-r- Was it cheaper in 1905 
than it was in 1904? 

MR. CARVALHO— I think not. It was 
dearer in 1905 than 1904. 

MR. SCOTT— But you are mot positive 
about the market price? 
MR. CARVALHO— Yes, I am positive. 
MR. SCOTT— Mr. Chairman, these figures 
seem to be correct, so far as last year Is 
concerned, so far as 1905 is coneerneTl. 
Now, In the absence of any direct proof 

to the contrary 

CHAHRMAN^But what you overlook, Mr. 
Scott, In making that ipoint is that you are 
taking a figure that Is based on flat paper, 
which costs considerably more than the 
roll paper on account of the handling and 
the method of producing it; and, 'second, 
that those are general figures covering the 
country at large, let us say, and would 
not apply to the New York news- 
papers. We have been telling you 
exactly the price of paper to the New 
York newspapers, who will liave to pay 
this Ipcreased scale, if the scale Is in- 
creased. The fact that a man in Michi- 
gan might buy his ipaper for less than we 
were buying it last year or the year be- 



fore has no bearing on tke scale in New 
Yorli City as to tlie fundamental cost. 
We hare said that we will show you in 
almost any .way you like, within reason, 
the cost to the newspa.pers of the ■white 
paper they consume. I will tell you it 
cost the World last week $4,004 more for 
white paper, based upon a similar amount 
used, compared with last year. 

ME. CARVALHO— And Mr. Scott, for 
your information, I will state that in 1907, 
of wilch you haye no record, the price of 
white paper has increased very materially, 
and in 1907 the bulk of the contracts of the 
newspapers throughout the country are go- 
ing to expire. 

ME. MAXWELL — Mr. Carvalho, to what 
do you attribute this present rise in paper? 
MK. OAHVADHO-Flrst of all, the 
spruce from which the paper is being made 
is getting used up quicker than it can pos- 
sibly be grown, and getting farther and 
farther from transportation centres ; and, 
secondly,, they used to make paper ob two 
shifts, the men worked twelve hours. Now 
they are working eight hours, and the cost 
of labor in making the paper has gone up. 
So, material, labor and railroad transporta- 
tion all comb;ne^d. I do not think that the 
paper people are making as much money 
to-day on paper as they did when the .paper 
was cheaper, and I am informed by the 
largest manufacturers of paper in the world 
— I don't mean this country only — ^fhat on a 
great deal of the paper which they furnished 
at the contract price they lost anywhere 
from $4 to $6 a ton In the last six or 
eight months, owing to the fact of not hav- 
ing enough water to grind the pulp, and 
they had to go into Canada and buy paper, 
and pay $6 a ton duty in some instances, 
to bring the poper into this country to 
either fulfill the contracts or supply the 
paper. 

CHAIEMAN — ^They have done that in 
several thousand tons in our case. 

MB. CARVALHO — The paper situation Is 
the most serious situation there is, and 
paper will be up to three cents and three 
. and a half cents 'and four cents per pound, 
unless they find something to take the 
place of spruce wood. 

ME. MAXWELL— Then, a considerable 
percentage of this increase is due to the 
increase in the payment of the paipermak- 
ers and the reduction of their hours? 

MiE. CAEVALHO— I did not say so. I 
told you It was due to a portion of it. 
The InicTeased cost of both labor and ma- 
terial, and railroad transportation, and 
transportation to railroad centres all have 
combined. 
CHAIEIMAN— The price of coal? 
ME. CAEVALHO— And the price of coal, 
therefore, has combined to lift the price of 
white paper. 

!ME. MAXWELL— You tliink a percent- 
age of It was due to the payment to the 
workers and a reduction in the hours of 
labor? 
ME. OAEVALHO— I think so. 
;M.E. MAXWELL— You said they had had 
twelve hours and they were reduced to 
eight hours. 
IMR. OAEVALHO— Yes. 
ME. MAXWELL — That would necessa- 
rily Increase the cost unless 'tJhey produced 
the same amount in eight hours as in 
tweliye, which you gentlemen never will 
concede. 

CHAIRMAN— Of course, in that case the 
paper maichine is an arbitrary factor. It 
will run its twenty-five or thirty tons. 
The machine was always running, and 
when they put on the third crew at the 
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old wages, it simply meant that one-third 
must be added to the average cost to pro- 
duce the paper. 

iR. CAEVALHO— It iB not our desire to 
reflect upon any particular reason for this, 
but to give you such information as we 
have as to why the ccst has increased, 
and that in ans'wer to your question. 

ME. MAXWELL— What I want to get at 
is this ; Was a certain percentage of tliis 
increase due to the increasBd wages paid 
to the workers and their shorter hours? 

iMR. CARVALHO— Yes, but tbe. future 
increased cost of white paper will depend 
far more on the cost of the material than 
it will on the cost of labor. 

M«. SCOTT: We wish to correct an 
Impression formed toy the chairman of 
the Iboard in regard to inese quotations: 
The quotations Biat 'we have given here, 
at least so the United States (Jovern- 
ment says, are the prices per pound in 
New York on tlie first of eaoa month, 
and the quotations from the New York 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bul- 
letin. Now, we contend that tbese figures, 
in the aJbsence of absolute proof to the 
contrary, must be accepted by the board, 
and we have shown that the price of iWtite' 
paper last year was cheaper than tfae 
price of white paper the year before, and 
Mr. Carvalho [has admitted it. We contend 
that this book shows that the price of 
paper is a great deal cheaper, or 'was last 
year, than it was the year in wliich our 
scale was made, and with that we shall 
drop the paper question for the present. 
A word, Mr. Carvalho, about the measure- 
ment and the method at which you arrive 
at the cost of setting a page of the Ameri- 
can. You do not m,easure. that is yon 
do not tj^e dupes, as I understand it. In 
the office, or do you? 

MR. OAEVALHO: Well, I am not con- 
nected with the direct management of the 
paper. I am the general manager of the 
various papers throughout the country, 
and I am not very familiar with the de- 
tails of what they do in the composing 
room. I can only tell yon such figures as 
rwere given to me or had been given to me 
In totals. Mr. S'eitz is more familiar with 
that end. 

MR. SCOTT — It Is merely a desire on 
our part to discover how you arrive at 
that $32 cost per page. Mr. Carvalho, we 
ask yon to bring an explanation as to the 
cost per page, which appears In your testi: 
mony of the last session, and request that 
you do that at the next meeting — a detail 
of all the different departments that enter 
into the cost to bring -that up to $32. 

ME. CAEVALHO— All right, sir; I will 
bring It. 

ME. SCOTT — la It not a fact that wages 
paid in other departments of the Ameri- 
can and Journal have been increased since 
1895? 
MR. CARVALHO— I think so. 
MR. SCOTT — ihe mechanical depart- 
ments, of course, are under consideration 
and only those. Can you state in what 
departments wages have been Increased — 
that is the scale of prices? 

MR. CARVALHO — In the photo-engrav- 
ing. 
MR. SCOTT — More than once? 
ME. CAEVALHO — I am not sure, possi- 
bly. Pressmen. 
ME. SCOTT — More than once? 
MR. CARVALHO — Twice that I remem- 
ber. '. 
MR. SCOTT — Any other departments? 
ME. CAEVALHO^-The mail drivers, 
who were not organized, organized as a 



union and fixed a scale of prices vvliicli 
was Mgher than the price wfiich we paid 
prior to their organization. 

ME. SCOTT — Any other department? 

ME. WAEDMAN — ^Mail delivery. 

ME. CARVALHO— Mall delivery. 

ME. SCOTT — More than once In that 
department? 

ME. CAEVADHO — I do not know. 

ME. SCOTT — ^Then It Is conceded in four 
other mechanical departments the scale of 
prices has been Increased In your news- 
paper establishment since the scale of 
prices for the printers has been increased? 

ME. CAEVALHO— Tes. 

ME. WILSON — Mr. Carvalho, has the 
average of the salaries paid in the editorial 
department increased since 1892, the aver- 
age! 

ME. CAEVALHO— I do not think they 
have materially. The average pay roll has 
Increased. 

MK. WILSON— Per man? 

MiE. CAEVALHO — I do not think so, 
although I cannot tell you what the cost 
is, positively. It is largely space that the 
editorial people write, and the column 
rate has not Increased, and I know the 
copy readers' general rate is not higher 
than it was. That, at least, is my impres- 
sion. 

ME. SCOTT — What is the name of the 
company that publishes the papers yon 
represent? 

ME. CAEVALHO — ^The Star Company is 
the general publisher of all the papers. 

ME. iSCOTT — Who Is its president? 

ME. CAEVAUHO — I am Its president. 

ME. SOOTT — ^Who Is the principal stock- 
holder ? 

ME. CARVALHO — ^Mr. William E. Hearst. 

ME. SCOTT — Has he been leonsulted re- 
garding the proposed increase? 

ME. CARVALHO— Tes. 

MR. SCOTT — What are his views? 

ME. CAEVAUHO — I would rather not go 
into that. 

MB. SCOTT — You decline to state 
whether or not IMr. William R. Hearst, th« 
principal stockholder of the Star Publish- 
ing Company, which owns and controls the 
New York American, the New York Even- 
ing Journal and the Sunday American, has 
expressed any views regarding this pro- 
posed Increase in the scale, as I under- 
stand it? 

ME. CAEVALHO — Mr. Hearst, In regard 
to the Increases demanded In the various 
scales, knows, as he has been Informed, 
that the paper cannot afford it, and at 
present he Is away and fihe matter Is in 
the hands of the management of the paper. 

ME. MAXWBIiL — You say that Mr. 
Hearst has been Informed that the paper 
cannot afford to pay this? 

MiE. OAIKVAL'HO— Mr. Hearst 'knows that 
the paper canmot afford, cannot be run on 
a business basis, with these increases. 

ME. MAXWELIi— Has he been Informed 
to that eiffect? 
'ME. CAEVALHO— Tes, informed by me. 

MR. WILSON — Well, Mr. Carvalho, your 
duty to Mt Hearst is to keep his expense 
accourot down as far as possible. Is it not! 
Isn't that what you consider yoiu first diaty 
to him.? 

ME. CAEVALHO — No, sir; I do not. 
My duty is to conduct the business as 
Intelligently as I know how and for the 
best interests of all concerned. 

ME. SCOTT — Well, If Mr. Hearst had 
stated that he was in ifavor of granting 
this Increase it would probably have been 
granted by the Star Publishing Company, 
wOuM It not. In your opinion? 
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ME. OABVAXHiO— I do not know. That 
is a condition that has not arisen. 

iMJE. SCOTT— Then It is evident that Mt. 
Hearst has not stated that he .was in favor 
of the Increase? 

ME. OAIEVALHO'— It does not indicate 
anything of the kind.' I have not answereij 
that Question. 

'ME. iSOOTT— You endeavor ' at all timea 
to Increase the revenue of the company and 
not to increase the expenses, 'when avoida- 
ble; of course, that Is nniderstood? 

ME. CAEVALHO— I will tell you-^I am 
the general manager of all the paper's and 
mot individually responsible for any one 
paper's revenue or expense. 

ME. MTJEPHY— Mr. Calvalho, you say 
Mr. Hearst has been consulted about this 
proiposed Increase? Did I understand you 
correctly? 

ME. CAEVALHO— I will say this to 
make it entirely clear, that the New York 
American and Journal are working with 
the Publishers' As'sodation in order to es- 
tablish a proper scale and rate to the 
compositors, and we are bound' to abide 
by the result of the arbitration wmch will 
decide the scale for the publishers of New 
York, aiQd, as we are so bound, I cannot 
see how the views of Mr. Hearst or any 
individual connected with the paper can 
have any effect on the ultimate result. 

MR. MURPHY— I am a'sking this simply 
as a question of Information, Mr. Carvalho. 
We believe what you have just stated to 
be true, but I did not exactly catch Mr. 
Scott's question relative to whether Mr. 
Hearst has been consulted or not. 

ME. CAEVALHO— Mr. Hearst has sim- 
ply been Informed by me. 

ME. MURPHY— Of the contemiplatefl. in- 
crease of scale! 

ME. CAEVALHO — Of the contemplated 
increaste; thait this increase would • be 
taken up by the Publishers' Assoeiailon of 
the cit.v of . N'Jw Tork ; that the matter 
would go to arbitration, and that we. In 
just the same manner as any other of the 
New York newspapers, must abide by . and 
be affected by the result of this arbitra- 
tion. 

MR. MURPHY — You are stating that as 
the representative of the Hearst pulica- 
tions ! 

ME. CAEVALHO — I am stating that, as 
a witness on this stand of what I said 
and what I did. I am not making any 
statement other than answering the ques- 
tions of Mr. Scot t. 

ME. MUEPHY — ^My qu'jstlon, Mr. Car- 
valho, was to the effect that In consulta- 
tion with Mr. Hearst, as a large newspaper 
proprietor, what opinions did he express 
relative to this increased soale? 

CHAIRMAN — ^The chair would like to 
say, on general principles, that while he 
thinks the utmost latitude should be al- 
lowed in eliciting information as to the 
earning powers of the men and to the 
profits of newspapers, h'j must say he does 
not see where ithe opinion of an indlvldaal 
or owner or stoclcholder or proprietor has 
anything to do with any of the qnestions 
before this board. 

ME. MTTBPHY — Mr. Chairman, I believe 
my question is a proper one, and, as ' a 
matter of record, I would like to have an 
answer to it. 

ME. CAEVALHO — Will the stenographer 
read the question. 

(The question asked of Mr. Carvalho was 
repeated as follows :) 

ME. MUEPHY— My question, Mr. Car- 
valho, was to the effect that in consulta- 
tion with Mr. Hearst, as a large newspaper 
proprietor, what opinions did he express 
relative to this increased scale? 



MR. CARVALHO — I did not consult with 
Mr. 'Hearst. 

'ME. MURPHY— You did not consult with 
Mr. Hearst? 

MR. CARVALHO— No, sir. 
MR. MURPHY- 1 understand It was 
stated by some one that Mr. Hearst had 
been Informed. 

MR. CARVALHO — I informed Mr. Hearst 
of the condition. 

MR. MURPHY— Then, as a matter of 
record, there Is no opinion that we can 
b&Ye as exnressed by Mr. Hearst 

MR. CARVALHO— Is' that for me to 
answer? 

MR. MURPHY- Yes. 
MR. CAiRVALHO— Yes. 
MR. MUBPHY— There is no opinion? 
MR. (^BIVALHO— Yes, there is no 
opinion. ' 

MR. MAXWELL— I thought that matter 
was made clear when Mr. Carvalho an- 
swered my question. I a*ed him what 
transpired and he said he informed Mr. 
Hearst that Mr. Hearst's papers could not 
pay this demanded Increase — could not af- 
ford to pay this demanded Increase. Was 
that not so? 

MR. CARVALHO — My answer is on the 
record. 

MR. SCOTT — How long lias the American 
been a member of the Publishers' Associa- 
tlpn, Mr. Carvalho? 

MR. CARVALHO — More than a year. 
MR. i&COTT — Th« company became a 
member of the Publishers' Association with 
Mr. Hearst's approvalTI presume; of course? 
MR. CARVALHO — I do not Imow the 
details of the paper's going into the Pub- 
lishers' Association. Mr. Hasl^ell was the 
first ibuslness manager of the American who 
attended the meetings of the Publlshei^s' 
Association, and during this period I was 
away establishing the Chicago oflElce. 

MR. SCOTT-^But Mr. Hearst, as you 
Ihaye stated, Imows that his paper Is repre- 
sented In the IPnblishers' Association? 
MR. CARVALHO — Yes, sir. 
MR'. SCOTT — And eyery action of the 
Publishers' Association has Mr. Hearst's 
approval? 

MR. CARVALHO — I do not say so. The 
act cannot have his ajxproval until he 
knows what it is. 

MR. SCOTT — ^But you stated you In- 
formed Mr. Hearst ISiat this matter would 
be adjusted by the Arbitration Board? 

MR. CARVALHO— By the Arbitration 
Board, equally reipiresenting the Union and 
the publlBhers. 

MR. . SCOTT — And that ie offered no 
objection to tbat course being pursued? 
MR. CARVALHO — No. 
MR. SCOTT — And because of the fact 
that he offered no oWectlon, It must neces- 
saiTlly follow that he approved of that? 

MR. CARVALHO — ^You may make your 
ofwn deduction on that, as your question 
is purely deductive. 

MB. SCOTT — Well, dn your opinion, does 
Mr. Hearst approve of the course the pub- 
llshera ha/ve pursued ? 

MR. CARVALHO^I am not here to state 
opinions. 

MR. MURPHY— 'Does membership In tae 
Publishers' AssoclaUon Involve obligation to 
abide by the association's act concerning 
scales of prices? — I guess there Is no ques- 
tion about tbat. 

CHAIRMAN — I can ansiwer that, Mr. 
Murphy. Of course, I do not understand 
what this flsMng expedition is for. 

iMiR. MrtJBPHY— "This Is not a flsbing 
expedition. It strikes me the question is 
germane, Mr. Chairman. 
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lOHAIRiMAN — I won't ciange the fo^m of 
my reply. I will say I do not know ex- 
actly what this fishing excursion is for, but 
I will say for the informiation of counsel, 
who has apparently forgotten It, that this 
local action Is not proceeding under any 
rules of the Publishers' Association. The 
local Publishers' Association has nothing to 
do with It except for the purpose of conven- 
ience. This action Is under an arbitration 
leontract, formulated by the International 
Typographical Union, underwritten by that 
body, and accepted by Typographical Union 
No. 6, and a large niamber of New York 
newspapers who have these artMtration 
contracts. That is all there Is to this pro- 
ceeding. To say tlhat the Publishers' As- 
sociation of New York City is a factor is 
merely one of convenience. It becomes the 
scale and the papers In and out of it 
■win abide Iby the scale, and so will you. 
MR. MURIPKY- That satisfies me. 
IM'B, SCOTT — I may have misunderstood 
the chairman. .As we understand it all the 
members of the Publishers' Association will 
abide by the scale, that Is, whether or not 
they have international agreements. 

CHAIRIMAN — I said that. I said they 
were In it imerely for convenience. 

MR. WARDMAN — I will take Mr. Car- 
valho for a very brief re-direct, merely to 
keep germane matter together. Mr. Car- 
valho, Mr. Scott asked of you to state, and 
you did state, the proportion between the 
circulation of the Morning American that 
it sells to the city newsdealers for 50 cents 
and 60 cents and that which it sells to 
country dealers for $1,15. I am asking you 
now concerning the proportion of your com- 
bined circulation of the evening and the 
morning ; that is to say, my understanding 
is that your morning circulation, selling at 
50 to 60 cents, is In the neighborhood of 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand a 
day ; my understanding is that your evening 
circulation, selling at 50 to 60 cents, is in 
the neighborhood of eight hundred thousand, 
and my understanding is that your total cir- 
culation, selling at fl.lo, is in the neigh- 
borhood of say 30,000 or 40,000, possibly 
50,000 or 60,000. Will you please expla.n 
the exact relationship, that is to say, the 
proportion between the 1,000,000 copies a 
day that are sold at 50 cents, and the few 
thousand copies a day that are sold at 
$1.15? 

•MR. CARVALHO — I should think some- 
where between six and ten per cent 

CHAIRMAN — I will say, on behalf of the 
publishers, that we have our publishers' 
meeting to-day, and If agreeable to the 
other gentlemen we would like to adjourn 
at 12 :45 and reconvene at 2. 

ME. SCOTT— Then, we will take up a 
few questions which the representatives of 
the Union would like to ask Mr. Seltz. Do 
you concede, Mr. Seltz, that the statements 
made in the exhibits submitted by the 
Union, so far as they refer to the circula- 
tion and advertising patronage of the 
World, the Sunday World and the Evening 
World, are true? 
CHAIRMAN— They are true. 
ME. SCOTT— We call you attention, Mr. 
beltz, to a statement on page 17 of the 
World Almanac for 1907, where the state- 
ment is made as follows : "The World's 
own story for 1906 is one of unrivalled 
progress In material and Journalistic 
achievements. The advertising published 
increased more than seven thousand col- 
umns, or more than twenty columns for 
every day in the year, and the separate ad- 
JnS'Jvn*,?'^"*^ reached a total of nearly 1,- 
400,000, or more than a quarter of a mflllon 



more tlmn In the record year of 1905. In 
circulation new records were also the rule, 
the last quarter of the year showing a net 
gain of over 50,000 copies per day for the 
same period of 1905^" The representa- 
tive of the Union would like to have you 
interpret th« meaning of the first sentence 
wlilch says : "The World's own story for 
1906 Is one of unrivalled progress in ma- 
terial and journalistic achievements." 

CHAIRMAN — I should say that a very 
accurate Interpretation of It would he 
that we sold a great deal more white pa- 
per and set up a great deal more adver- 
tising, and handed the proceeds over to 
our employes. 

MR. SCOTT— That nothing of a mate- 
rial nature found Its way to the business 
office? 

CHAIRMAN — A very modest precentage; 
extremely modest. 

MR. SCOTT-^What In your opinion would 
he a modest percentage? 

CHAIRMAN — I should say about ten per 
cent. 

MR. WILSON — ^You mean ten per cent 
Increase, Mr. Seltz? 

CHAIRMAN — No, 1 mean ten per cent 
on the value of the Increased business ; 
about ten per cent on the value of the 
increased business. 

MR. WILSON— That ds, net profit? 
CHAIRMAN — ^Yes, on the gross business, 
about ten per cent for this particular pe- 
riod. It would not he true to-day, but It 
was true last year. 

MR. SCOTT — Was the year 1906 a more 
profitable year than the year 1905? 
CH AI RMAN— 'Slightly . 
MR. SCOTT — raising the Morning World 
first. Ml-. Seltz, what percentage of liae 
sales of that papeir to «Jealers and neiws 
eomipanles Is sold at the rate of sixty 
cents a hundred? 

CHAIRMAN — I will anslwer tiiat exactly. 
We are selling to-day 350,000 copies of the 
Morning World. That Is divided between 
city and country ; the city represents 
283,000 copies, based on yesterday's figures, 
and these are sold at fifty cents per 
hundred. 

MR. SCOTT— Net? 

CHAIRMAN — Yes, fifty cents per hun- 
dred, net. and there are no returns. There 
are about 4,500 subscribers at $6 a year. 
There are about 3,200 free copies gdven out 
to advei'tisers and World employees. The 
rest is a country sale at $1.15 to. dealers, 
and on those the returns average from 
fourteen to eighteen per cent 

MR. WILSON — Formerly your city cir- 
culation was returnable, Mr. Seltz? 

CHAIRMAN — Our city ■circulation was ' 
returnable when we received two cents for 
the piaper and for several years aftei-- 
ward, but we lost ao much money on cir- 
culation that we were compelled to make 
It non-returnable, and so was every other 
one cent morning newspaper on' returns in 
New York dty. Theiy are all non-return- 
able. 

MR. SCOIIT— The point we vriah to 
make Is, When this present scale went 
Into effect, your city circulation was re- 
turnable ? 

CHAIRMAN — Yes, but we got $1.40 per 
hundred "copies for It. We threw away ex- 
actly .?1,000 a day, which W5 have never 
got back yet under any form of economy 
or prosperity. 

MR. SCOTT— JWas the subscription 
price of the New York Morning World 
ever less than $6 a year? 

CHAIRMAN — Yes, for a short period. 
The New York World 'through two yeara, 
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from about the first of June or first of 
May, 1896, until the tii-st of 1898, was one 
cent everywhere. 

MR. WAHDMAN— The base price? 

CHAIRMAN — ^Base price, yes. 

MR. SCOUT — The subscr.ption rate of 
the Morning World Is, as you have stated 
It, $6 a year? 

CHAIRMAN— Yes. 

MR. SCOTT — The same as The Amer- 
ican? 

CHAIRMAN — Yes. 

MR. SCOTT — And the Times? 

CHAIRIMAIN — ^Yes, 1 think they are all 
t!he same. They are ■ail on the two-cent ' 
basis in the country. 

MR. SCOTT— How does that compare 
with the sutkscription rate of the New York 
Press? 

CHAIRMAN— Well, I am not familiar 
'With the subscription rate of the New 
York Press. The New York Press is a 
ten-page ipaper and the New York World 
averages eighteen. ,So Is the New York 
Times. So that It Is not comparative In 
any event. 

MR. SCOTT— The rate to the dealers Is 
the same, is it not? 

CHAIRMAN— The rate to the dealer is 
the <same. ' 

ME. SCOTT— Let us show you a clip- 
ping from the Press, giving their dally rate. 

CHAIRMAN— Yes. 

MR. 'SCOTT- And the subscription rate 

for the Moi-ning World is $1.50 more a 

year than the subscription rate for the 

New York Press ? 

CHAIRMAN— Yes, and we have 4,500 

BUbSCITlU fflTS 

MR. SCOTT— How does the subscription 
rate compare with the subscription rate 
for the New York Sun, which is a two- 
cent ipaper? 

CHAIRMAN— I think It is the same. 

ME. SCOTT— Wlbat is the subscription 
rate for the Evening World? 

CHAIRMAN— Well, we have only got 
about 150, I think, subscribers to the 
Evening World, and my Impression Is our 
subscription rate Is $4.00 a year. 

MR. SCOTTT-^It Is given as $3.50. 

CHAIRMAN- Is It? It may be $3.50. 

MR. SCOTT — How does that teompare 
with the subscription rate for t!he Evening 
Sun? 

CHAIRMAN — I do not know the sub- 
scription rate of the Evening Sun. 

MR. SCOTT — The subscription rate of 
the Evening Sun is $2 a year ; therefore, 
the subscription rate for the E^vening World 
is $1.50 more than the subscription rate 
of the Evening Sun. 

OHAIRIMAN' — Yes,,you can readily figure 
what a difference that would make on 150 
copies subscribed for as helping us out on 
this proposed scale. 

MR. SCOTT — ^The subscription rate for 
the Eivenlng World, how does it compare 
with tShe sribscription rate for the Evening 
Telegram? 

CHAIRMAN — I do not know the rate of 
the Evening Telegram. 

MR. SOOrrT— The subscription rate for 
the Evening Telegram is $2.50 per year. 
Then the subscription rate for me Even- 
ing World is $1 higher. Do you contend? 
Mr. Seltz, that the Morning World is sold 
to dealers at a loss? 

CHAIRMAN — So far this year the Morn- 
ing World''s loss amounts to exactly $1,000 
a month. 
MR. WILSON — On circulation? 

CHAIRMAN— That is right. 

MR. SCOTT— The Sunday World, la that 
also sold to dealers at a loss? 



. , CHAIRMAN — No. tliei-e is a profit on 
wihite paper on the Sunday World — a mod- 
erate profit. 

ME. SCOTT— And the Evening World, is 
there a profit or loss on the sales of the 
evening edition? 
:, CHAIRMAN — There is a heavy loss. 

MR. SCOTT— Now, as to the rate cards 
which we have submitted ; in a general 
way how do those rates compare, that is 
the rates for the Morning World with the 
rates for the Morning American? 

CHAIRMAN — Well, tihe rate card as a 
standard of earning power Is more or less 
misleading. The information that you 
ought to ask for is thg earning power of 
the column, which is the only thing we 
have to pay our compositors with. The cost 
of the paper not only consumes the revenue 
from circulation, but considerably more, 
and that considerably more has to be de- 
ducted from the advertising ; so that if you 
will take the earning power of an average 
column in a newspaper that will bring you 
nearer the truth than a rate card, because 
a rate card has many rates on it that are 
misleading. You might say that you had 
a fifty-flve cent rate line for amusements. 
Tihat would look very large, but you might 
not print more than i$2S,000 or '$S0,000 
worth of amusements in a whole year and 
you might do a very large amount of busi- 
ness at a small rate. So far as the face of 
the card goes It Is nominally ten cents a 
line more than the World, but the Journal 
had a standard of discounts where it gives 
Its maximum discount on a 40,000-line 
contract, vrhere the World discounts on a 
60,000-line contract as the maximum basis 
of discount, and the result Is they get 
closer together when you figure them down 
in their closest terms on the card ; in other 
words, the . rate card is not a standard of 
Income ; It is for use In doing business. 

MR. SCOTT — It is a printed scale of 
prices for advertisers in the World. It is 
manifestly the only meams by which we 
can Judge your advertising rates. 

■ • CHAIRMANi — Yes, but the tihing you are 
asking us to pay you mouey out of is our 
advertising Income, and I am trying to 
tell you how we locate our income. We do 
not do it by our rates, but by our net re- 
sults. 

., ME. SCOTT— la it not a fact that a 
comparison of the rate cards would show 
that practically the same conditions would 
be found in most of the newspaper offices, 
that is. relatively? 

CHAIRMAN — I do not think so, for the 
Sunday American carries a great deal more 
display than the Sunday World ; the Sun- 
day World carries a great deal more classi- 
fied than the Sunday American. The Sun- 
day World carries a great deal more dis- 
play than the Herald. The Sunday Herald 
carries a great deal more classified than 
the Sunday World. Therefore,, if you do 
not strike an average of the earning power 
of the column you cannot find out the true 
basis on which a newspaper prospers or 

■ falls. 

ME. SCOTT— The rates of the World, 
are they higher or lower than those of the 
Herald? 

CHAIRMAN — "Well, you meet with ex- 
actly the same problem there.- The Herald 
has a display rate, for example; under cer- 

■ tain conditions you can get Into the Her- 
ald for eighteen cents a line, whereas the 
lowest rate the World has on Its rate card 
now Is 22.67 cents per line, figured down 
wltl* "alfl discounts out, and, tnerefore, it 
would appear that the rate of the Herald 



was considerably below the World; but 
take the Herald's average income on real 
estate and automobiles and high classified 
and you will find that they have a larger 
per column advertising rate than the 
World, speaking particularly of the Sun- 
day edition. , ^,, ^ 
MR. SCOTT— Well, you 'have the rate 
card of the World; that is, its advCTtlsing 
rates are higher than those of the Herald? 
CHAIRMAN — No, on the line basis they 
are exactly the same, but the Herald's dis- 
counts are dlfEerent. The World's and 
Herald's are 40 cents a line and the 
Journal's rate Is 50 cents, as a starting 
point for basing your discounts, but -we all 
have a dlifferent system of discounts. The 
World requires a maximum of 50,000 and 
the Journal of 40,000 lines, and in the 
Herald it Is baseid om the number of lines 
used per month ; so one month t'ae Herald's 
income might be larger than another month, 
according to how thp advfertiser felt. If 
he felt like using the maximum amount of 
advertising he would get the maximum 
discount ; if he did not feel like using it the 
next month the rate -would go up. So long 
ago we adopted the policy of figuring our 
earnings and our ability to pay dividends 
and pay 'help upon the axrtuial earning 
piower of the Column, as we tove eliminated 
all the earning power of the circulation, 
morning and eveming. and only have a trifle 
•left on the Sunday edition, and it all goes 
into the one i>ocket. 

ME. SCOTT — But to get aiwiay from the 
weighted average part of It ! If a member 
of OUT committee 'was to put a one hundred 
line ad In the World, I am sipeaking no^ 
of the general advertising rate, would it 
cost him more in the World than in the 
Herald? 
OHAIBMAN' — It would cost the same. 
ME. SOOTT — And in the American? 
CHAIRMAN — Ten cents a line more. 
MR. SCOTT — And in the Times? 
CHAIRMAN — The Times has a line rate 
on Sunday of twenty-three cents a line, 
which is a fraction higher than the World's 
minimum. 

■MR. SCOTT — Is it on the present rate 
card? 

CHAIEMAN — No, it Is not. It Is a new 
rate. But their daily rate (for display- is 
$65 a column. 

MR. SCOTT — Is that lower or (higher 
than the World? 

CHAIRMAN — It is higher than the 
World averages. It Is lower than the rate. 
MR. SCOTT— And the Tribune rate, as 
cornpared with the World rate? 

OHAIBMAN — '1 ao not know anything 
about the Tribune. Mr. Cai"valho made 
tlie clear point that If you are figuring 
upon the cost of the eidvertlsing to the 
advertiser, the rate of the Tribune is four 
times the rate of the World, even though 
only twenty cents a line. 

MR. SCOTT — ^We are simply drawing a 
comparison between the advertising nates, 
as printed In your rate cards, and not 
as to the earning power of the column. 
That is a matter, of course, that you 
gentlemen can prove almost in any way 
that you wish. 

MR. WARDMAN — ^Of course, the Board 
understands that a rate card no more rep- 
resents earnings or earning power than the 
dry goods s3iop advertisements in a news- 
paper. If they sell the goods, they get the 
money; If they do not, they don't. 

MR. SOOTT — How do the World's rates 
compare with those of the Press? 

CHAIEMAN— I think that the Press rate 
is 35 cents a line. Is It, Mr. Wardman? 
MR. WARIDMAN— 30. 



Sr^^^SI.^^""'* 's ten cents more/ 
ME. SOOTT— And the Sun? 

^J^?^^^-^''^—^^ 'litafe the Sun Is 35 
cents ; I am not certain. 

MR. SCOTT— How do the rates for the 
Sunday World compare with rates for the 
other papers? 

^CHAIRMAN — In the same proportion. 
' The r,un-of-the-paper rate in the Sunday 
World is 40 cents a line, and the main 
sheet rate is 45. The Herald, I think, 
makes no distinction. The Herald has a 
rate of $100 a colnmn, however, on Sunday, 
.and based on the discounts on that you can 
buy a column in the Herald for $100, and 
a column In the World would cost $112, as- 
suming that everybody paid t(he gross rate. 
MR. SCOTT— How do the rates of the 
Evening Journal compare witi the Evening 
World ? 

CHAIRMAN— The same as I said before, 
except that the Evening Journal Is forty 
<;ents and the World fifty cents a line. 

ME. SOOTT— And the rate of the EJven- 
Ing Sun? 

CHAEEMLAN— I do not know wliat that 
rate is. • 

MR. SCOTT— The rate of the paper la 
given at forty cents, the same, wuat Is 
the rate for the Evening World? 
OHAIRMAN— Forty cents. 
iME. SOOTT- How does your rate com- 
pare iwUh the rate for the Evening Tele- 
gram? 

CHAIEMAX— I do not know wTnat their 
-rates are. 

ME SOOTT— What is the Evening World's 
rate? 
OHAIRM'AIN— Forty cents a line. 
MR. iSCOTT— The Eivenlng Telegram is 
thirty cents. The Mail, how do your rates 
-compare with them? 

OHAIEMAN— I do not know their rates. 
MR. SCOTT— They are twenty-flve; your 
Tates are forty. And the Globe is thirty. 
CHAIRMAN— I am still ignorant. 
MR. SCOTT — Thirty as against forty. 
OHAIEMAN— Just to sho-w you, for ex- 
ample, how misleading the ffaeory of iihe 
rate card is, on the basis of the display Jlne, 
you can take for example the World of 
this morning. We have 61 columns class- 
ifled, sixteen columns display; the sixteen 
columns carry the forty cent rate, subject 
to discount, but tie classified nave all 
Ikinds of rates. Now, if we got our full 
rate of forty cents a line for two hundred 
and eighty lines, on the number of columns 
printed this morning tfaat would be $112 
a column, but, as a matter of fact, I think 
It averaged $46.60 a column. 

ME. SCOTT — Have your rates been in- 
creased at any time since 1892? 

CHAIEMAN — Our rates have decreased 
very much since 1892. 

ME. SCOTT — ^There 'has been no Increase 
at any time in the rate card since 1892? 

CHAIEMAN — There bas been no Increase 
since 1892 that brought the rate up to a 
point anywhere near the rate of 1892. 

MR. SCOTT — I mean in the printed rate 
card. 

CHAIEMAN — In the printed rate card. 
There have been cbanges in the rate cards, 
"but they have been in the nature of de- 
creases, except as to classified, where the 
scale rates and the full rates -were imade the 
same last nail; but even then they ihave 
never yet come up to the earning poiwer of 
the advertising. At the time this scale was 
made the earning power of a column in The 
World was very much greater than now. 
Xiast 'Palll we made a change in our rates. 
We had a column rate of $110, and we 
abolished that and had substituted the line 



rate and got a 280-line column where it 'had 
formerly been a 2834ine column, so that 
represented nominally an increase of $2 a 
column on display matter. The classified 
rates that were dianged were on minor 
classifications 'that produced very little rev- 
enue, and were done for the sake of uni- 
formity, but I should say the World's classi- 
fied rates now are one-seventh less in earn- 
ing power than they were when this scale 
was made. 

ME. SCOTT— Not one-seventh less in the 
printed rate card? 

CHAIEMAN — Owing to the establishment 
of what are called the three and seven 
time rates, which are in the rate card, and 
that, as anybody who has worked upstairs 
will know, the World carries a strip of 
from thirty to thirty-six ,aud thirty-elgbt 
columns, which secure the three and seven 
time rate. 

ME. MAXWELL — It is simply another 
form of discount to the advertiser. 
, CHAIEMAN— Precisely. 

MR. SCOTT — But the World saves re- 
specting those advertisements, 'SO that it Is 
not all lost? 

lOH'AIRMAN— There is no gain. 

MR. SCOTT— (The World nai rowed Its eol- 
■umns a few years ago. 

CHAIRMAN— The World narrowed Its 
columns before this scale was made. 

MR. iSOOTT— Before 1892? 

lOHAJiEMAN— Yes; that was done when 
Mr. Turner was manager of the World. 
Mr. Turner left In 1891. 

MR. SOOTT— Taking up the market price 
of white paper, as quoted in the Bulletin 
of the Burean of Labor, without covering 
all the ground' covered 'by Mr. Carvalho, do 
you concede that the figures given in this 
book for 1905 are aipproximately correct? 

'OHAIEMAN— I won't concede anything 
about the figures in this ibook. I will rive 
you the figures of the cost to the New Tort 
World of white paper for any year you 
like— the average price of the paper. 

ME. SOOTT— You stated the other day, 
Mr Chairman, In one year the World paid 
$1.65 for 100 pounds of white paper. W!hat 
year was that? 

CHAIRMAN- That was in the year 1896. 

iME. SCOTT— That was the contract price, 
was it not? 

CHAIEMAN — That was the contract 
price. It was a dollar a ton above 'the 
market price. The New York Press bought 
paper that yea'r for $1'.60 from the presi- 
dent of the Paper Trust, made at the Otis 
Falls Mill, Maine. 

ME. SCOTT — You also stated that ithe 
paper you bought, aside from what was 
regularly contracted for, yoii had to pay 
the market price for, of course? 

CHAIRMAN— Yes. 

ME. SCOTT — And what was the figure 
you gave? 

CHAIRMAN — In 1896 we bought no ex- 
cess paper at the market price,, nor did we 
in 1897. That year we held our $1.65, but 
in 1898 we had ito buy a considerable 
quantity, about 8,000 tons, at the market 
price, and we paid $1.87% for that. Then 
we made a contract the next year in 1899 
for one year at $1.70, for part of our 
product and for the excess we paid $1.75. 

MR. SCOTT — Was that excess covered 
by a contract? 

CHAIEMAN — No, we bought it on the 
market. That is, we just went out and 
asked for a price and ' took it. ' Then in 
the next year, 1900, we paid two cents. 
Last year, I think, our price averaged us 
about — we bought none on the market, but 
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we paid a bonus under cei'tain condltione, 
and we had to pay that all the time. I 
tMnk awe average iprlce last year was be- 
tween $4 and $5 a ton more than lit was tn 
1896, and this year we are paying on our 
excess a weekly tax that varies from 
$3,600 to $4,000 a week more than we paid 
last year. 

MR. WARDMAN — On the same amount 
of paper? 

CHAIRMAN — On th« basis of the same 
amount of paper. I eaainot give you the 
per pound price for coiiSdential reasons, 
buit 1 can giva you the net increase and I 
can tell you that we are paying in the 
market to-day for an order of 7,000 tons, 
which Is not a trifle order, it Is a large 
order to some newspapers, $2.41 a hundred 
pounds, as against $1.65 a ihundred pounds 
which we paid in 1896, and that we are 
paying at least $6 a ton on the basis of 
our contract more than we would have' 
had to pay In 1896, ilf we could have taken 
advantage of the market, but we could not, 
because we were tied up by the contract. 

MR. SCOTT— How do the rates of 1906 
compare with those of 19057 

CHAIRMAN— In 1905? Well, my recol- 
lection Is that we secured a reduction of 
about one dollar a ton for 1906. 

MR. SCOTT— No; 1906. 

CHAIRMAN— I thought you said 1905. 

MR. SCOTT — 1906, as compared with 
1905? 

CHAIRMAN — We bought no paper In 
1905. We were working under our con- 
tract. We had a five year contract, and 
we only had to pay for excess, and we did 
not buy any excess that year; but our 
price in 1905 was about $Z a ton, 1 think, 
more than It was In 1895, and we had a 
favorable contract. As I said, there were 
bonuses and things that run it up. 

MR. SCOTT — How do those figures com- 
pare with 18;,.i? 

CHAIRMAN — Well, paper began going 
down very rapidly about that period. I 
think that we were paying in 1892, as I 
recall the old contract — I can look that up 
for you — I think we were paying in 1892 
about $2.10 for white paper. Then It 
rapidly went down upon the introduction of 
the fast' machine. At that time paper was 
made on slow machines, but they got out 
machines that would make 500 feet a min- 
ute. Wood pulp came into successful use, 
and there was a very rabid competition and 
prices dropped every five minutes. 1 know 
on the World we were always a dollar a 
ton above the market. 

MR. SCOTT — Then the prices for paper 
were higher In 1902 than they were In 
1906? 

CHAIRMAN — Yes, slightly. Of course, 
you understand all this time I quote the 
World figures. I am not quoting from 
your book. 

MR. SCOTT— I understand, but the point 
is that this book may, andi we believe that 
it does, show relatively the fall In the price 
of paper in those years. Of course, iwe un- 
derstand that all of the paper that the 
newspapers buy is bought in large quan- 
tities, and It is like buying anything else 
that there is a discount In; and there are 
chances, of course, to make bargains. We 
do not want to ipry into any of th? secrets 
of any newspaper counting room and do 
not intend to. But we are satisfied that 
we have shown, and Mr. Seitz concedes, 
that the price of white paper was cheaper 
last year than it was in the year in which 
this scale of prices went into effect. 

CHAIRMAN — But it was not cheaper 



than it is at the present time when you 
are asking us to increase the scale of 
prices. It is very much higher. 

MR. SCOTT — There are more things 
that are higher, too. „ ^ , 

CHAIRMAN — And you must recall this, 
that the newspapers have not proflted at 
all by the cheapness of paper, because they 
have thrown It away by coming down to 
one cent. The pa,per on a two-cent basis 
before was 'cheap at two and, one-quarter; 
on the one cent paper basis the paper is 
exceedingly dear at two cents. 

MR. SCOTT — With reference to the fig- 
ures submitted at the last session regard- 
ing the cost of coanpoaltlon on the World, 
we ask you, Mr. iSeitz, ihow those records 
'were obtained; that Is, by What method 
you got the thousand rate? Did you charge 
the extra price — ^that is, double price — as 
you would under the hand system of com- 
position? 

CHAIRMAN— We took the work of each 
man and measured It. We took the work 
of each machine and checked it against 
the man. We do this every week regu- 
larly, and 'we keep am exact account of the 
cost. We measure the matter as straight 
matter. We do not take Into account ex- 
tra price, but we do taike into account, and 
It has its place in the counting room, the 
fact that a large share of this work is 
done In overtime at 85 cents an hour, and 
a large share of it .is done by men who 
get 50 cents a day more than the typo- 
graiphical union scale; and the^ factors 
are all, of course, taken into account, and 
we are able to calculate the cost of our 
display and the cost of our machine work 
accurately. Every line is measured. We 
don't make a comparison with the hand 
scale. We only tell lyou what it costs us 
per thousand at the rate of wages we are 
now paying, and undier the conditions we 
work, and whidi show onr display is cost- 
ing uB, as I told you the other day, 98 
cents per thousand ems. Whether you 
reckon it price and a half or time and a 
half, or any other way, the fundamental 
fact remains that It costs us 98 cents, and 
you can charge your time against it double 
price or price and a half, ami you will see 
what we are up to. 

MR. SCOTT— We show a page of the 
Sunday World of June 9, with the theatre 
advertisements, and ask you if all those 
advertisement 'would be measured single 
price by your system? 

CHAIRMAN— We do not take any ac- 
count of prices; they are measured at the 
cost— price and cost. We are paying 
wages, and out of those iwages we secure 
the cost to us per thousand ems of the 
quantity of work. If it costs us 98 cents 
a thousand ems to Set the disiplay matter 
It costs us 98 cents a thousand eims; If the 
price was 50 cents and you asked a price 
and a half it would be 75 cents, and if it 
was done in double time at double rates 
it would be a dollar a thousand. 

MR. SCOTT— Do you consider that that 
Is a fair way to arrive at the work that 
any compositor Is doing? 

■CHAIRMAN— Tou cannot arrive at It in 
any other way. 

MR. SCOTT — Don't you think that a 
man who sets matter that takes him three 
times as long as It takes any other man to 
set straight matter, that — s time should be 
shown, not his work? 

CHAIRMAN — But do not misunderstand 
me, Mr. Scott. This applies to every line 
of display, not to any particular kind of 
display. 
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MR. SCOTT — But we are calling your at- 
tention to the fact that a man may, for In- 
stance, get one of these theatre ads. 

CHAIRMAN — Suppose he ■did? 

MR. SCOTT— And it might only cover a 
thousand ems In depth. 

CHAIRMAN — Yes. 

MR. SCOTT — There might be four times 
the work setting that ad that there would 
be In setting a thousand ems of straight 
matter. 

CHAIRMAN— Even so. 

MR. SCOTT — Yet on your books It 
would show that one man had done as 
much work as the other? 

CHAIRMAN — But we are not making 
this charge against the Individual. We are 
making It against the composing room. 

MR. WARDMAN— Cost per page. 

CHAIRMAN— The cost per thousand ems 
of such page. 

MR. SCOTT— Well, It Is against the In- 
dividual and against the composing room 
when the extra time Is not measured. If 
you take the comparison that Mr. Ward- 
man has made and take the comparison 
that Mr. Carvalho made; the price per 
page, we 'will concede that there is some- 
thing in that argument, that Is, comparing 
one year with the preceding year, or with 
any other year under the time system, 
but 'when we take the price per thousand 
ems and compare that as a basis and do 
not allow for the extra price of compo- 
sition, it is manifestly unfair to the man 
who is setting the extra price matter and 
to our organization itself to have any 
publisher do that. 

CHAIRMAN- But, Mn Scott, if you 
cliarge price and a half for every line of 
display type It would 'be seventy-flve cents 
under the old hand scale; provided it was 
straight matter— it would be fifty, and If 
it was price and a half It would be sev- 
enty-flve, and if double price matter It 
would be one dollar. We show you our 
total cost for all our display matter, 
whether under your comparison it would 
be price, price and a half or double price, 
it is ninety-eight cents. So I do not see 
quite what you are driving at. 

IMR. SCOTT^The World ■would not for 
a moment consider a proposition to return 
to the hand system and set type for fifty 
cents a thousand? 

CHAIRMAN— Display type? 

MR. SOOTT — Any kind of type. 

CHAIRMAN — I think we would, display 
type. We would be glad to. We would 
be glad to have a fair piece system on 
the machines. If we dbfald .have the 
Western piece system on the machines 
we would he charmed. 

MR. McPARLAND— The Western piece 
system would cost you a great deal mor* 
than your present system. 

CHAIRMAN- No. the Post-Dispatch sets 
a bigger amount than we do and it costs 
them 20 per cent less than it does us. 
What you overlook In fact is that we 
pay for the waiting time ; under the piece 
system we do not pay, and in the jumble 
of these large offices the waiting time 
runs up Into enormous figures. 

MR. SCOTT — I must say that so far as 
my knowledge of the condition of the 
various newspapers goes there is imlghty 
little time nowadays when the compositor 
is not kept on the Jump. 

CHAIRMAN — He has to walk to his 
desk and get Ihls copy. He did that be- 
fore at his own expense, and he does it 
now at OTirs. He threw In his type be- 
fore at his own expense. 



MR. WILSON — He worked less hours at 
night. 

CHAIRMAN — Not unless he wanted to. 
He 'had eight hours to work in. If he did 
not want to earn as mucih money he did 
not have to work. I am talking about all 
the little things, odds and ends of waiting 
time, carrying copy and correction work. 
The men formerly had to correct their own 
matter. TSiey do not do that now. 

MR. MURPHY — Mr. Seitz, in estimating 
on measuring the amount of ems on this 
page (I do not know whether Mr. Scott 
intends to present this as an exhibit or not) 
aside from the question of 'the cost per 
page, how would you measure this page 
to get the number of ems? 

CHAIRMAN — I would measure the ma- 
chine type and I would measure the display 
type and tell you how many ems there 
were of each. 

MR. MURPHY — You would measure this 
at three and a half columns of nonpareil ; 
you would measure from here (indicating) 
to tlie .balance of the page, four columns 
and a half, as so many agate lines? 

CHAIRMAN — Precisely. 

MR. MURPHY — At single price ? 

CHAIRMAN — Why, price has nothing to 
do with it, Mr. Murplhy. We pay a wage, 
and for that wage we get all of our work 
done, and on that wage It costs us 98 cents 
a thousand to set the stuff. 

MR. MURPHY — How many ems would 
be in that page (indicating)? 

CHAIRMAN— There is 2,150 lines, I 
think, something like that on the page, or 
therea'bouts, eight times 250 — 2,240 agate 
lines to the page. 

MR. MURPHY — Under the old piece sys- 
tem what do you suppose that page would 
cost yon to produce? 

CHAIRMAN — I am sure I do not know. 
My recollection Is that under the old piece 
system it used to cost atiout $26 a page. I 
have a dim recollection of It. 

MR. SCOTT — A page of the sort sub- 
mitted? 

CHAIRMAN — We leaded the matter and 
we had no such sort of display. 

MR. MURPHY — The polut I want to 
bring out Is this: Ahout three and one- 
half columns would average single price 
at fifty cents a thousand ; very nearly, four 
and a half columns would measure douhle 
price. ,„ 

CHAIRMAN — Suppose It did. We are 
now paying ninety-eight cents for it, re- 
gardless of that, whether It Is double price 
or whether It is stuff like that (Indicating): 
that does not pay any extra price; it would 
not pay any extra price under your scale. 

MR. SCOTT— Does that ninety-eight 
cents cover mail order advertisements that 
are sent and not used? 

CHAIRMAN — Yes, they are not charged 
against the page. We have a page charge, 
but I have not put it in here as evidence. 
I have stuck 'to my price per thousand. 

MR. SCOTT — You have got your figures, 
as I understand it, by measuring the mim- 
"ber of columns of straight matter in a week, 
and the numher of columns of advertise- 
ments in a week? 

CHAIRMAN— That Is right. 

MB. SCOTT — The straight matter is 
measJired as nonpareil or brevier, as It 
may be? 

CHAIRMAN— Yes. 
MR. SCOTT — And the advertisement is 
measured as agate? 

CHAIRMAN— That Is right. 

ME. SCOTT — That Is all that is meas- 
ured, what appears in the paper. 

CHAIRMAN — No, every line that is set is 
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measui'ed. A most rigid account Is kept 
of tlie overset. It is on out weekly pay- 
roll ; the cost of the overset is one of the 
items carefully figured out. 

ME. SGOTT — Do you make allowance for 
time taken up in altering wait order ads? 

CHAIRMAN— No, we do not. 

ME. SCOTT — It is charged in the rate 
per thousand? 

CHAIRMAN— Precisely. 

MR. SCOTT — Then practically all the 
corrections and alterations go in t<he rate? 

CHAIEMAN— Yes. 

ME. SCOTT — -.xe proofreading, does that 
go in It, too? 

CHAIRMAN — The proofreading is in the 
98 cents. As I told you the other day, the 
net composition is 85 and the other ex- 
penses bfing it up to 98. 

ME. SCOTT — That includes the office 
and foremen's salaries? 

CHAIEMAN— No; none of that. 

MR. SCOTT— In the 98? 

CHAIRMAN — They are not in the 85; 
they may be in the 98. The 85 is the net 
composition cost. 

MR. SCOi-.— But they are all in the 98? 

CHAIRMAN— Yes. 

ME. SCOTT — 'Every man in the compos- 
ing room? 

; CHAIRMAN— Yes. For Instance, Jim 
Lainbertj who is in charge of the alley, Is 
In it. 

MR. SCOTT — And Mr. Jaickson, too? 

CHAIBIMAN*— No, I do not think Mr. 
Jackson is 'a charge against that proposi- 
tion. 

M'R. SCOTT— In the 98? 

■ OHAIEMAN— I do not think so. I am 
douhtful about that. 

MR. SOOfTT — ^The name of the ccMnpany 

■ publishing the World is the Press PuWlsh- 
Jng Company, is it not? 

CHAIEMAN— It is. 

Me7 SCOTT— And Mr. Pulitzer is the 
principal stockholder? 

CHAIEMAN— Yes. 

IME. SCOTT — Have you obtained his 
. views regarding the proposed Increase? 
Has !he been consulted? 

CHAIRMAN — ^He has not been consulted, 
and I have not asked for his views. 

The chairman declared a recess until 
2 P. M. 

FOURTH DAY— AIPTEENOON SESSION. 
AFTEE RECESS. 2 P. M. 

CHAIEMAN — The court will be in order, 
Mr. Scott. 

MR. SCOTT: Mr. Chairman, there are 
, just one or two minor points we would like 
. to ask now, Mr. Seife, since 1892 have 
there 'been any increases in the other me- 
chanical departments of the World? 

CHAIEMAN : There have. 

ME. iSCOTT: In what particular depart- 
ments ? 

CHAIRMAN : The Photo-'Engravers' 
Union for many years had no scale and no 
organization and the art itrelf was in its 
infancy. The entire force, with the excep- 
tion of perhaos one or two men, were ap- 
prentices in their character, and In the 
sort of work they did. About seven years 
ago we became interested in half-tone work 
and we had developed a degree of skill 
among these men that had not existed be- 
fore in the newspaper offices, and they con. 
solidated their union and they were duly 
recognized by us on a scale ; and once since 
then that scale has been raised, I think 
al)Out 10 per cent. That is to say, there 
have been one or two men or one or two 
kinds of mem that got more, but the taslc 
idea was a 10 per cent increase. Then the 
Mailers' Union was itf exactly the same 



position; they were not organized and were 
working in an irregular fashion, and our 
work settled down and they testalblished a 
union and established a scale, and that has 
been increased 10 per cent by arbitration 
The Pressmen's Union worked under a kmd 
of dual system; the morning people were 
better paid and had better work than the 
evening. The evening work was desultory 
at first, with short runs. That resolved 
itself fleally into regular day's work and 
the union pulled itself together, arbitrated 
its demands and got an increase of lu pev 
cent. We have since had further relations 
with the union and we have raised their 
pay within a month very slightly. 

MR. WARDMAN— By conciliation. 

CHAIRMAN — By conciliation. They es- 
tablished a uniform scale. 

MR SCOTT — About what per cent? 

■CHAIEMAN — Some men got seven cents 
a day and some men got 23 cents a day, 
and one man on the evening got about Jo 
a week more. I .think that is approximate- 
ly correct, but I can give you some idea o£ 
the sniallneas of it. 

MR. CARVALHO— The pressman m 
charge got nothing at aa? ■ 

CHAIRMAN^oSie . pressman in charge 
got nothing at all; it was more an equali- 
lation than a real increase, although it 
means in our office about $200 a week in- 
crease as running. These are abo^it all the 
changes that have been made during this 

■ period: First, the new industry in the form 
of the photo-engraver, second the establish- 
ment of the m£fi hand, and third the press- 
men's two ■ adjustments, one an arbitration 
te which they got 10 per cent all around, 
aid this other, ap I said, 10 cents a day. 

iMR. CARVALHO— The delivery and 

^^CHAraMAN— Well, the delivery and 
wagon drivers were not a union. When 
• they established a union they were rec^- 
hized a couple of years ago and a scale was 
fixed by them. Before that we did not em- 

■ ploy our own people. They worked for 
UfEenheimer & Bauman and were not em- 

^'Zl °WARDMAN-If I may interrupt In 
order to make the record carry everything, 
I suggest that you mention the fly boys. 

CHAIRMAN— Yes; the fly boys were in- 
creaied. The fly boys were increased m 
our office from an average of about $9-50 
a week to $12. That grew also out otj 
condition, and a very unjust condition. 
These boys were in the nature of appren- 
tices- we were running short-handed all 
the time, owins to the failure of the 
Pressmen's Union to give ua an adequate 
supply of competent men. These boys had 
been in the office so long that man.v of 
them were much more competent than 
' any journeyman from the outside of any 
character that we could draw from. We 
had boys the union ihad not taken in who 
were twenty-four years old and had fami- 
lies, and it became necessary very fre- 
quently to use eight or ten or tvrelve boys 
on a night, and the Pressmen's Union, 
owing to the dispute in the international 
body over the brakemen and feeders, split 
apart, and the boys were in between, and 
we felt that our interests required that 
we have competent people, and if the 
union wouldn't take them in we would 
make it possible for those boys to be on 
hand, and we made that change. 

MR. SCOTT— There Jias been no recent 
increase in the wages of the photo-en- 
gravers? 

OHAIEMAN— That iucre.'ise was nat'e 
several years ago. I may say that we 
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iave not iu any case, except the photo- 
eugravers, increased the wages of anv- 
oody whose wages exoeded $24 a week. 

MR. SOOTT-Well, has the scale of 
piices iov the photo-engravers been In- 
cfeased within the last i'ear or two? 

CHAIRJirAN— It is under arbitration, 
their demand is now, and has been for 
several mouths. 

MR. ,SOOTT— Mr. iQarvalho, have you 
since or during our ad.lournment, had an 
opportunity to obtain the facts regarding 
the mea.surement? 

MR. CARVALHO—No, Mr. Scott. I have 
been ovei at the Publishers' Association., 
but will bring that, as I said, at the next 
session. 

MR. SCOTT-It is uaderstood, then, that 
the matter o£ the measurement of the ads 
can be iutrodr.ced i 

OHAIRJMAN— Ye#, before we go into 
executive session. 

ME. iSCOTT— We submit a copy of tne 
Evening World of April 12, showing 99V4 
columes of ads, of the Evening Jourual 
of the same date showing 103 columns of 
ads, of the Kvening Sun of the same date 
showing 45% columns of ads. 

OHArEMAN— We could sho'w you one on 
the 13tU without any advertising in it. 

MR. SOOTT— And of the Evening Tele- 
gram of the same date, April 12, with 66%. 
(Received and marked Printers' Exhibit 
B23 to B26, both Inclusive.) 

ME. WARDMAN— On redirect, Mr. 
Seitz, you have explained the number of 
copies of the Morning World that are sold 
for 50 and 60 loents a hundred and the 
numbers that are sold at $1.15. I am ask- 
ing you now as to the whole proportion 
of the output of the iMorniug and Evening 
World, as I did In the case of Mr. Car- 
valho. Will you state how many copies 
per day go out of your establishment at 
50 and 60 cents a hundred and how many 
copies go out at $1.15? 

OBAIRMAN— I think I stated this morn- 
ing that 283,000 copies of the Morniag 
World went out to news coimpauies at 50 
cents a hundred and that we ihad ahout 
4,500 subscribers, and the rest was made 
up of aihout 3,200 free copies and the 
counti7 mail. By that I mean country 
dealers. On the evening our average out- 
put, leaving fluctuations out of the ques- 
tion— I mean a normal output, not a 
fluctuating period, is 430,000 copies a day, 
and of that 430,000 copies a'bout 4,000 
copies are free, about 150 subscribers and 
the balance are soM at 60 cents a hundred 
through our delievery system and to 
country newsdealers, less the returns of 
course. 

ME. CARVAIiHO — ^A percentage to 
newsdealers? 

CHAIRMAN— We sell a few at 50 cents 
a hundred in the country to wholesalers. 
I suppose 40,000 of them— no, let me see. 
I will put it a little differently. Of the 
430,000 about 53,000 a day are sold to 
stations and local dealers, local news com- 
panies, I siiould say, at 50 cents a hundred. 
About 10,000 of the country circulation is 
sold to wholesalers at 50 cents a hundred, 
and the balance are sold! at 60 cents a 
hundred through our own delivery system 
or to direct dealers. We recognize, you 
understand, in some cases a wholesaler 
who receives 50 cents a hundred. 

ME. iCARVALHO— May I ask a question. 
MR. WARDMAN— Certainly. 
ME. OAEVADHO— iAs near as I can find 
out from the statement, then, about 7 per 
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cent of your total morning and evening cir- 
culation is sold at $1.15 a hundred? 

OH A'lRMAN-Thei eabouts. 

MR. WARDMAN— You have answerea 
some questions regarding the rate card of 
the World. I am asking you now as to the 
selling price per column of the World, 
morning and evening. Do you receive on 
an average as much for a column of ad- 
vertising to-day as you received in those 
other days that you discussed? 

OHIAIRMAN— .We do not. The Sunday 
column has dropped, as I think I said the 
other day, $12 or $13 a column since that 
period, and In five years the average earn- 
ing power of the Eivenlng World has 
dropped $8.50 a column. 

MR. WARD MAN— Although it is already 
on the records, will you state whether you 
paid per pound more or less for the white 
paper that went into a copy of the Evening 
World twelve or fifteen years ago than you 
pay now? 'And will you also state whether 
the jjapers contained as many pages twelve 
or fifteen years ago as they contain now, 
i°°- w 10'. or if so, will you explain the 
dlnierence? 

OHAIEDUIAN-The Evening World is three 
times as large on an average to-day as it 
was twelve or thirteen years ago, when it 

£?^h/'^^*^*^ "^ * '^"'«' a°<i occasionally 
^ght. We never had a ten-page paper un- 
til the Spring of 1897 In the World office. 
It was four pages on Saturday, six usually 
and occasionally an eight-page paper on i 
Thursday or Friday. The price of white 
paper to-day on the cost of the EVenInK 
World IS at least $6 a ton more than it wai 

J?fS:,, ;"^'^°*^;^J?-^"" I^ave had suib- 
mitted' to -you exhubits showing the numbers 
of columns of adTertisinfe in the evening 
editions during iwhat is oalied the Eostro 
ruslh on advertising. Will you state If 
tS,^ ,^boat 100 columns in Ijhe Evening 
World of that exMbit repreiSnts a fa"? 
average of the daily adivertising carried in 
the Evening Worid, and if it Is not a fair 
averaige iwill you explain what is a fair 
averaige? 

CHLiTRMIAN-Well, the iBvening World 
ordinarily prints at that time of the year 
^bout 325 or 330 columns of advertising 
a ■«'£pK. So you can see by the 99 columns 
on that day that that is an exceptional 
day. The great difficulty, the prroblem 
that the World and Journal and every 
evening paper in this town has to contena 
with, both in dealinjg with their advertisers 
and labor conditions, iMt. Wardman, is the 
irregularity of income. This miglht be 
called a profitable day. There was prob- 
ably $6,800 or $7,000 net advertising in that 
newspaper, but we lost at least $2,000 on 
the Saturday paper, aiotual cash loss. If 
the weather is Ibad the advertiser discrimi- 
nates against us; he kills his advertising. 
We -will have a m«;an 'Monday, a fair Tues- 
day, a mean Wedmesdlaiy, an excellent 
Thursday and a splendid Friday and an 
emipty iSatua'day. fHhat is the rule of the 
evening papers. 

ME. WAEDMAN — You have explained a 
fair average in the Easter period. I am 
asking you now to explain how a fair aver- 
age in the Easter period would compare 
witi a fair average both for a low period 
of advertising and, for, * say, a general 
period? 

CHAIRMAN— Oh, it is 40 per cent higher 
on the average. 

MR. WAEDMAN— That will be all. 

ME. MAXWELL — Mr. Seltz, might I ask 
two questions? I don't know whether you 



can give the figures, but gire them ap- 
proximately. How much larger would you 
figure are your papers, morniug and even- 
ing together, to-day than fiey were ten or 
twelve years ago, approximately? 

CHAIRMAN— Well, I will tell you, Mr. 
Maxwell. Ten or twelve years ago we rarely 
had a paper higger than a 14-page paper. 
In fact, during the whole year 19uO, as late 
as that, our average, I think, was only 
fourteen pages. 

MR. MAXWELL — (For the morning? 

CHAIRMAN — Yes; and for the evening 
something like eleven. 

MR. MAXWELL— Well, go further back, 
wien your evening was running six and 
eight pages. 

CHAIRMAN— -Well, iwhen our evening 
wa's running six and eight pages the morn- 
ing paper was standardized usually as a 
twelve-page paper. 

MR. MAXWELL— It would be a fair 
tiling, then, to say you got out 20 pages a 
day, or 22 pages? 

CHAIRMAN^I can get at it a little 
closer, perhaps, when I tgU you that we 
aim to have about 54 columns of reading 
matter in the paper, and the rest of the 
space gives the average. 

MR. MAXWELL— You got out 22 pages 
a day at that time. Would that be a fair 
figure? 

CHAIRMAN— I should think that would 
be liberal, yes. 

MR. MAXWEL]>-Then about the Sun- 
day paper. 

CHAIRMAN — Well, the Sunday paper at 
that time iad got to be about 48 pages. 

MR. MAXWELL— Say 50 pages. That 
would be about 170 pages a week? 

CHAIRMAN-— Something like that. 

ME. MAXWELL— Now, iwhat would your 
average number of pageiy a day 'be? 

CHAIRMAN— I think about 412. 

MR. MAXWELL— That is 170 compared 
with 412 pages? 

CHAIRMAN— It is something like that. 

MR. MAXWELL — Well, these figures aie 
approximiate. Now you said the other day 
w^en I questioned toe increase in the force 
of the comiposing room that your pay roll 
would siholw an increase of 15 per cent 
about? 

CHAIRMAN — ^Yes, I should think so. 

MR. MAXWELL — That is to say, the 
composing room showed an increase in its 
payroll expenditures of about 15 per cent, 
and tbe output of typesetting and so forth 
represents as 170 pages to 4l2 a week on a 
15 per cent increase? 

CHAIRMAN — T(hat Is quite possible. 

MR. MAXWBLl^^That is the output, 
the type set Is almost three to one; that 
is an Increase of 100 ip«r cent, while Ihe in- 
crease in the payroll is 15 per cent? 

CHAIRMAN — I mean the morning roll. 
At the time we had ailmost no strip ; the 
striip was almost nothing omi the morning 
paper. Now with avea-ages from four to five 
pages all the time. 

MR. MAXWELL — Four to five pages a 
day? 

CHAIRMAN — ^Yes; never less than four: 
sometiluee five. Then 'we (had a big strip. 

MR. MAXWEiLL — That would be about 
twenty pages a week? 

CHAIRMAN- Yes. 

ME. MAXWELL — Then your flguies would 
be 191 to 412, tepresented by a 15 per cent 
increase only In payrolls of the composing 
room ? 

CHAIRMAN — That is quite possible. 
But In speaking of that I was only 
talking of the morning World at the time 
when I mentioned the 15 per cent. I was 
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not speaking about the increase In the even- 
ing payroll. Of course the evening payroll 
is about $2,600 a week outside of the 
amount the morning Wond sets for It, and 
at that time it was ^800. 

MR. MAXWELL— The thing I asked you 
about was the difference In payroll of the 
composing room. 

CHAIRMAN — If I said 15 per cent, Mr. 
Maxwell, I meant only the morning World. 
I Tvas discussing the morning World, I am 
very sure, at the time, because the Evening 
World payroll at that time ran — when Mr. 
CaivaUio was there It was between eight 
• and nine hundred dollars a week, then it got 
up to $1,200 a week, and that Is the period 
you speak of. Now, the Evening ..orld pay- 
roll per se runs from $2,400 to $2,600 a 
week independent of about 1,200,000 ems 
that the Morning World sets for It, and we 
set in return about 800,000 ems for the 
Morning World, so theie is usually a credit 
against the Evening World of about 400,000 
to 500,000 ems. 

MR. MAXWELL — Then, this 15 per cent 
did not cover what I asked you at that 
time? I meant to find out. the total in- 
crease in the composing rooms, morning 
and evening. 

CHAIRMAN — I could not have under- 
stood your question, because I am giving 
yon the actual figures now. 
MR. MAXWELL — In a lumii ? 
CHAIRMAN — Yes, I am giving you the 
actual figures now. I was thinking of the 
Morning World composing room before. 

■MR. MAXWELL — You will be able to 
get us the lump figures, won't you? 

CHAIRMAN — Yes ; I think they have the 
records down there. I can see. 

MR. MAXWELL— That Is, the two added 
together ? 

CHAIRMAN — I can give you the evening 
off hand, because I was looking it up the 
other day for something else, not apropos 
of this at all. 

ME. MAXWELL — With Intermingling of 
matter and so forth. It would be a fair 
proposition to take the two figures together, 
the combined cost? 

CHAIRMAN — Well, the intermingling of 
matter don't amount to much. 

MR. MAXWELL — It would be a fair 
proposition to take the two together anfl 
add them up and find out the increase to- 
day, as compared with that time. 

MR. WARDMAN — ^This closes the pro- 
ceedings according to the code of the pre- 
sentation of the case of both sides, and if 
Mr. Scott Is prepared we might now go on 
with his rebuttal, or we are at the pleasure, 
of course, of the Board. 

MR. SCOTT — We are ready, of course, 
Mr. Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN — Mr Scott is in order. 
MR. SCOTT — Mr. Chairman, we first 
offer in evidence a letter from the New 
York Herald dated New York, June 7, 1907, 
or rather this la a copy of the letter (we 
have the original) addressed to Mr. James 
J. Murphy, President New York Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, No. 78 Lafayette 
street, New York. 

"Dear Sir — Yours of the 4th instant in 
regard to an atEIdavIt as to the accuracy of 
certain editorial statements made in the 
Herald concerning advertising Is at hand. 
You will readily comprehend that, if there 
were no other objections, It would not be 
consistent for the Herald or any one con- 
nected with It to make affidavit as to the 
truth of an editorial statement it had pub- 
lished. The very fact that such a state- 
ment Is made deliberately in the Herald on 
its editorial page Is the' strongest possible 



evidence of its trutli that we can give. If 
you will pardon the suggestion, we do not 
think that the gentlemen to w'hom the 
statements are to be shown have any doubt 
as to the absolute correctness of the Her- 
ald's published figures, and it does not seem 
probable that an affidavit would be of value 
in the premises. 

"Very truly yours, 
"THE NEW YORK H'BEALD CO. 
(Signed) 'T. W. Scfhaefer, General Man- 
ager." 

M?R. SOOTT— Next, Mr. Chairman, we 
will offer in evidence copies of two agree- 
ments made between the Hoisting Associa- 
tion of the City of New York and the 
United Portable Hoisting Engineers of 
Greater New York. This is simply to 
correct the record wihereiu Mr. Wardman 
gained the impression that the figures 
originally submitted by the union were 
incorrect. It seems that there were two 
scales, one of $5.50 per dlay an-d another 
of $27.50 per week. Without taking the 
time of the Board to read these we asik 
that these Ibe incorporated in the official 
minutes. Mr. Wardman 'has seen them and 
I believe that he has no objection. 

MR. WARDMAN — ^That is right. I have 
no objection to an<y of these taibles and 
prices and figures going right into the hands 
of the stenographer to save the time of 
the meeting. 

The agreements are as follows : 

"AGIREBMENT MADE BETWEEN THE 
HOISTING ASSOCIATION OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YOIUC AND THE UNITED 
PORTABLE HOISTING ENGINEERS OF 
GREATER NEW YORK. 

"The parties hereto agree with eaicfh other 
as follows : 

"That for Tunning elevators in Greater 
New York the wages shall be $5.50 per day, 
one^juarter day to be allowed for getting 
up steam or maehine ready, used or unusedl, 
unless otherwise ordered by builders the 
day previous, and excapt when the weather 
is unfit to work. 

"The following holidays, to wit : Wash- 
ington's Birthday, Decoration Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, New Year's Day, Sun- 
days and Saturdays after 12 o'clock noon 
and all overtime between 5 P. M. and 8 
A. M. and between 12 M. and 1. P. M. 
to be considered overtime, and paid for 
at double rates. 

lais agreement shall go Into effect on 
the flist day of June, 1906, and to expire 
January 1, 1908." 

"AGREEMENT ENTERED INTO BE 
TWEEN THE IRON LEAGUE ERECTORS' 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
HOISTING ENGINEERS OiF GREATER 
NEW YORK. 

"The wages of engineers hoisting iron 
or stone shall be $24.00 per week until 
June 1, 1906, and $27.50 from that date 
for the whole week. Forty-four (44) hours 
sihall constitute a week's work while a job 
is in construction. 

"All time between 5 P. M. and 8 A. M. 
and 12 M. and 1 P. M. and after 12 M. on 
Saturdays to be considered overtime, and 
paid for at the rate of double time. 

"If an engineer is employed three days 
or less and nis services thereafter are not 
required through causes beyond control of 
the employer, he shall receive pay for the 
actual time he worked at $4.36 per day 
until June 1, 1906, and after that date 
$5.00 per day. If, however, the engineers 
so laid oft shall be required before the 'ex-- 
plration of the week of which those three 
days are a part, he shall receive pay for 
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the other 2% days constituting the week. 

"A cause which Is not to ibe considered 
beyond the employers' control, is as fol- 
lows : 

- "If a derrick for unloading or hoisting 
material in a building is being operated by 
an engine, and enough material can be 
[hoisted in one, two or three days to allow 
the setting of this material by for the re- 
mainder of the week, then in this case 
the engineer Is not to be laid off, and 
paid for the number of days that he 
■woi<ked, but he is to receive his full weekly 
pay. 

"A week is to be considered as 44 hours 
of actual running time. This agreement 
to remain in force until January 1, 1908." 

"AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE EM- 
PLOYING STONE SETTERS' ASSOCIA- 
TION AND TBjE UNITJED HOISTING 
PORTABLE ENGINEERS' ASSOCIATION. 

"That the hours of labor shall be eigh-': 
(8), or 44 per week, the wages to be $5.50 
per day or $27.50 per week, optional. All 
overtime sihall be paid for at the rate of 
double time, and all time between 5 P. M. 
and 8 A. M., and 12 M. and 1 P. M. and 
all time after 12 M. on Saturday until 8 
A. M. on the following Monday to be con- 
sidered overtime and paid for at that 

MR. SCOTT — We also offer, Mr. Chair- 
man, a corrected table with reference to 
the payment of out-of-work benefits. In 
the original table submitted a year and 
three months were Incorporated under 1906. 
We have separated the three months from 
the twelve, and we ask that this be sub- 
mitted for the original table : 
"PAYMENT OF OUT-OF-WORK BENE- 
FITS. 

"Year ended Sept. 30, 1894 $18,259.04 

1895 17,779.05 

1896 25,365.20 

1897 30,211.70 

1898 35,169.24 

1899 37,274.13 

1900 40,323.65 

1901 40,451.46 

1902 40,715.75 

1903 44,510.86 

1904 45,458.12 

1905 50,385,.80 

" ' 1906 53,430.88 

Thiree months ended December 

30, 1906 10,336.62 



Total $509,307.91" 

MR. SCOTT — Mr. Chairman, the repre- 
sentatives of the union have stated to thi.s 
board that they have been unable to obtain 
any authoritative statistics showing the 
prevailing increase in the retail prices of 
food, clothing and so forth for the year 
1906. Mr. Wardman kindly offered to fur- 
nish, and later on did furnish, certain sta- 
tistlcs, which he admitted to be of the 
vintage of 1904. We have stated, and we 
believe, that all authorities, with the pos- 
sible exception of Mr. Wardman 

MR. WARDMAN — You don't mean 1904, 
do you? 

MR. SCOTT — The record says 1904 and 
1905. 

MR. WARDMAN — I think they went up 
to 1905. The figures were for the year 
1905. I think; all of 1905. 

CHAIRMAN — There was only one in- 
stance where you referred to 1904. 

MR. SCOTT — Mr. Wardman will agree 
that the only official statistics now avail- 
able show that the wholesale prices for 
food, clothing and so forth reached the 
highest point in December, 1906. But it 



is a fact that since tbe inauguration of 
these proceedings the prices of food have 
still ' further increased, noticeably in the 
case of meats, two and three cents a pound. 
The wholesale prices collected by the Na* 
tional Bureau of Labor are based on 
quotations from various newspapers and 
trade journals generally recognized as 
trustworthy. In view of Mr. Wardman's 
frank criticism of some editorial writers 
who disagree with his views, we will, for 
the sake of preserving harmony among the 
publishers, refrain from repeating the 
names of the newspapers mentioned in the 
March Bulletin of 1907. We will here sub- 
mit a table showing a comparison of De- 
cember, 1906, wholesale prices of several 
articles virith those of 1904. 
ME. WAEDMAN: Why not 1905? 
MR. SCOTT: We are up to 1905 on our 
figures here. We have prepared this table, 
showing their remarkable increase in those 
two years In the wholesale prices. The 
articles here mentioned Include commodi- 
ties which find their way to the tables of 
our members. We have not included hides 
or hay. nor have we included Harveylzed 
armor plate or automobiles. These are 
the principal articles mentioned: 

Average, D'c'mb'r, 
1904. 1906. 
Cattle, -steers, choice to ex- 
tra, 100 lbs. $5.95 $6.68 

Cattle, steers, good to 

choice, 100 lbs 5.19 5.65 

Hogs, heavy, 100 lbs 5.15 6.30 

Hogs, light 5.14 6.31 

Sheep, native, 100 lbs 4.14 4.83 

Sheep, Western 4.26 5.01 

Bread, loaf, home-made, N. 

Y. market, per lb 0350 .0376 

Bread,. Vienna, per lb 0370 .0400 

Butter, Elgin creamery, El- 
gin market 2178 .3110 

Butter, creamery, extra, N. 

Y. market. 2189 .3244 

Butter, dairy, N. Y. State.. .1970 .2788 
Cheese, N. Y^ full cream... .1019 .1438 

Eggs, new-Iald, fancy 2650 .3975 

Fish, cod, dry 7.2813 7.375 

Fish, herring, barrel 5.45 6.50 

Fish, mackerel, barrel. .. ..14.50 18.00 

Apples, evaporated, lb 0603 .0875 

Apples, sun dried, lb 0333 .0650 

Currants, sun dried 0488 .0800 

Prunes, sun dried 0461 .0575 

Lard 0731 .0922 

Bacon, short, dear sides... .0775 .0953 

Bacon, rib, sides 0757 .0919 

Beef, fresh 0818 .0813 

Beef, salt, barrel 8.76 8.50 

Hams 22.33 23.75 

Smoked hahas, lb 1072 .1310 

Dressed mutton 0778 .0888 

Pork, salt mess, barrel .... 14.02 17.96 

Milk, fresh, quart 0275 .0375 

Molasses, gallon 3396 .0340 

There was an advance of 73 cents per 
hundred pounds In December, 1906, whole- 
sale price of choice to extra steers over 
the average price for 1904 ; an advance of 
46 cents per hundred pounds in the whole- 
sale, price for good choice steers, and an 
advance of $1.15 per hundred pounds in 
the wholesale price of heavy hogs and 
$1.17 for ll^t; an advance of 69 cents 
per hundred pounds in the price of native 
sheep and 75 cents for Western ; an ad- 
vance in the price of home-made bread. 
New York market, from .0350 cent to.0376 
cent, or one-quarter of a cent, amd for 
Vienna bread from .0370 to .0400, or three- 
tenths of a cent ; Elgin tatter jumped 10 
cents per pound, extra creamery 1! cents 
and New ' York State dairy 8 cents ; New 
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York full cream cheese went up 4 cents 
ana eggs 13 cents ; lard went up 2 cents ; 
bacon, 2 cents ; salt pork, $3.94 per tar- 
rel, and milk 1 cent a quart. Other arti- 
cles also increased. By Mr. Wardman's 
peculiar method of divMing the weighted 
average by the percentage of the percent- 
age of an unknown quantity he arrives at 
the conclusion that the retail prices are 
not necessarily affected by an increase in 
the wholesale oTlces. While he has appar- 
ently convinced himself of the soundness 
of his conclusion,-' the representatives of 
the union are still unconvinced, and we 
stlM believe the Board Should carefully 
weigh the increase in wholesale prices we 
have noted. Again risking the enrollment 
of an additional member In the Ananias 
Clob, we submit in evidence a page from 
the New York Press of January 2, 1907, 
and quote therefrom as follows : 

"NATION'S ABILITY TO PAY -EQUALS 
GBBiAT RUSE. IN COMMODrTUBS. , 

"ALMOST A WAR-TIME LEVBl, i 
REACHED IN PRICBiS OF POOD AND 
CLOTHING, BUT THE PEOSPBEITS i 
SEEN IN ENTIRE NATION HAS KEPT 
INCOMES OF ALL CLASISBS OB" PUR- ' 
OHASEES UP TO THE 'MAEK WHERE ' 
NO DRAIN IS FEIff. 

"EXPERTS OF TWO MBROANTTLB RB<- 

VIEWS IMVB HISTORIES AND 

OFFER FORECASTS. 

BRADSTRBBTSI REVIEW: 

"Nineteen hundred aad six was a very 

remarkable year. And yet this oharae- . 

terization appears incomplete in view of 

the fact that old records were retired and 

new ones set up, in the disapproving of old 

proverbs, and the jpvedictions that 1905 was 

so favorable that better results were hardly 

to be expected the following year. Not 

the least remarkable feature, too, was the 

fact that the apparent drawbacks did: not 

retard the onward movement, and the 

course of events, commercial industrial 

and flnaneial, viewed from me vantage 

grounds of aohlevedi results, was a grand 

triumphant march of progress. 

"Concisely stated, 1906 saw very fa- 
vorable crop yields ; a record ou^ut of 
cereals; close to highest yields and record 
values of other farm products ; unprece- 
dented activity in all kinds of mining ex- 
cept coal; enormous outputs of preeions 
metals ; laud speculation assuming enor- 
mous proportions ; building activity sur- 
passing the wonderful record of 1905 ; un- 
precedented totals of foreign trade ; an na- 
paralleled immigration; surpassing totals 
of clearings audi railway earnings ; employ- 
ment active and labor scarce as never be- 
fore ; a record volume of circulating me- 
dium — money — proving altogether inade- 
quate for business purposes, aid, finally, 
an<i what is, p'srhaps, the moat remarka- 
ble development of all, the reaching, in 
time of profound world's peace, of a war- 
time level of prices of commodities with- 
out the slightest apparent effect upon de- 
mand, which, throughout the year, pressed 
hotly upon supply and caused from the 
'beginning of the year to its close general 
complaints of the backward dellverl»»s of 
goods. After even a cursory review of 
the results, indeedi on'e is impressed with 
the Inadequacy of adjectives to give full 
expression to the wonderful development 
of the year now drawing to a dose. 

"Prosperity beyond precedent in 1906 
and t!he high standards thereby established 
make predictions as to 1907 peculiarly diffi- 
cult. It may be said, however, that the 
outlook for next year is hlgihly favorable. 
Probably never before was the volume of 



future business liooked so large. From 
three to nine months' orders ahead are re- 
ported by manufacturers, and wiholesalers 
and Jobbers have been active as never be- 
Sore on Spring buslnespi. Perbaps the 
heaviest future business done In any line 
has been that booked In iron and steel in 
all its forms. And what is true of this, 
generally regarded as a barometer of trade, 
is also largely the case In cotton goods of 
all kinds. In addition, woollen dress goods, 
hosiery and knit fabrics, linens, to a smaller 
extent, silks and copper hardware, rubber 
goods, lumber, farm machinery and a long 
list of other products are In excellent de» 
mand." 

DUN'S REVIEW. 

"With scarcely an exception, reports of 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, railway 
and financial progress during 1906 surpass 
all previous records. The net result Is un- 
doubtedly the most prosperous period in the 
nation's history, and the new year opens 
under auspices bright beyond precedent. 
The marvellous returns are especially grati- 
fying in view of the pessimistic predictions 
by those who believe In the periodicity of 
panics, unchecked progress for a decade 
being considered an impossibility by some 
students of economics. 

"Weather conditions proved m'ost ideal 
for the crops. Bumper yields were oibtained 
In many cases, and the total value of all 
farm pi-oducCs Car surpassed previous rec- 
ords. Iron and steel plants turned out 
more pig iron and finished proiducts than 
lia any preceding year ; yet prices advanced 
because the demand kept in excess of the 
supi>ly. Si-mllar returns 'were made Iby 
many other mannfactuiring industries, anafa- 
tainlng the cost of raw materials at a very 
high position. Prices for commodities rose 
above all records In over twenty years in 
response to consumrptlve requirements and 
expandecl more rapidly than production, 
■wbile foreign commerce contnbrated an- 
other new record -with most noteworthy 
gains in imports. Though the capacity of 
all plants in the Iron aod steel Industry 
has beea extended far beyond the faeilities 
of any previous time, the year 1900 pro- 
vided a demand that 'COuld not be supplied, 
amdi the tonnage of unflTled orders at the 
opening of 190T Is not only greater Dhan 
any similar comparison in Hie past, but 
would have equalled a full twelve months' 
business noit so many years ajgo." 

Jlr. Wardman, In his argument, failed to 
make mention, and the omission Is a most 
significant one, of a table .which the repre- 
sentatives of the Union submitted showing 
the retail prices charged in this city In 
1893 and again at the present time for 
forty-se-s^'en articles of food, fuel and lught 
used by the average famUy. This table, 
based as to 1893 on the report of the Burea^ 
Oif Statistics of the State of N«w Xork and 
as to the present time on prices secured iby 
representatives of the Union, show an aver- 
age increase of 51 per cent between 1893 
and 1907. Mr. Wardman 'Will not dispute 
the accuracy of the conclusions of the 
National Bnreau oit Labor based on the 
houselioia bndgets of 11,156 normal famlllea 
that *he average family's expenditures for 
rent, clothing, food, fuel and snndnes are 
thus distribnted: 

.Rent - 18.12 per cent. 

Clothing 12.95 " 

Pood • 43.13 ^^ 

Fuel and Light 5-69 

Sndrles 20.11 

According to this table where the New 
York wageearner formerly, devoted 18.J2 



per cent of his household budget to rent, 
he must now set aside 22.65, while his 
bill for clothing has been increased to 16.18 
per cent, his food bill to 64.69 per cent, 
and his bill for sundries to 24.13 per cent 
— a total Increase in fifteen years of 34.77 
per cent. Nor does this Increase, as Mr. 
Wardman would have us believe, represent, 
save in exceptionally favored cases, a per- 
centage of a percentage, for with most of 
our members, face to face with steadily 
increasing prices. It is an ever-present prob- 
lem how to make their income equal their 
outgo. 

On the subject of increased rentals, Mr. 
Wardman contends that if the landlord 
raises the rent, our members do not pay 
the increase. In other words, he only 
imagines he pays It, if we accept Mr. Ward- 
man's view, which we decline to do. Mr. 
Wardman's solution of the increased rental 
problem is for members to refuse to pay 
and move out. This is a strike proposition, 
pure and simple. We congratulate Mr. 
Wardman that he does, even to this small 
extent, favor extreme action to meet ex- 
treme conditions. We also believe in the 
strike remedy, but only as a last resort. 
Mr. Wardman also suggests that our mem- 
bers immediately proceed to build their 
own houses. When the newspapers' scale 
is increased to a point which will permit, 
we will give to Mr. Wardman's suggestion 
our most careful consideration. We sub- 
mit several instances of increased rentals 
paid by members of our union employed In 
the composing room of the .New York 
World. One shows an Increase from $21.50 
to $23.50. The next $12 to $16. The next 
$16 to $18. The next $30 to $32.50. The 
next $19 to $21. The next $18 to $21. The 
next $25 to $30. The next $19 to $23. The 
next $18 to $20. The next $18 to 20. 
The next $18 to $20. The next $55 to $60. 
The next $19 to '$22. The next $35 to $40. 
The next '$16 .to $21. The next $28 to $32. 
The next $30 to $34. The next $16.50 to 
$18.50. The next '$'20 to $22. The next 
$18 to $20. The next $18 to $20. The next 
$32 to $35. We also submit a few reports 
on increased rentals from members of the 
union employed in the New Yorlk Press com- 
posing room. 

OHAIBMAN — 'Might I interrupt Just be- 
fore you reach the New York Press to inter- 
ject a question? That shows an average 
increase of $4 a month, doesn't at? 

ME. WARDMAN — ^The average increase is 
not the way he figures it. 

CHAIRMAN — ^On those figures? 

MR. WAEDMAN— It is the percentage 
per item. 

CHAIRMAN — I have a point, Mr. Ward- 
man ; as I roughly cast them up in my mind 
it is a trifle less than $4. Since when? 

MR. SCOTT — Since the scale was made, 
in the last few years. 

CHAIRMAN — Now, you don't say in the 
last three years the World has raised every 
one of 'those fellows $156 a year voluntarily, 
whereaa their highest rent increase would 
be $48 a year ? 

ME. SCOTT — The figures do not bear you 
out in that statement, Mr. Seitz. 

CHAIRMAN — Bu't we have. We Imow we 
have given every man $3 a week above the 
scale on the Morning World, and paid on 
the Evening World every man $3 a week 
above the scale. So far as rent Is concerned, 
we have not only covered that rent, but 
given them $100 besides. 

MR. WILSON — Rent is only one item. 

CHAIRMAN— Surely. 

MR. MAXWELL — A number of these gen- 
tlemen didi not get $3. 
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CHAIRMAN— I do not tliink there is any- 
body in the place that does not get above 
th« 8Ca;le now. I might asl: whether or not 
that referred to the same quarters, or dif- 
ferent quarters — whether any of these men 
had moved or are still In the same houses? 
MR. SCOTT— These figures are men who 
are living in the same houses and have not 
moved. 

MB. WARDMAN— Mr. Scott, may I ask 
in taking this census did you omit to put 
down on your list any man whose rent had 
been Increased less than two, three and 
four dollars a month or any man whose 
rent <has not been increased at all? In 
other words, does this represent a fair av- 
erage, or did you pick out some particularly 
emphatic cases? 

MB. WIL/SON— I think the effort was to 
get men who had not moved. 

ME. WARDMAN — I mean to say, did you 
find the men who had not had their rent 
raised or had the rent raised very slightly? 

MR. SCOTT — Regarding this World table, 
the table is turned in exactly as the fig- 
ures were gathered. The only name that 
I have crossed out of the list 1« one where 
the figures are not given. Mr. Maxwell 
collected those figures. 

MR. MAXWELL — The figures are taken 
indiscriminately, and they are only in 
every case where the man has remained in 
the same apartment. 

MR. WARDMAN — Tb&t was not my 
question, Mr. Maxwell. Did the person 
who took this census find men whose rent 
had not been Increased. 

MB. MAXWELL— Why, probably about 
two. 

MR. WARDMAN — Did they find any 
whose rent had- been increased more slight- 
ly than those herein described? 

MR. MAXWELL — I don't think so. I 
don't think there was any increase that 
was not put — I am positive that every in- 
crease was put down, large or small. The 
smallest increase was two dollars. 

CHAIRMAN— Of course that does not 
cover the whole composing room. These 
are only examples, are they not? 

ME. MAXWELL — Of course, there are 
only a few. 

CHAIRMAN — There are over 200 names 
on the rolls. Here are only 20. 
. MR. WARDMAN — I understand. 

MR. MAXWELL — Most of the men were 
not living in the same apartment ; there- 
fore, it would not be fair, as a matter of 
fact, if a man had moved and you found 
Ms rent Increased $5, he might be living 
In a better place. 

MR. WARDMAN— I understand that. 
But some of these rents show an Increase 
of ten per cent and some of them as low 
as seven per cent. As I understood, you 
put in your men as you went along. 

MR. MAXWBLIi — Every increase was 
put down here that was found. 

MR. WARDMAN — That Is what I am 
getting at. 

MR. MAXWELL— T!hen there were two 
or three who owned their own houses. I 
am not the only one. 

ME. WARDMAN— I am surprised to hear 
that. I thought you were the only oae 
who was able to own a house. 

CHAIEMAN— My impression is there «•■)« 
a wave of house buying when we voluntar- 
ily raised the wages. 

MB. MAXWELL — No; that wave of 
house huying was during the time of the 
building and loan associations. 

MB. SCOTT— To correct Mr. Seltz, I be- 
lieve he has statM that all the employes 
of the World had been raised. 



CHAIRMAN— No, that wasn't what 1 
said. I asked whether or not these men 
whose names were given had not been 
raised. 

MR. SCOTT — I will ftsk the stenographer 

to read it. ^ „ „ ,^ , 

(The stenographer then read Mr. Seltz « 
remark.) 

CHAIRMAN— I think we have given 
every man $3— every machine man; every- 
body with the exception of a few stone 
men and extra hands. . , ,. 

MB. SOOTT— Then we remind Mr. Seltz 
of the fact that of 219 men employed In 
the three shifts of the World there are 64 
Vho are working for the scale. 

CHAIEMAN— Wei, that is more or less 
misleading, Mr. Seott, because that refers 
to the evenlug force who a;e getting tl-.e 
unjuat night scale for day work. We con- 
tend that they are all getting above the 
scale. If it was not for the fact that 
they were setting a few thousand ems 
under your regulations for the Morning 
World we would pay all tnose fellows 
$24 a week. 

MR, SCOTT— You conte.od thiit all the 
men employed on the Morning World are 
reeelvlng above the scale? 

GHAIRMiAN— With possibly a few hands. 

MR. SCOTT— iWell, what is a tew? 

OHAIBMAjN— Well, there may be some 
stone hands and may he the extras who 
are called in, and substitutes, and that 
sort of thing. iBut all the machine men 
are getting above tb» scale; ail the stu;ic 
hands of any aceouut are getting uoove 
the scale, apd the re^ilar ail. men. 

MB. SCOTT— Then the Worlil has not 
increased all of the employes' salaries on 
the morning iiJiUou". 

CHAIEMAN — Well, that was not the pur- 
port of my question. What 1 waLt to 
know i& whether thpse men -whose rent 
has been raised had not been ralset'! by 
the Morning World. IJidt vas the pEi- 
port of my question. Mr. ,Mai>vcil :s not 
certain. He thinks there may be smic 
of them who are not in that class. 

ME. MAXWELL — As I understand, all 
the hand men up there are not getting 
over the scale. 

CHAIEMAN — The machine men, not the 
men called In promiscuously, but the reg- 
ular hands are. 

MR. MAXWELL — Pei-haps half of those 
men are machine men and perhaps half 
hand men. 

CHAIRMAN — ^We are talking always of 
the regular force, of course, i^^heu I say 
they are getting above the scale. It can 
be met hy simply raising the question as 
to whether or not all of these men whose 
rent has been raised have not also been 
raised by the World. That would- simplify 
the question and bring It to the point. J 
would be glad to have the names submitted 
to Mt. Jackson to find out You need not 
give the names to me. 

MR. SCOTT— 'We have no objection. 

CHAIRMAN — ^Well, that might be done 
for the Board, it need not be done for the( 

ME. SCOTT — In the composing room at 
the New York Press the first Instance is a 
member of the TJuion -whose original rent 
was $13, Is now $16, Increased one dollar , 
in 1894, one dollar In 1896, one dollar In 
1897 — a case of a foxy landlord who knew, 
how to raise it In such a way that it was 
cheaper to pay It '^han to move. Anothe* 
ease where the rent has been raised from 
$20 to $22. Five years ago I paid $14 
a month ; two years ago $17 for an apart- 
ment. The same apartment is -rented at 
present at $20." 



MR SCOTT-Anotler where a man has 
Uvea In the same apartment and Ms rent 

*" £?t been raised. His original rent 
was $25 and is now |25; lived five years 
In one apartment, original rent S19, then 
raised to $23, then moved to where he now 
lives. 

MB. WARDMAN— What does he ©ay 
now? 

ME. SCOTT— $25. Another is of a mem- 
ber of the nnloin who pays rent for Ms 
sister. Her rent has been raised from $23 
to $27 a month. Another whose rent has 
been raised from $19 to $20; another whose 
rent has been raised from $12 to $18, and 
«cpects another raise in the near future. 
Another whose rent was $29 is now $29. 
He lived for five years at No. — West- 
chester avenue; rent in 1902 $14, increased 
to $20 m 1905, $25 in 1906. The premises 
■were nncte^rable at that price and he 
moved to the above address. 

CHAIRMAN— The subway did that. 

MR. ISOOTT— Anotlher, whose original 
rent was $18, raised to $23 In six yeais: 
the first raise was to $19, then to $20, then 
to $21, then to $23 for the same flat; now 
he pays $25. This memlber of the Union 
moved out on account of another ■conteonr 
plated raise. 

MR. WARDMAN— What does he pay now, 
does he say? 

MR. SCOTT— He does not say, tout my 
impresBlon is that Ihe told me that lie is 
isow paying $25. Amotiher, whose rent Ihas 
been raised in six years from $22 to $27. 
Another, iwlhose rent (has been raised from 
$25 to $30. Prior to May 1st, 1907, renited 
in Bayonne for five years, rent originally 
$25, increased' to $30 in 1906 and $35 in 
1907. 

ME. WARDMAN— He is paying It? 

MR. SICOTT— No; lie has moved to an- 
other place and Is now pa/ying $30. An- 
other, whose rent bas toeen raised from 
$17.50 to $20. Another from $15 to $17. 
Another from $26 to $30. Another from 
$14 to $16. Another from $22 to $24. 
Another from $18 to $20. Another from 
$21 to $23. Another from $18 to $25. 

MR. WARDMAN — He is paying It? 

ME. SCOTT — He is paying It. Another 
from $18 to $22. Irfindlord says the rent 
will be raised to $24 November 1, 1907. 
Another from $.30 to $35. The rent was 
raised a year and a half ago. He las been 
living In this apartment for two and a half 
years. Another from $25 to $27; another 
case of a foxy landlord. In the fall of 1904 
it was raised $1, In the fall of 1906 a dol- 
lar. 

MR. WARDMAN — That Is 8 per cent, 
though, you see, not 20 or 15. In those 
cases wiere they demanded excessive rents 
the man moved. That raise is exiactly 8 
per cent. 

ME. SCOTT — Well, we were under the 
impression that Mr. Wardman did not con- 
cede that there had been any increases in 
rentals at all. 

•MR. WARDMAN — Well, I don't think 
that is on record. 

ME. SCOTT — Another from $18 to $20; 
another from $19 to $25 in six years. 

MR. WARDMAN — He is paying that? 

MR. SCOTT — He is paying t'aat; raised 
in 1903, 1904 and 1906. 

MR. WARDMAN — That is an enormous 
increase. 

■CHAIRMAN— What is the locality? 

MR. SCOTT — That is East 96th street. 

CHAIRMAN — Well, that is the Subway, 
you see. 



ME. SCOTT— Another from $16 to $22 
m two years. This man is now paying $22. 
He has lived in this apartment only six 
nionths, but he says for the same number 
of rooms four years ago he paid $5 less. 

ME. WARDMAN— The previous man, or 
Is this a new man? 

MB. SCOTT— No, this is a new record. 
The chairman of the Standard Union 
writes : "The only case I can find of a man 
living a number of years in one iouse on 

the Standard Union is that of Mr. 

who, in 1895 lived at Pennsylvania 

avenue and paid i$8 per month. His rent 
was continuously raised until 1905 It was 
up to $16 and the landlord wanted to fur- 
ther raise it but Mr. moved. The 

rent of that place is now $18. The other 
members mostly are paying from eight to 
twelve dollars more a month now than 12 
years ago, but have moved from time to 
time and from place to place when the land- 
lords wanted to put up the rent from one 
to three dollars, but generally when they 
moved had to pay one or two dollars more ' 
than they were paying." 

These are samples submitted by employes 
of the Brooklyn E>agle composing room. 
The first lias been raised from $20 to $26 
and another from $28 to $35, another re- 
ports a 25 per cent increase In seven years, 
another from $22 to $28, another from $22 
to $32, anotiher from $18 to $22, another 
from $17 to '$25, another from $10 to $15, 
another from $18 to $24, another from $12 
to $18, another from $18 to $23, another 
from $14 to $18, another from $22 to $25, 
another from $12 to $19. 

CHAIRMAN — Does that always refer to 
the same house or what they are now pay- 
ing? 

MR. SOOTT — ^The addresses are ^iven 
here In some cases, ibut the record is not as 
complete as the others. It is stated at the 
bottom to be an average increase of 32.8 
per 'Cent. 

CHAIRMAN— The Brooklyn Eagle, I 
think, has raised wages substantially in the 
last twelve years. 

ME. WI'LiSON — ^But only to bring them 
up to the union scale, save in the case of 
a few increases In the last half year. 

ME. SCOTT — Mr. Wardman dismisses the 
increase in the cost of clothing as scarcely 
worthy of considera'^ion. When we con- 
sider the total cost of clothing wTiich must 
include the purchases of dry goods, etc., 
we 'believe the members of the Board will 
'admit tihat this item does deserve serious 
consideration. In this connection we sub- 
mit a table from the Mardi B'ulletin for 
1907, showing the relative wholesale prices 
in December, 1906, as compared with the 
average price for 1890-1899 : 

Relative price, 
Dec. 1906. 
Linen thread, 3-cord, 200-yard spools, 

Barbour 103.7 

Boots and shoes, men's vdci kid shoes, 

Goodyear 108.7 

Silk, war, I'talian, classical 112.6 

Gingliams, Amoskeag 112.6 

Ginghams, Lancaster 113.4 

Shirtings, bleached, 4-4 Wamsutta. . . 113.4 
Wool, Ohio, medium flieece (%to % 

grade), scoured ^ 114.0 

Shirtings, bleached, 4-4 ijonsdale .... 115.3 
Underwear, shirts and drawers, white, 

all wool, full-fa^ioned, 18-gauge.. 115.8 

Carpets, Ingrain, 2-ply, Lowell. 116.2 

Broadcloths, first quality, black, 54- 

Inch, made from XXX wool 116.6 

Shirtings, bleached, 4-4 fruit of the 
loom 116.8 
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Shirtings, bleached, 4-4 Williams- 

ville Al 117.0 

OTercoatiDgis, chinchilla. Borough, all 

wool 11T.8 

Tickings, Amoskeag, A. C. A 117.8 

Denims, Amoskeg 119.7 

Carpets, Brussels, 5-frame, -Bigelow.. 119.9 
Cotton thread, 6-cord, 200-yard spools, 

J. & P. Coats 120.1 

Shirtings, bleached, 4-4 Hope 120.6 

Carpets, Wilton, 5-frame Bigelow 121.1 

Blankets, 11-4, 5 pounds to the pair, 

all wool 122.0 

Flannels, white, 4-4 Ballard Vale, 

No. 3 122.4 

Sheetings, ibrown, 4-4 Pepperell R. . . 122.5 
Boots and shoes, women's solid grain 

shoes, leather, polish or polka .... 125.4 
Cotton flannels, 3% yards to the lb. . 126.1 
Suitings, Indigo blue, all wool, 16 oz.. 126.2 
Worsted yarns, 2-40s XXXX or its 
equivalent in quality, white, in 

skeins 127.1 

Worsted yarns, 2-40s, Australian flne 127.7 
Women's dress goods, Franklin sack- 
ings, 6-4 129.1 

Suitings, Indigo Wue, all wool, 54- 
inch, 14-ounce, Middlesex standard . 129.3 
Cotton yarns, carded, white, mule 

spun. Northern, cones 22-1 129.5 

Blankets, 11-4, 5 pounds to the pair, 

cotton warp, all wool filling 130.5 

Wool, Ohio, fine fleece (X and XX 

grade) , scoured 130.9 

Cotton flannels, 2% yards to the lb. . 131.0 
Boots and shoes, men's brogans, split. 131.4 
Sheetings, 'brown, 4-4 Indian Head.. 131.8 

Sheetings, brown, 4-4 Atlantic A 133.8 

Women's dress goods, cashmere, all 
wool, 10-11 twill, 38-lnch, Atlantic 

Mills, J 134.9 

Leather, sole, hemlock, Buenos Ayres 
and Montana middle weights, first 

quality 135.4 

Drillings, .brown Pepperell 185.5 

Bags, 2 bushel, Amoskeag 135.8 

Drillings, 30-lnch, Stark A 136.5 

Sheetings, bleacfhed 10-4- Pepperell. . . 138.0 

Print cloths, 28-inch, 64 by 64 138.3 

Cotton yarns, carded, white, mule- 
spun. Northern, cones, 10-1 139.9 

Blankets, 11-4, 5 pounds to the pair, 

cotton warp, cotton and wool filling 141.5 
Women's dress goods, cashmere, cot- 
ton warp, 9-twill, 4-4, Atlantic 

Mills F 141.8 

Boots and shoes, men's split boots.. 162.1 
In many instances the retail prices of 
the articles In the above list have been 
•still further increased since Lost Deceuibor. 
To summarize Mr. Wnrrtman's arguments, 
percentages of percentages and weigUleJ 
averages: He concedes that the cost of 
living has increased. He declines, how- 
ever, to state what that increase amounts 
t ' or even to give an estimate, and Mr. 
Wardman's conclusions in regard to the 
cost of living are equalled by. the remark- 
able remed;^ he suggests, a decrease in the 
scale of prices now ijaid to compositors. 
From the same bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Labor, comparing the average 
wholesale prices of 1906 with those of 
1905, on page 241 we find this: 

"There was no change in the prices 
of soap and smoking tobiieoo, and THEEK 
WAS A DBOEiKASK IN THE PEIOBS OF 
NEWS AND WRAPPING PAPEK." 

On page 347 of the same ibuUettn we find 
that file quotations are from the New York 
Journal of Oomimerce and Commercial Bul- 
letin, the average being based on the twioe, 
per pound, in New iTort, on the first of 



each month. One page 405 of the sa,me bul- 
letin we find that the average P"ce, pei 
pound, for paper, such as the PiiMjshers 
use, was .0382 cents for the year 1890. In, 
1801-1892 the average price decreasM to 
a340 cents per i)Ouiid, and in 1893 tnere 
Tvas a furtiher reduction in t)he average 
price, which was .0318 cents per pound, 
in 1894 there was a slight increase In the 
average price, which was .0323 cents, but 
in 1895 It deci-eased to .0308 cents and' lu 
1896 it fell to .0275 cents. In 1897 the 
average price had fallen to -0271 c^?*^' 1° 
189S there was a further decrease, to .0219 
■cents, and in 1899 the average price was at 
ite fewest point in the seventeen years 
(1890-1906), being .0209 cents per ponnd, or 
0173 cents less than the average for 1890. 
In 1900 the average price mereased to 
.0281 cents, in 1901 to .0226 cents. In 1902 
to 0'42 cents, in 1903 to .02a3 cents and in 
1904 to .0267 cents. In 1905 the average 
^e feu off again to .0242. an din lOffS 
there was a still further decrease to .0219 
Jents, or .0163 cents less than the average 
©rice, peT pound, in 1890, and .0080 cents 
less than the average price for the ten 

^tt'is m^lllstly ImposBihle for the repre- 
sentatives of the union to enter Into a de- 
tailed argument as to the cost of white 
Mper to the individual puhllsher. Bach 
Newspaper contracts for its paper supply 
'months, perhaps years, in advance. They 
do not pay the market price; we do not 
know what they do pay, nor is it material 
In these proceedings, we are content with 
having, by competent authority, estah- 
lished the fact that the price of white 
paper is materially less to-day than it was 
when the existing scale of prices for news- 
paper compositors was adopted. 

Far he it from ns to insinnate or even to 
intimate that the Publishers would enter 
into any comhination to establish a uniform 
price for their newspaper. We know they 
are sincerely and vigorously opposed to all 
such combinations and gentlemen's agree- 
ments. We know It, 'because they re- 
peatedly have told us so In double-leaded 
editorials. But we call your attention to 
a remarkahle coincidence — 4n fact, a most 
remarkable coincidence. 

We have here the title heading of the 
first page of the World, of Wednesday 
morning, March 27, 1907. The price is 
"one cent in Greater New York and Jersey 
City. Two cents outside of Greater New 
York and Jersey City and on trains." 

The title heading of the first page of the 
New York Times of the same date: "Price 
one cent In Greater New York, Jersey 
City and Newark ; elsewhere two cents." 

The title heading of the New York 
American of the same date says: "Price 
one cent In Greater New York and Jersey 
City; elsewhere two cents." 

The title heading of the New York Press 
of the same date gives It: "Price one 
cent within twenty-five miles of City Hall 
Park; two cents elsewhere." 

THE CHAIRMAN— Weil, those don't 
agree. 

MR. SCOTT — We have not said they do 
agree exactly. We have said that there 
was a remarkable coincidence. 

CHAIRMAN — Well, a coincidence must 
be something exactly alike. 

MR. SCOTT — We are satisfied to let it 
go on the record as a coincidence, If we 
are wrong in the definition of that word. 
We believe there Is a coincidence there. 

MR. WARDMAN— A similarity. 

MR. SCOTT — Well, a similarity rather 
that is remarkable. 
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CHAIRMAN — We certainly did not re- 
duce our price by agreement. 

MR. SCOTT — These are the four one- 
cent morning newspapers in this city. Were 
it not for the fact that they have ^n nu- 
merous occasions severely criticised com- 
binations formed for the purpose of regu- 
lating prices one might form the hastv 
conclusion that they themselves were mem- 
bers of a combination. But aside from the 
Pmblishers' Association, the newspapers of 
this city have a union, with dues and as- 
sessments and rules and laws — In fact, 
everything that a trade union has except 
an initiation fee. But they don't call it a 
union. They call it the Associated Press. 
And the members of the Associated Press 
not onily believe in tie closed shop, but 
they also believe in the mailed door. 

Labor unions jhave been accused of 
arbitrarily preventing free coimpetition, of 
restricting apprentices, and various other 
violations of made and unmade laws. But 
no labor organiaatlon that ev«r existed 
was half as exclusive as the Associated 
Press. It ig so long since they have 
initiated a candidate in the local lodge 
of the Associated Press that 'v/e doubt if 
the members recall the ceremonies. It 
would not be surprising if even the ritual 
Is lost. If it isn't lost, it is a safe asser- 
tion that It la mighty dusty. The only 
way to become a memtier of the Associated 
Press in this city is to buy outright one 
of the established plants. That's why Mr. 
Hearst . some years ago bought and 
chloroformed the Morning Advertiser. And 
even then he Tvas compelled to fight in the 
courts to retain his franchise. 

Thia, Mr. Chairman, is perhaps aside 
from the questions before this Board. We 
only mention it to show that our Union 
has no monopoly of arbitrary methods, 
and that we have much to learn fpoim the 
publishers of this city when it comes to the 
question of strangling ■coimpetition. 

The standard by which all advertisements 
are measured and charged is the \}ne of 
agate type. A generous estimate of the 
actual cost of setting such a line of type 
wonld be one-half of one cent. For con- 
venience in making comparisons, let us 
place the cost at one cent per line, an ab- 
surdly excessive figure. We have submitted 
tjhe advertising rate card of the New York 
World. This mte card is to the New York 
World what the scale of prices is to the 
members of Typographical Union No. 6. 
Each newspaper establishes its own scale 
of prices — without arbitration. The New 
- York World charges all the way from $3.00 
down to 15 cents for inserting this Itue of 
type which costs less than one cent to set. 
Yet the publishers insist that.<ertain para- 
graphs in our scale of prices are incon- 
sistent. 

A column of the New York World eon- 
tains 280 agate lines. The rate is 40 
cents per line for general advertising, or 
$112 per column — a tidy sum when one 
considers that the actual cost of setting 
a column would be $2.80, even conceding 
that the cost is one cent a line, which It is 
not. 

One ten-line reading notice, less than 
one inch In space, on the first page of the 
Sunday World wonld cost $30, enough to 
pay sfe compositors $5 each for a night's 
work. An operator would set such a read- 
ing notice in about two minutes. By the 
World scale of prices we see that a reading 
notice of a column or more will be inserted 
at the rate of $300 per column, the cost 
of setting which would be less than $2.80. 



If you want an. agent, the rate is 15 cents 
for this line of type; if you want to sell 
your automobile it will cost you 30 cents 
per line; if it is a yacht you deslie to dis-; 
pose of the rate is 35 cents. 

From the card Tve learn that it costs 35 
cents a line to anmounce your marriage, 
40 cents a line to advertise your political 
ambitious, 25 cents a line to print the time 
card for your railroad, 20 cents a line to. 
buy or sell a dog or a Ibird, 60 cents a line 
for a business notice and 35 cents a line 
to -print a death notice. And all this time 
it is the same little line of agate type, 
costing less than a cent to set,' which 
undergoes these remarkable changes in 
value as It Is shifted from page to page, 
from classification to classification. 

The rate card of every newspaper in this 
city iwill show to the uninitiated the same 
seen(lng inconsistencies. The rate card of 
the Herald gives its prices all the way ' 
from $1 per line to as low as 10 cents. 
The Morning Telegraph's range from $2 
per line to 20 cents. The Evening Tele- 
gram's prices vai^ from $2 per line" to as 
low as 15 cents. The Eyenihg Journal 
chai-ges $2.50 per line for reading notices, 
and its lowest rate on its printed list is • 
50 cents per line. The Evening Mail's rate 
for reading notices is $2 per line. Its low- 
est rate is 10 cents. A rate card issued 
by the Mail May 1 raises the rate from 
20 tx) 25 cents a line for run-of-paper rate, 
an Increase of 25 per cent. 

CHAIRMAN— I might interject here that 
the World received for reading notices 
$8.28 last month. 

MR. SCOTT— The Globe charges all the 
way from 10 cents to $2.00 per line. The 
Sun's rates vary from $2.50 per line to as 
low as 10 cents;. The American's rates 
for classified advertising range from 75 
cents to .10 cents. The Press charges its 
advertisers all the way from 10 cents to 
$1.50 per line. The Times' rates vary 
from $2.50 a line for reading notices to 10 
cents for some of its classified advertise- 
ments. The Tribune charges from 10 cents 
to $2.00 per line. The Journal of Com- 
merce prices vary from $1.00 per line to 
as low as 10 cents. The transient trade 
in the Wall Street Journal varies from 
$1.00 per line to 10 cents. In the Borough 
of Brooklyn the Eagle charges $1.50 a line 
for reading notices and 10 cents a line for 
some of its classified advertisements. The 
Standard Union rates vary from 10 cents 
to $1.00 per line. The Brooklyn Times' 
rates range from 8 cents to $1.00 per line. 
The Brooklyn Citizen charges all the way 
from 10 cents to $1.00 per line. Printed 
rate cards of the various newspapers have 
been submitted to substantiate the state- 
ments made herein. 

CHAIRMAN— But they don't tell you 
how many lines of this particular kind of 
stuff is printed. 

MK. SCOTT — And what does all this 
prove? First — That the publishers exercise 
their undeniable right to charge wliat they 
please to those who buy space in their 
newsepapers, without fear of public criti- 
cism and without resorting to arbitration. 
Second — That the actual -cost of setting a 
line Oif type cuts a mighty small figure In 
determining (the price which it shall bring 
to the publisher, and tMrd, that printers 
are not the only persons who are seemingly 
inconsistent in fixing prices for what is 
theirs to offer for sale. Mr. Wardman has 
stated that when the existing machine scale 
was made the hours equivalent for that 
pay were from 10. to 12 a day. In this he 
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Is m error. Under the ipiece system some 
men were employed by the week, and were 
known as weelfHes or time hands. We 
quote from the scale as enforced at thait 
time : 

"See. 2. — In the ofHces where the com- 
position is done hy .piece work, composi- 
tors holding weeloly situations shall re- 
ceive not less than, $27 per week of six 
days of eight hours per day." 
.And the time scale for hand compositors 
at ithat 'time reads as follows: 

"On morning papers on which no piece 
work IS done -eomposltors regularly em- 
ployed ibetweeu the hours of 6 P M. and 
3. A. M. sihall receive not less than $27 
per week for six days, eight hours to 
constitute a day's work." 

The time scale of 1889-1899 Is idenUcal 
with the existing time scale with the ex- 
ception that no printed provision was made 
for the luncheon hour, though it was con- 
ceded to all time hands. 

Mr. Wardman in analyzing the table pre- 
sented to show the increase granted to 
New Xork wagearners in other trades laid 
emphasis on the fact that In many cases, 
especially the building trades, these in- 
creases Tvere discounted by the fact that 
owing to uncertain or forbidding weather 
conditions, men were able to work fewer 
days in the year as compared with printers. 
The answer to this is that the bricklayers 
and carpenters, the imason and plasterer 
had to contend fifteen years ago with the 
sanie uncertain and forbidding weather 
conditions and that these were a more 
serious handicap tihen than now, for the 
very good reason that the men did not 
taien command the high wages that have 
since been granted them. 
n 11 *. ®'y* Department of Labor in its 
Bulletin No. 30, issued in September of 

whir \'i;™» %^^ ^"^ P'««™ts ^ table 
M J^eZblrs^'^^f fa1i--oTi?|LiL*tiorTn 
each industry In the State of New loJk 
?^"?f-.?''^ fi'st six months of 1906. It 
?h2"wJ?f noted that this period includes 
^n^ ^"'^E months of January, February 
^ii ,S^''''h generally regarded as least 
Sff?n<*iS"i *•" *fi?^« empToyed in tradls 
w^^.'if '>y^ ■feather conditions. This ta- 
ble shows that m the first half of 1906 of 

nVn^^T^^iS **t /?i?<"^ organizations em- 
ployed in the building trades only 10. 1 
per cent were idle, as compared with 
iL' *■ P®"^. '=?°t of idle members In the 
h?^w^^*'5*^^'-A^'7 P^"" cent m the trades 
having to do with transportation and 17 ' 
F-'LH®"' i? the woodworking and furniture 
ll^- ^ I* ,7'" thus be seen that during 
f?® l'^* ^^^.,°^ 1^"® *ewer men employed 
in the building trades, who were also 
members of labor unions, were idle than 
was the case in the printing trade 
What the wage Increases in other trades 
?°? to those who receive them is clearly 
set forth in Bulletin No. 31 of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the State of New York, 
Issued in December ■ot last year. We 
quote as follows from page 441 of that 
document, whose accuracy, of course, will 
not be disputed by Mr. Wardman : 

"In the organized trades (reference is had 
to New York City alone) average earnings 
hi the third quarter of the year increased 
Jrom $219 in 1905 to $225 in 1906. In 
1897 the aveirage was $174, thusi revealing 
an increase in nine years of 30 iper cent. 
Tlhe gain iwlll be some'what larger If the 
comiparlson were extended to the other 
months of the year, especially those in 
which employment was frequently smbge't 



to greater interruption from the weather 
than is the case now when demand is so 
insistent as to cause production to be car- 
ried on despite most of the orddnairy dlf- 
ftcultles. As the price of the necessaries 
ama comforts bou^t iby worklngmen have 
Increased/ in the neiglhborhoad of 30 per 
cent in the period 1897-1906, wage earnersv 
even In the organized trades, cannot be said 
to be enjoying an undue share of prosper- 
ity, while workers employed on salary aire, 
on the whole, in a less fortunate position 
than they were before prices bdgan to rise. 
The recent Census Report on New York 
Manufactures, for instance, reveals very 
little dhange in the salaries of clerks and 
salaried officials in tihe five years, 1899- 
1903." 

Three statements appear in this declara- 
tion by the State Department of Labor to 
which we would call attention. We are 
told that the average earnings in the or- 
ganized trades of N«w York City — ^printers, 
of couTse, ex,cepted — have increased thirty 
per cent, since 1897 ; that with it has 
come a corresponding increase of thirty per 
cent, in the prices of the necessaries and 
comforts bought by worklngmen, and that, 
though Mr. Wardman would have us be- 
lieve otherwise, in the building trades em- 
ployment ds subject to far less Interrup- 
tion from the weather than it was in for- 
mer years. On page 444 of Bulletin No. 31 
appears a table which shows the average 
earnings for each day of actual labor in 
the third quarter of 1897 and of 1906 in 
most of the organized trades whose mem- 
bers find employment in New York City. 

We would call attention to the fact that 
in 1897 bookbinders received $2.92 per 
day, whereas they now receive $3.12 per 
day. In 1897 bricklayers and masons 
earned $3.81 a day, where they now earn 
$5.06 ; carpenters and joiners earned $3.03 
a day in 1897, where they now earn $3.76 ; 
electrical workers in 1897 earned $2.61, 
as compared with $3.20 In 1906. The dally 
earnings of housesmiths and brldgemeu 
have advanced during the same period f ^om 
$2.48 to $4.28; those of Iron moulders 
from $2.56 to $3.22 ; those of lithographers 
from $3.41 to $4.04; those of machinists 
from $2.24 to $3.Q2 ; those of marine en- 
gineers from $2.50 to $3.70 ; those of 
plasterers from $3.52 to $5.53 ; those of 
sheet metal workers from $3.15 to $4.08, 
and those of pHumbers and gasfltters from 
$3.49 to $4.21. These figures, it should be 
borne to mind, do not reflect the scales 
paid in these various trades, but the aver- 
age earnings, for each day of actual labor 
in the third quarter of 1897 as compared 
with the same quarter of the year 1906. 
They show actual increases in earnings 
ranging from ten to thirty-five per cent. 

Mr. Wardman's complaint ot discrimina- 
tion in favor of job offiices as opposed to 
newspapers is a rather feeble contention 
at best. 

The newspaper proprietor enjoys privi- 
leges not open to the job proprietor, and if 
we are to accept the contention of the 
publishers that the value of the services 
rendered Is the only thing to be considered, 
then we feel Justified in discriminating 
against the newspaper, especially in favor 
of the jobber. Any one with a few hundred 
dollars can start a Job ofUiei, and the 
swarm of garret rookeries is the best evi- 
dence of that fact. A concern Investing a 
large capital must take into consideraflon 
the vastness of the mighty competition to 
which It is thus subjected. 

On the other hand, the huge amount ot 
money required to engage In daily news- 
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paper pubUcation tends to limit possible 
competition, and it is maintained tliat the 
service required to produce an article 
ineetlng wltli necessarily limited competi- 
tion is decidely of greater value than the 
same service renderedi to a concern en- 
gaged In a business meeting with competi- 
tion practically Illimitable. 

The union sets a specific rate on news- 
papers for work on ail days, and thus dis- 
criminates against the Job offices, because 
for the job offices we set a prohibitive rate 
on Sundays and holidays. The talsing out 
of the Sundays of newspaper and job of- 
fices results in this rather interesting com- 
parison : 

Cost of covering a maehine for one 
year of 365 days on an evening 

„ paper $1,460.00 

Cost of covering a machine for one 
year of 365 days in a job office 
(Including §2 Sundays and 9 

legal holidays) 1,632.58 

Balance in favor of a newspaper 

office 172.58 

The cost of covering of hand com- 
position in a job office 365 days.. 1,4&1.00 
Balance in favor of the evening 

newspaper office 81.00 

The represenatives of the union in pre- 
senting their case to this Board pointed 
to the fact that the introduction of the 
machines had prove'd an additional strain 
on the eyesigiht of onr members and that 
the older members had noit been given an 
opportunity to worfc on the machines when 
they were introduced. We submitted' state- 
ments from the New York Press composing 
room to prove our contention. Mr. 'Ward- 
man requested the representatives of the 
union to furnish him with the ages of 
those employes and from that list Mr. 
Wardman has established! the fact that 
many of tbese men are fourteen years 
older than they were in 1893 when the 
machines were Introdlueed. As a matter of 
fact there are to-day just four men operat- 
ing on twenty madbines who were em- 
ployed in the Press <!omposlng room vrtien 
the machines were introduced. These men 
were SI, 28, 32 and 33 years of age re- 
spectively fourteen years ago. Where are 
the men of fifty and sixty at that time? 
Det Mr. Wardman answer. 

The representatives of the union have 
submitted, two strings of dnpes to com- 
pare the product of the machines with 
hand composition. We have compared the 
wages paid to operators with the amounts 
earned by operators In St. Louis and Ohi- 
cago. The Publishers dispute the conclu- 
sions drawn by the representatives of the 
nnion. We therefore call Mr. McParland 
as a witness, and in order to expedite 
these proceedings we ask that Mr. Mc- 
Parland give his testimony without un- 
necessary qnestlonlng on our part, but 
subject, of course, to free cross-examina- 
tion and interruption by Mr. Wardman 
and the members of the Board. 

ME. M'PAKLAND— I have here a set of 
statistics collected from 192 cities and 
towns of the United States wherp the 
population bears no comparison to that 
of New York City. These scales were the 
scales paid In 1905, and in many cases 
these scales have been increased since, 
but we are unable to obtain accurate data 
to date. This table covers practically , 
every State in the Union. It gives the 
papulation of each town and city, thp 
price paid for hand composition at the 
date of introduction of the J'lachiues and 
since Mr. Scott Ihas stated that the week- 
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ly rate in New York was based upon 9,000 
ems at the then existing . rate for hand 
composition, I have shown what the rate 
would be in each of these towns where I 
could get the price of composition, if such 
rate were based on 9,000 ems pA day, 
and iwhat the real rate is now. In all 
cases In which I was able to ^et the 
hand price per 1,000 ems of composition 
it shows that the rate as established is 
considerably in excess of what would be 
the rate were it based upon ihe price of 
hand composition as it was in New York. 

CHAIRMAN — I want to interject a ques- 
tion, Mr. McParland, apropos of your sta- 
tistics. Do they show the cost also to 
the offlce. Including the renta of the ma- 
chines In which they have supplemented 
the efforts of the compositors? 

MR. M'PABLAND — It shows nothing but 
what I have stated. I have gone into 
that as a supplemental statement. I have 
here a statement of Increases granted in 
the various cities of the United States 
during the past six mbnths. I was un- 
able to obtain complete data prior to that 
time, although the percentage of increases 
granted In the past six moiiths Is not 
greater than the percentage of Increases 
in the past year or two, an'd: while those 
increases are small, still tbcly serve to 
show the tendency to increase wages 
throughout the United States. 

The table is as follows: 
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ALABAMA. 

Montgomery , . 55,000 30 16 20 .$20.00 

Mobile 50,000 40 21.60 24.00 

Birmingham . , 40,000 35 18.90 21.00 

ARIZONA. 

Douglas 8,000 35 18.90 21.00 

Tucson 8,000 35 18.90 24.00 

Phoenix 6,000 — — — 24.00 

ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith .. 20,000 30 16.20 18.00 

Hot Springs . . 10,000 35 18.90 20.00 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles . . 140,000 — 25.50 

Oakland 85,000 — 25.50 

(Scale If based on 9,000 a day hand com- 
positors :) 

San Jose 30,000 40 21.60 24.00 

San 'Diego . . . 25,000 40 21.60 24.00 

Fresno 22,000 — 24.00 

Stockton 21,000 — 25.50 

S. Bernardino. 15,500 3o 18.90 22.50 

Eureka 11,111 — 27.00 

Vallejo 11,000 — 19.50 

Pasadena 10,000 — 21.00 

Santa Barbara.. 8,000 25 13.50 24.00 

Watsonville . . . 6,9.32 — 27.0(' 

Bakersfleld . . . 5,000 — 24.00 

Marysville 5,000 30 16.20 27.00 

Santa Ana ... 4,933 — 20.00 

Grass Valley . . 3,500 — 24.00 

Redding 3,100 — 24.00 

Palo Alto 2,000 35 18.90 21.00 



COLORADO. 

Pueblo 60,000 40 21.60 

Colo. Springs.. 30,000 35 18.90 

LeadvlUe 12,455 45 24.30 

Cripple Creek. 12,000 — 

Victor 8,000 40 21.60 

■Trlnidaa 7,500 30 16.20 

Durango 3,317 40 21.60 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven . . 115,000 — 

Bridgeport 82,000 — 

Hartfol-d 80,000 — 

Waterbury . . . 60,000 — 

Danbury . 20,000 35 18.90 

Norwich 20,000 40 21.60 

New London. . . 17,548 — 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington . . . 294,000 45 24.30 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville .. '32,328 40 21.60 

Pensaeola 18,000 35 18.90 

GEOIRGIA. 

Augusta 135,000 35 18.90 

Atlanta ' 100,000 35 18.90 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

Honolulu 40,000 — 

IDAHO. 

Boise 15,000 — 

Lewiston 7,000 ~^- 

Moscow 5,500 35 18.90 

Wallace 3,000 — 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 2,800,000 — 

Peoria 76,000 — 

Bock Island... 72,000 — 

Joliet 40,000 35 18.90 

Qnlncy 40,000 33 1-3 18-.00 

Springfield . . . 34,159 — 

Eockford ■ 32,000 30 

Danville .30,000 30 16.20 

La Salle 30,000 30 

Elgin 25,000 27 14.58 

Bloomington... 24,000 — 

Belleville 19,000 36 19.26 

Galesburg 19,000 33% 18.00 

Alton 16,000 28 15.12 

Streator 14,000 30 16.20 

Ottawa 13,000 30 16.20 

Lincoln 12,000 25 13.50 

Wankegan 9,426 20 10.80 

TaylorvlUe 5,550 — 

Clinton 4,452 35 18.90 

INDIANA. 

tndlanapolis. .. 200,000 — 

Terre Haflte... «0,000 40 21.60 

Fort Wayne... 55,000 35 18.90 

South Bend... 36,000 — 

Mpncie 32,000 35 18.90 

Anderson 20,000 33 17.82 

tafayette 25,000 — 

Marlon 25,000 28 15.12 

^ogansport ... 16,204 28 15.12 
IOWA. 

Des Moines 65,000 — 

Dubuque 45,000 30 16.20 

aioflx City 38,000 — ■ • 

Council Bluffs. 38,000 — 

i,:. KANSAS. 

Topeka 38,000 — 

Wichita'.;.... 30,000 35 18.90 

Lawrence 12,000 20 10.80 

'' ; KENTUCKY. 

LQuisTlUe 225,000 42% 19.95 

Lexington 30,000 — 

.1 ■ LOUISIANA. 

New Orleatis.. 297,000 — 

MAINE. 
Portland 52,000 — 
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25.08 

21.00 
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24.00 
18.21 
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26.40 
20.00 
19.68 
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18.00 
18.00 
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21.00 
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18.00 
18.00 
17.00 

23.00 
19.50 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
18.00 
21.00 
18.00 
18.00 

20.10 
18.00 
22.90 
22.50 
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18.00 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

New Bedford.. 70,000 30 16.20 20.00 

Springfield . . . 62,059 — 23.00 

Holyoke 46,000 — 23.00 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 390,000 — 55c.h'r 

Grand Rapids. 90,000 35 18.90 21.00 

Saginaw 47,000 30 3.3c. 40e.h'r 

Bay City 35,000 30 33c. 35c.h'r 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis . . 250,000 — 25.00 

Duluth 75,000 — 22.00 

St. Cloud (Eve. 10,000 — 22.00 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Vieksburg 15,000 40 21.60 24.00 

(Morning.) 

MISSOURL 

St. Louis(A.M.) 656,457 — 26.10 

Kansas City... 324,500 40 21.60 24.00 
(Morning.) 

St. Joseph 103,000 40 21.60 24.00 

. (Morning.) 
Springfield ... 40,000 30 16.20 18.00 

(Morning.) 
Sedalia (Morn.) 20,000 35 18.90 21.00 

Ohilllcothe . . . 7,000 20.00 

(Evening.) > 

MONTANA. 

Butte (Mom'g) 40,000 — 33.00 

Great Falls .. 16,000 — 33.00 

(Morning.) 
Helena 14,000 — 33.00 

(Morning.) 
Anaconda 10,000 — 33-00 

(Morning.) 

Missoula 4,366 40 24.30 30.00 

(Morning.) 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha (Morn.) 150,000 ^ 24.00 

Lincoln (Mor.) 40,169 — 21.00 

NEW MEXICO. 

Albuquerque . . 15,000 40 21.60 22.50 

(Morning.) 

Las Vegas ... 10,000 30 16.20 21.00 

(Morning.) 

Santa Fe(Bve.) 10,000 30 16.20 25.00 
NEW YORK. 

Buffalo (Morn.) 400,000 — 22.50 

Rochester 162,608 33 17.82 20.00 

(Morning.) 

Albany (Morn.) 100,000 40 21.60 25.00 

Troy (Morning) 70,000 40 21.60 23.00 

Utica (Momi'g) 60,000 — 21.00 

Cohoes (Eve'g). 22,000 30 16.20 20.00 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fargo 12,000 — 23.00 

('Morning) 

Grand Porks . . 10,000 — 22.00 

Bismarck 4,500 -^ 21.60 

(Evening) 

OHIO. 
Cincinnati .... 500,000 45 24.30 26.00 

(Morning) 
Cleveland 435,000 — 24.00 

(Morning) 
Columbus 150,000 — 22.50 

(Morning) 
Toledo 150,000 — 22.50 

(Morning) 
Dayton 100,000 — 22.00 

(Morning) 

Akron 55,000 — 19.20 

. (Morning) 
Canton 40,000 — 21.00 

(Morning) 

East Liverpool. 20,000 — 21.80 

Steubenville ... 20,000 35 18.90 20.40 
Belalre 10,000 33 17.82 24.00 

(Morning) 
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OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma City. 35,000 — 

Guthi-ie 11,100 30 16.20 

(Morning) 

OREGON. 
Portland 122,000 — 

CMorning) 
Salem 13,000 — 

(Morning) 
Astoria 10,000 30 16.20 

(Morning) 
Baker City 6,663 25 13.50 

(Morning) 
Eugene 5,000 — 

(Morning) 
Pendleton 4,406 35 18.90 

(Morning) 
Albany 3,149 — • 

(Morning) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Wilkes-Barres.. 53,000 35 18.90 

(Morning) 
Bradford 18,000 — 18.90 

(Morning) 
Greenburg .... 10,000 — 

(Morning) 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Manila 350,000 — 

(Morning) 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence . . . 185,597 — 

(Morning) 
Pawtucket 43,000 — 

(Morning) 

TENNESSEE. 
Nashville 100,000 40 21.60 

(Morning) 
Chattanooga... 30,154 — 

(Morning) 

TEXAS. 
El Paso 35,000 35 18.90 

(Morning) 
Beaumont 25,000 40 21.60 

(Morning) „ 

Tyler 10,000 23 12.42 

(Evening) 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 60,000 — 

(Morning) 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 150,000 — 

(Morning) 
Tacoma 65,000 45 24.30 

(Morning) 
Spokane Falls. 60,000 — 

(Morning) 
New Wihatcomj 26,000 — 

(Morning) 
Everett 20,000 — 

(Morning) 
Walla Walla. . . 12,000 — 

01ympi^°!'... 6,000 37% 19.60 

Noi^°™YSkima. 5,000 35 18.90 
(Morning) 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 42,000 — 

<^°™'°=' NEW JERSEY. 

Newark 250,000 — 

^Son""^::: fi:??? s li:^ 

Camden 90,000 — 

Trenton 80,000 — — — 

Orange 75,000 — 18.90 

Elizabeth 53,000 — 
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Increases since the first of the year : 

In Salt Lake City, an increase of $1.50 
for hand men and one cent per thousand 
for machine composition. 

In Tallahassee, an increase of $2.50 per 
week for floor men and an increase for 
operators of $2. 

In Attleboro, Mass., an Increase of $2 for 
floor men. 

We call attention to the scale prevailing 
in Goldfleia, Nev., wbitfh calls for $8 a day 
for eight hours' work, and we call attention 
to the scale in Spartanburg, S. C, In which 
city an 1899 the scale of the union was 
$7.50 per week. The scale is now $15 to 
$21 for machine composition. 
■ In Sch«nectady, N. Y., an increase of $1 
was given this year. 

In Oklahoma City an increase of $2 per 
week ihas been granted— from $16 to $18. 

In Stockton, Cal., an increase of $1 has 
been granted. 

The New York German-American Union 
has recently incieased its scale to $22.50 
for day work and $25 for night work for a 
week of forty hours. 

Port Huron, Mich., has seemed an Increase 
of $1 per week. 

Chicago Bohemian Union has increased its 
scale by $1 per week. 

Burlington, Tex., has secured an increase 
of $1 a week beginning this year and an in- 
crease of $1 a week beginning next year. 

Lockport, N. Y., has secured an increase 
of $2 per week. 

Duluth, Minn., has secured an increase of 
$2 per week. 

Sherman, Texas, has secured an dnciease 
of $2 per week. 

In Burlington, Texas, the scale Is $4 for 
day work ; $4.u0 for night work, seven and 
a half hours. 

Oil City has secured an inciease of three 
cents per thousand ems for. machine compo- 
sition. 

Scranton (Pa.) Union has secured an in- 
crease of $2 per week. 

Muskegon has secured an inciease of $1.50. 

Peoria has secured an increase of $1.50 to 
$2.50. 

Shreveport, La., has raised its scale from 

$18 to $22.50 on evening papers and from 

$19.50 to $24 per week on morning papers. 

.Duluth, ..linn., baa secured an increase of 

$2 per week on newspapers. 

Coffeyville, Kan., has secured an in- 
crease of $2 a week for hand men, and $1 
a week for machiine operators. 

Salt Lake City has secured an Increase 
of 25 cents per day for band men on 
newspapers, and one cent a thousand for 
operators. 

Newark has secured an increase of 50 
cents per day for newspaper men. 

Ashtabula, Ohio, has secured an Increase 
of $2 for this year, and another increase 
of $1 for next year. 

Manchester, iN. H., has increased its day 
scale $1.50 and night scale $1 per week. 

San Diego, Oail., has increased its news- 
paper rates 50 cents per day. 

Bedlevii'le, Hi., has secured an increase 
of $2 per week for its operators. 

Norfolk, Va., has secured an increase of 
$2 weekly. 

Victoria, B. C, has increased Its morn- 
ing newspaper rate from $25.50 to $27. 

Davenport has secured an increase of 
$1 and $2 per wefek for hand and machine 
men. 

Utica, N. Y., has secured an increase of 
$1 per week. 

Springfield, 111., has secured similar in- 
crease. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, has raised its wages 
$2.25. 

German Typograpliia of Chicago has se- 
cured an increase of $1 a week, beginning 
April of this year, and another dollar be- 
ginning March of next year. 

iPeekslsill, N. Y., has secured $1.50 for all 
hand compositors, and $2 for all machine 
operators. 

Vicksburg Union has secured an increase 
of i$3 per week for floor men and one cent 
per thousand for operators. 

Saginaw, Mich., has secured an increase 
of $1.20 for operators and $1 for hand 
men. 

T'asadena, Cal., has increased its scale 
and secured the assent of the publishers, 
from $16.50t to $21.60. 

Hutchinson, Kansas, has secured an in- 
crease of $150. 

Wichita, Kansas, has secured an increase 
of $1.50 for one year and another increase 
of '$1.50 after the lapse of the year. 

Warren, Pa., secured $1 weekly increase. 

A new scale in Colorado Springs pro- 
vides for $26 for night work and $23 for 

^Anaconda, Montana, secured an increase 
of 50 cents per day. ^ 

The new scale for Chattanooga, .Term., 
provides $3.50 for day and ^Jor light. 

German Typographia of Pittsburg, Pa., 
has increased from $1 to $2. 

'Wellington, Pa., $1. , 

■Wll'mington, Del., $1 for hand men and 
$4 weekly for machine operators. 

Muncle, Ind., increased its scale to $^i 
per week, being an increase of $1 over 
the previous scale. „„„ „* 

Walker, 'Tex., secured an increase of 
$2.40 for hand, ou-en. , j.„ 

iSioux City has incresaed Its scale to 
S4 TjGr day 

IHagerstown, Md., secured an increase 
for operators of $4 a week. 

Asheville, N. N., secured an average in- 
crease of from $1 to $2.50 per weeik. 

The German Union of Indianapolis has 
increased its newspaper scale $3 per 'week. 

An increase of $2 per week has been se- 
cured by Albany, N. Y., bringing the 
scale of that town to $25 per week for 
morning newspapers. . 

Newport, K. I., has secured an increase 
of $1.50 a week. „,„4.-„„i„ 

While these increases seem relatively 
small, it must be borne In mind, that they 
represent the last increase of a series 
which have occurred since 1892, and m 
this connection we are unable to dis- 
cover a single typographical union within 
the jurisdiction of the I. T. U. which has 
not secured one or more (and nsnally more) 
Increases of scale since 1892. In this 
particular New York stands alone. 

In connection with this we call specific 
attention to the scale of the Hetorew- 
American Typographical Union, No. 8d, of 
this city, adopted April 19, 1907, andi ac- 
cepted for five years by the proprietors 
of the Jewish newspapers, the earnings of 
which cannot ibe claimed to compare with 
those of the huge establishments of the 
gentlemen whom you represent. Thla 
scale provides for an ultimate scale of $27 
per week for six hours per day for six 
days, and it provides for the Immediate 
going into effect of a scale of $25 for the 
same number of hours, a scale consl'derably 
in excess of anything the printers have 
claimed. We submit this scale In evidence 
as an exhibit. 

In his argument Mr. .Wardman laid 
great stress upon the conditions prevail- 



ing in other centres of po^yulatlon, and 
paid) the greatest attention to the City of 
lOhieago. It would be a matter of great 
detail to describe tihe conditions in the 
various cities to which Mr. Wardman re- 
ferred, and wlhile it is possible to give such 
comparisons, unless compelled to, for the 
purposes of .this argument, we have de- 
cided to confine ourselves to conditions 
in New York and Chicago. When the 
linotype machine was introduced in the 
city of C'hlchgo in 1893, or shortly after, 
the scale of wages for night composition 
was forty-five cents a thousand ; men em- 
ployed on time received the equivalent of 
1,200 ems per hour, and; the price of hand 
composition when machines were intro- 
duced as compared with present rates 
brings into clearer light our complaint that 
the New York printer has remained at a 
standstill and 'his fellows in other cities 
have advanced. The scale in Chicago then 
and for decades past had been less than in 
New York, but is now, as a matter of fact, 
higher than in New York. 

CHAIRMAN — What is the lowest aver- 
age rate? 

MR. M'PARLAND — 3.200 ems per hour. 

MR. WARDMAN — That is on the record. 

MR. M'PARLAND — I know, but the way 
the record reads, or the way, at least, that 
I read it, was the slow man only gets 
paid for what he sets. 

MR. WARDMAN — No, he gets paid the 

MR. M'PARLAX© — 55 cents? 

MR. WARDMAN — And the fast man, 
after he passes the 45 mark, gets paid ac- 
cording to what he does. He gets paid a 
standard scale, which is above the com- 
petency scale, and in addition to the stan- 
dard scale gets paid bonus, so to speak. 
That is on the record. 

MR. M'PARLAND — I simply want to 
bring it out, and bring it out strongly, 
that the very worst operator in Chicago 
on an .eight hour da.v of six days a week 
gets just 40 cents a week less than the 
fastest man in New York gets under the 
scale. 

CHAIRMAN — But that is not our fault. 
You established the iron-clad rule. We 
didn'i-. 

MR. M'PARLAND — But we are arguing 
on the scale. 

CHLAIBMAN — But you made the scale. 

MR. M'PARLAND — I thought you were 
a party to it. 

CHAIRMAN — No, we were not. 

MR. M'PARLAND — We are quite willing 
to take more. I have not heard of our 
refusing to take more at any time. Only 
one time newspaper office, strictly all-time 
office, exists in Chicago to-day which en- 
joys a time scale at $27 per week, day 
work, and $30 per week, night work, for 
a day of seven and one-half hours, includ- 
ing half an 'hour for Innch, being a scale 
considerably in advance of what New York 
at piresent enjoys. I do not propose, how- 
ever, to set up the condition that prevails 
in this office as an answer to Mr. Ward- 
man, because his reply was devoted largely 
to the subject of the earnings of operators 
under the workings of the Cnicago scale of 
prices. In determining what constitutes a 
fair product, the condition under which the 
operator works, the class of matter he sets, 
the condition of his machine, the legibility 
of his copy, the regulations as to lost time 
and extra-price matter, have an important 
bearing, and when these conditions differ 
as radically as they do in Chicago and New 
York, the difference must be fairly con^d- 
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erea and proper discounts allowed before 
accurate comparison Is possible. 

It is my task to explain these differences 
and to show that one thousand ems In New 
York differs materially from one thousand 
ems in Chicago. Necessarily this explana- 
tion will be rather technical and possibly 
Involved, but I am going to siimpli^ It as 
best I can to render It Intelligible to you 
non-printers. The largest number of ma- 
chines in any office in Chicago is thirty- 
three. The largest number of machines in 
any office in New York is seventy-two. 
The dumping bank in a Chicago office is 
located in the centre of the machines and 
the time required to place a take upon the 
dumping bank and return with a new take 
can safely be estimated to be a fraction of 
half a minute. The time consumed In the 
average newspaper office in New York to 
dump a take, get a new one and return to 
the maohine could be conservatively esti- 
mated at one minute. In Chicago takes are 
cut as long as possible, the average being 
about 1,000 ems to a take and the average 
number of takes from 40 to 50. In New 
York the takes will not average 500 ems 
and the number of them will run between 
70 and 90. This item alone, accepting my 
flguTes as accurate, and I think they are 
approximately so, makes an actual saving 
in time to the Chicago operator as com- 
pared with his New York brother of about 
one hour per night. In New York copy is 
written as the whim of the reporter or 
editor dictates, cut as the copy cutter's con- 
venience requires and delivered to the 
operator in a form suitable to everybody's 
needs 'but his own. In Chicago copy is 
almost Invariably supplied on sheets writ- 
ten lengthwise and cut to about post-octavo 
in size so as to handily fit the eopyboard. 
Where the article consists of a number of 
sheets they are pasted together in a string 
and then cut in a length suitable to the 
machine. In every way possible the office 
is run so as to procure the greatest possible 
output from the machines. 

In a Chicago office usually one shift is 
employed and a force at machinists is held 
in the daytime to keep the machines In 
proper condition. In a Chicago office 
every minute lost by an operator on a 
machine is charged against the machine 
and deducted from that operator's average. 
In New York the machines in most offices 
under consideration are worked twenty-four 
hours a day, and there is little opportunity 
for repairs. There is no comparison be- 
tween their condition for productive pur- 
poses and the condition of Chicago ma- 
chines. In a Chicago office, owing to the 
sections prescribing extra pay for Intricate 
matter, it is a matter of economy for the 
office to set its advertisements on time or 
by hand. In New York, under the system 
prevailing, the time system. It Is a matter 
of economy for the office to set its ad- 
vertisements on the machine. Were the 
advertisements in a New York' office set 
on the machine under the provisions of the 
Chicago scale governing measurement the 
cost would be so increased as to make 
display advertisement setting by machine 
an economical absurdity. I submit a copj- 
of the Chicago scale of prices and I draw 
particular attention to the following sec- 
tions : ^ ^^ ,_ ., , 

"Sec. 12. All time lost through break- 
age of imaehine, alterations of copy, non- 
suwply of copy, or any other cause not 
the fault of the operator, shall be cred- 
ited to the operator at the schedule rates. 
TIhe decision of the foreman on the 
points involved shall stand pemding an 
appeal. 



"Sec. 13. The following shall be 
deemed a definition of what constitutes 
an alteration from copy: An alteration 
from copy not provided for by any style 
of the paper kept publbJy posted in Lhe 
office, nor by Instructions given to the 
compositor by the copycutter when the 
copy is given out. An alteration in the 
spelling of proper names ; proper names 
not legible, names of corporations whoi-e 
mitials are given and required to lie 
spelled in full, words from foreign lan- 
guages, clc, not provided for as above- 
An alteration In the spelling or division 
of words not in accordance with the dic- 
tionary given as a gulie and not profiled 
for as above. An alteration in punctuation 
or capitalization where a false commenrces- 
or ends even within two lines of com- 
mencement or end, unless it is evidenced 
from copy that it should bo so punctuated 
or capitalized. Long licfiB, short lines,, 
wrong font and imperfect slugs, when not 
the fault of the operator, also non-drop- 
ping of matrices after the machinist ha» 
been notified shall be ringed. 

"Sec. 14. In all cases where small caps,. 
fuUface or accented letters are used fifty 
ems extra shall he charged for each Hue 
in which they occur; jyrovidedi that where- 
a special style is in vogue as regaTds setting 
proper names in sonall caps, inserting su- 
perior figures in racing tables and other 
intricate work, the operator shall be en- 
titled tlheirefor to the rate of pay estab- 
lisihed iby has average speed on the type 
most in qise on t!he paiper. 

"Sec. 15. In tabular matter the following 
prices shall be credited— plain leader work, 
sucih as: 

John 'Brown $20.0» 

price and' one-half. 

"1. 'All third measure and half measnre 

linos, similar to specimens below, shall be 

measured as cast by machine, single price: 

Eialf Measiure. 

Pete 'McGlnnls. 

Horace Greeley, the 

fiffs-t pTesiident of New 

lOOlOB&Q 6s 9794 

John Smith $1,000! 

Third Measure. 

Pete McGinnis. 

"2. ITabular matter similar to s'peeimens 

following shall be measured, as cast by 

machine, price and one-half: 

John Smith ^.$10.00 

Maine Harrison 

T^jaine Harrison 

So'o. ....... "MoOarthy's Wake" O'Brien 

Half Measure. 
St. liouia. H. %. A.0.II1. 
I/atham,3b. 3 2 » 
Name&des. U. Bk. $ cts. 
John Jones.. 1 3 28 00 
17 st^eiB. . . 1,236 2 BOi 
When space is left for black figures : 
Twenty-five yards of fine black silk, bar- 
gain at $1.88, for to-morrow's 

All matter of three columns or more cast 
half measure shall be price and one-half. 

'»3. The following and similar specimens 
indicate what shall be measured as double- 
price matter : _^ ^ ., „,^ 

John Smith $1,000 $1,000 

C, B. & Q 28% 28% 28% 28% 

First Ward George Brown 

"Single line leader boxes shall be meas- 
ured as double-price matter. 

"In harmony with the decision of the 
Joint Standing Committee of June 9, 1896, 
it is agreed that in constructing the scale 
in regard to extra price matter and frac- 
tional slugs, a slug as cast by the machine; 
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shall constitute a standard line for meas- 
urement, and no matter shall be computed 
at a less rate than the product of the ma- 
chine. In Jialf measure all matter com- 
puted at doiiWe price la full measure shall 
be computed at price and one-half. 

CHAIRMAN — ■' Gentlemen, we have 
reached the hour of four. 

MR. MURPHY — Mr. Chairman, I more, 
unless It is going to be an inconvendence 
to some of the gen'tlemen, that we con- 
tieue. 

MR. M'PARLAND — I can get througi 
In three-quarters of an hour. 

CHAIRMAN— Proceed. 

MR. M'PARLAND — I introduce a string 
of dupes here set on the Chicago Inter- 
Oceajn one nig^t of last week. It contains 
38 takes, measuring 53,219 ems. 

MR. WARDMAN — Is this machine set- 
ting? 

MR. M'PARLAND — This is machine set- 
ting. 

. MR. WARDMAN — ^What is the basis of 
that em measurement? That is to say, 
how do you convert it into ems for the 
machine? 

MR. M'PARLAND — ^We measure it. 

MR. WARDMAN^Take the lines? 

MR. M'PARLAND — Yes ; just 'the same 
as yooi did in hand composition. 

MR. WARDMAN — No leads going in ? 

MR. M'PARLAND— No ; not In this. 
There are In some scales. 

MR. WARDMAN — That is the reason I 
asked it, because I noticed that difference. 
MR. Jl'PARLAND— This string measures 
S3, 219 ems. It contains thlrty-eigbt takes 
and the average length' of each take Is 
1,400 ems. Now. if this string were 
measured according to the system in vogue 
at present In New York it would measure 
6,240 ems less, tliat Is, 195 agate lines 
less. I draw your attention first to some 
half measure matter here. The actual 
type face In this half measure matter 
is sixteen agate ems. If an operator was 
to get it In New York he would set it up, 
then go to a lead cutter and cut It, and 
waste Just as much time at the cutter cut- 
ting it as he did in the setting. In Chi- 
cago the operator dumps it on the bank 
and that finishes- his duty. In New York 
the operator would get two prices for it, 
and in Chicago the operator gets three 
prices. Then follow a number of short 
takes, each containing a full-face head. 
In New York the operator would go to a 
full-face machine, at which possibly a 
number of men would be standing, a doiaen 
of them there ahead of him, waiting to 
set tKe Une, and very often waste several 
iminntes'before lie could get his line. In 
Chicago the operator finds these lines al- 
ready set, lying upon Ms take on the 
copy desk, and. while not setting one of 
them, >all of them are measured in his 
string, and lie is credited with the result. 
MR. WARDMAN — They have already 
been charged for? , 

MR. M'PARLAND — Yes. They aife smp- 
plied to Mm. It is a matter of economy for 
the office to do it tbiat way. Then follows 
a little lower down some matter with the 
figures leadered out. In New York that 
would be single price ; in Chicago It is 
price and a half. There is considerable of 
that (matter. Then follows some baseball 
scores set on half measure. In New York 
the operator would set these ball scores 
and cut tJhem, and then get two priees'upon 
the matter as it appears In the paper. 
The operator in Chicago would dump It as 
it comes from his machine. It (being cut 
by the office on time, and as it appears 



in the paper the operator would get three 
prices Then follow a number of real es- 
tate transfers With the descriptions of the 
real estate. In New York It would be a 
single price, and in Chicago it is price and 
a half. Then follow a nrjmber of New York 
bonds set In half measure. In New York 
the operator would follow the usual cus- 
tom, cut it with Ms lead cutter, stack it 
and then be credited wltli two prices. In 
Chicago the operator gets three prices. 

Then follow more tables for which the 
New York operator would get the same 

S rices as in Ohicago: they "would both get 
ouble prices. I call your attention to 
the aimount of extra price matter in that 
string, and it is not an abnormal string. 
We did not ask to have It picked out; we 
simply telegraphed to Ohicago to send us 
a couple of strings. Another string from 
Chicago shows a considerajWe lot of these 
ball scores at two prices in New York and 
in Chicago three prices. This string 
measures 36,000. It has ~33 takes, making 
an average of 1,300 for each take, as com- 
pared "With 1,000 less for a take in New 
York. In this string I call particular at- 
tention to lines containing 16 agate ems 
of type face. Under the OUcago scale 
eac3i line will for purposes of measurement 
be considered 32 ems. 

I call your attention to the last page 
of the Evening Telegram, whldi I will sub- 
mit later. The entire last page In two 
editions daily Is devoted to horse race 
dope. The lines are 10 picas, measuring 
approximately 22 to 23 agate ems. Pre- 
suming that it is 23 ems actual type face, 
it will measure double 23 agate ems; the 
operator would be allowed 46 agate ems. 
Now, under the working of one of these 
sections in the iCOilcago scale, the section 
regarding the introduction of superior 
figures, that operator ta 'Ohlcago would be 
given twice the full length of the slug, 
wtoich is 33 ems, making, say, 64 ems, thus 
getting 64 agates plus 50 for superior 
figures and he would be given 114 as com- 
pared with 46 ems given to the New York 
operator. 

CHAIRMAN— What would he be paid for' 
MR. M'PARLAND— At the rate per thou- 
sand. The rate varies according to the 
amount you set. For 5,000 ems he would re- 
ceive 13 cents a thousand; for 6,000 ems, 
1^% cents; it Increases proportionately' 10 
cents for each thousand, but actually re- 
duces the rate in proporUon as it gets 
higher. 

MR. WARDMAN — Reduces the average. 

MR. M'PARLAND — ^Yes. Now, I want to 
call your attention to the way these Chi- 
cago rules would work under the system of 
measurement taking one of the regular dally 
papers of this city— taking the Journal of 
last Monday. This fractional slug plays a 
very great part In the Chicago scale. Now, 
a fractional' slug, for the purposes of argu- 
ment, can be considered as being standards 
of thirds, quarters, halves, fourths and 
sixths. Under the New York scale air those 
fractional slugs would be cut by the oper- 
ator, stacked up and certainly when they 
were less than half of type face it would 
take considerably longer than to set them, 
and at the conclusion of his work he would 
at the utmost be paid two prices. In Chi- 
cago the operator on slugs of one-third type 
face, presuming the type. face was tabular 
matter, other than plain work, on a third 
measure he would be paid four and a half 
prices, on quarter measure he would be paid 
six prices, on sixth measure he would be 
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paid niae prices, on half measure he would 
be paid three prices. 

CHAIRMAN — Just one question. Does 
tihat 53,000 string represent a strialffht 
measarement, or are those extras included 
in the 53.000 string? 

MR. M'PARLAND — They are all in- 
cluded. 

CHAIRMAN — On extra measurements 
hoiw much does it amount to? I want to 
know whether the man set 53,000 of actual 
matter in that time, or whether he set 
46,000 and some iwas ctoarged double on ac- 
count of it. In New York iwCien you say 
double price you mean merely it took twice 
a« long and therefore cost the office double 
price. 

MR. M'PARLAND— First of all, you 
objected to our standard of competency. 
Tou said it was lower than in other cities. 

CHAIRMAN — We did not call it a 
standard of competency, we said it was a 
standard of inoompetency. 

MR. M'PARLAND — iSiat is merely a 
play on words. The fact remains you re- 
ferred to standards of competency. . 

MR. WARDMAN — On straigiat mater? 

MR. M'PARLAND — Yes; on straight 
matter. 

CHAIRMAN — What I want to find out, 
Mr. McParland, is this : How much actual 
type without frills did that man set? Not 
what he charges extra for, but what was 
Ihls straight product, in order that we may 
compare the Chicago man's straight product 
with the Neiw York man's stralght'pro- 
idiuct. That would he set up in N«w York 
no matter how many dlflEerent kinds of 
measurements there lw«re. 

MR. M'PARLAND — I aim showing you that 
your present system of setting type in New 
York is utterly Impossible under Chicago 
prices. 

CHAIRMAN — iWe are not asking for Chi- 
cago prices. 

MR. M'PARLAND — But I. am showing yon 
that in New York they are 'nowhere as com- 
pared -with Chicago. 

CHAIRMAN — That is what I want you to 
demonstrate by the string. 

MR. M'PARLAND — I cannot demonstrate 
it in the string, but I will demonstrate it 
further on in my own way, using that to 
illustrate It. Now on the foot of the first 
and second columns of the Journal on Mon- 
day there is a table measuring 92 agate ems 
across. If your foreman was trying to de- 
termine what his operator's proper aver- 
age was, about the best he would give that 
operator would be about two prices on each 
line making 184 ems. Now there are 
seven fractional slugs in that table. Under 
the Chicago system of measurement It 
would be seven times 32, making 224 ems, 
double price on that, maiklng 448 ems, and 
in the lines where superior figures are it 
would be fifty more ems added to it, making 
for the total line 498 ems, as against 184 
allowed m New York. On the opposite 
oaee vou have a box partially set on tne 
machine, and in connection with these boxes 
I want to say that the system of setting 
advertisements in New York on machmes 
cannot properly figure in a string set by an 
operator as compared with Chicago stringB, 
because in Chicago they do not set display 
ads by piece; they couldn't; If they set ads. 
by piece the Chicago operator would be 
niaklng $60, $70 and $80 a week But ap- 
plying that scale to New York, on the last 
ioluaSi of the second page are a serl^ of 
amusement, advertisements. Each "ne of 
those amusements advertisements would be 
doSble i^ice plus 50 ems. Allowing 82 agate 
ems to the line, that would measure 104 



ems. The best an operator would get here 
from a foreman would be 32 agate ems. On 
the opposite page there are two more ads., 
both in boxes. Under the Chicago scale of 
prices they would get double price for every 
box, and in addition they would get 50 ems 
extra for the lines in which full face Is in- 
serted. On the fifth page in an ad. of 
Siegel-Cooper's, measuring about eght ems 
across, set In nonpareil. There is exactly 16 
ems of type face in these lines, and in Chi- 
cago the operator would be paid for twice 
16, maMng 32, plus '50 ems, because there is 
full face in It, making 82 ems. On the next 
page the Essex Sugar ad. would be all 
double price, and a great part of it would 
be charged 50 ems extra on each line. The 
same thing would apply to the O'Neill- 
Adams Company ad. 

MR. SCOTT — Mr. McParland, may I in- 
terrupt for a moment to make it clear 
to the members of the board that in the 
strings submitted there are no exhibits of 
any part of any display ad. The ads are 
set on time, not on the machine, in Chi- 
cago, aren't they? 

MR. M'PARLAND— When they are set 
on the machine ''ey are set on time. 

CHAIRMAN— "What is the time scale 
you have told us about — i$27 a week? 

MR.MCPABLAND— Yes, but if an oper- 
ator is put on time to set ads on the ma- 
chine he is paid at the rate he has estab- 
lished as an onerator. 

CHAIRMAN- We pay $30 here. 

MR. WARDMAN — This is aside from the 
main question. 

MR. M'PARLAND — You have com- 
plained, first, that our standard of com- 
petency is too low as compared with Chi- 
cago. You have claimed your operators 
here are not setting as much as other 
cities. We are showing that yon don't 
allow us to. , ^ i 

CHAIRMAN — We have asked you to 
show that and you don't show it. You in- 
troduce these conditions which are arti- 

MR. WARDMAN — We do not maintain 
that a competency scale in New York shall 
be determined by difficult matter. We 
maintain, and any fair-minded man must 
maintain, that the competency test shall be 
applied under prescribed conditions that 
are favorable. Now, then, as to your 
piece scale rate, as I understand it, what 
your complaint is about the machines is 
that under our present system the fast 
operators on the machines do not get 
enough compensation for the services they 
perform. Is it not? . 

MR. M'PABLAND-jNo; you lose sight en- 
tirely of the fact we are trying to prove to 
you. You get your type set for less than 
you should get it set for; that you force 
matter to Ibe set on the machines that 
should not be set on the machines; that 
the operator in Chicago is getting moie 
money for less service than is rendered 
here in New York ; that, while your product 
here may be less, the work you give the 
operator to do hefe is more than he Is re- 
qiilred to do in Chicago. 

MR. WARIDMAN— Let me ask you this 
question: But if the display ads. which 
cannot be set upon the machines— 

MR. M'PARIM.ND— Under that scale? 

iMR. WARDMAN— Or any scale. 

MR. M'PARLAND— Yes. 

.MR WAEiDMAN— Were set on a time 
scale,' then the setting of news matter and 
similar matter on the machine is. really a 
separate question. 
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MR. M'PIARDAND— It is not so in tlie 
New York offices. 

IME. WAiRiDMAN— I am talting of a ques- 
tion; it is a separate question, what tlie 
men do and wliat they eould do. 

MR. M'PAELIAND— Yes. 

MR. WABDMAN— Tliat was ail. 

iMR. M'PARUAND— And ilglit on that 
point, wliere you speak of a standard oi 
competency, you placed infinite stress, con- 
siderable stress, upon the fact that the 
standard of competency in Chicago was -a 
continuous performance; that they were not 
required to set 32,000 ems one night; they 
had to set It right along. , ^ 

MR. WARDMAN— I tried to make that 
clear. I think the purport of what I want- 
ed to present is probably clear In the minds 
of the Board that the competency test, 
while it is a continuous performance. It is a 
continuous performance on favorable mat- 
ter, not on unfavorable inatter. 

CHAIRMAN— Well, It would not matter 
as to the character of the matter, be- 
cause, if It is based upon their i>ayments'as 
this output is, it is figured In. 

MR. M'PARLAND — There is the point. 
That output is not based on the run of mat- 
ter that you will have in New York. 

CHAIRMAN— iThe payment is. You 
would not get a run of matter like that on 
a New York morning newspaper. 

MR. M'PARLAND— You would if you set 
the ads. by hand. 

CHAIRMAN— Not on a morning newspa- 
per. We never have more than an average 
of twenty columns of display advertising in 
a morning newspaper, and not more than 20 
per cent of that is machine type. 

MR. M'PARLAND — But you ihave all 
kinds of -wait ads. and changed ads., ads. 
brought in and torn to pieces and reset 
again on the machine. 

CHAIRMAN- Machines only set body 
type. 

MR. SCOTT— Here is the point, Mr. 
Seitz ; You conceded this morning you 
measured all the madhine type that wa« 
set as single price and all the advertise- 
ments set as single .pirice. 

CHAIRMAN— Precisely. 

MR. SCOTT— And we' have endeavxjred to 
point out to you the unfairness of a system 
of measurement of that sort, and we show 
you that in lOhicago, where they have the 
piece system, that they measure all those 
extra prices, audi that it is a determining 
factor In fixing the miniimum as It should 
be. 

ME. MAXWELL — ^Well. I understood 
that Mr. McParland's Idea was on account 
of the figures quoted from the respective 
Western cities to show that those large 
strings that we heard so much about are 
not so large as they would seem ; that they 
are made up to a great extent of extra al- 
lowances of various kinds that our men 
don't get here. 

MR. M'PARLANI>-It was in part. 

CHAIRMAN- He ought to make that 
clear. Tlhat la one of the things I was 
driving at. 

MR. M'PARLAND— That is only in part 
clear. I want to show you by these 
strings that the matter on which the 
average operator devotes Ihalf his time in 
the regular New York newspaper ofCice is 
not recognized in this string at all and 
only appears In the average string set in 
these cities under time work. 

MR. SCOTT— It seems to me this Is the 
point Mr. Seltz wants answered; the fact 
that thU string under the New York sys- 



tem of measurement ^tould be reduced 
6,000 ems. . ^ ^ ^ 

C1-I-4IR.MAX— That is what I want to 
find out. „ „^^ 

MR SCOTT— There are 6,000 ems ol 
extra price matter on this string whlcli, 
under your system, would not share ij 
the extra price. i,. x ,r«/v™, 

CHAIRMAN— And therefore that 58,000 
■would come down to 47,000. 

■MR. iSCOTT-Yes. . 

CH UR-MAN— That is wnet we are after. 
That would come flown Lo forty-sevcii, 
and you ask for 22,.t00. 

MR. M'PARLAND— Yes. _ 

CHAIRiM'AN-nAnd that was set in six 
and a half hou^s against our seven and 

MR.' M'PARLAND — It does not state 

^"chairman— That is the time in Chi 

''"mR. M'PARLAND— That Is the mini- 
mum time. , 

■MR WILSON — But we have shown that 
everything possible Is done to enhance the 
efficiency of the machine. „ ., ,„ 

CHAIRMAN — Admit all that, and re- 
duced to Its lowest terms you will find yon 
srre still about 6,000 ems below the stanfl- 

ME. MAXWELL — That Ihas no bearing 
on it. . , 

MR. M'PARLAND — ^There is no number 
of Ifours stated; It might have taken ten 
hours to set this string. ,,.. ^ , 

CHAIRMAN — It does 'have this hearing 
on it, Mr. Maxwell, that whether the tune 
employed under a time scale as a day's 
work is the basis of your minimum figure- 
In other words, we have seven and a half 
hours' composition liere; you say 22,500 
ems is a standard of competency, and then 
we show you that in a Chicago office, 
eliminating the. extra charges, that in six 
hovu:s and a lialf a man set up 47,000 ems. 
There is an hour to the advantage of the 
Chicago office In determining and overcom- 
ing the advantage. 

ME. MAXWELL — But tli s string does 
not show It was set in six and a half hours. 

CHAIRMAN — But he should show us a 
six-and-a-!half-hour string. 

-MR. M'PARLAND— I am showing you 
the exhibit tjhey sent us. 

CHAIRMAN — ^But you can't establish 
anjrthing but that. 

MR. M'PARLAND — I can establish all 
I set out to do, that to compare the out- 
put of a machine and the competency 
exacted of an operator In • 'Chicago is a 
totally different thing from the amount of 
output establl^ed for that operator in 
New York. 

CHAIRMAN— Well, I think myself under 
tihe basis toi this proposed scale it is 
totally diferent, almost totally. 

MR. M'PAEiLAND — Exactly. We asked 
you to establl^ one basis In New York 
and you quoted Ohlcago as proof that we 
should establish a hl^er basis than the 
one we set. 

ME. WAEDMAN— A hlgheir basis, but 
not on the present New York arrangement 

CHAIEMAN— Your comiparisons do not 
compare; that Is our complaint. We are 
not attacking the accuracy of your figures. 
We are merely telling you you do not 
compare. We are not going into the 
merits of the case at all. What this Board 
wants to find out In all fairness Is whether 
or not a string of 53,000 ems In Chicago 
was 33,000 ems In New York and we find 



It "was 47,000 ems in New York. We liave 
got that far. 

MR. M'PARLAND— Yes, sir. 

CHAIKMAN — Now, to be further assured, 
we ougbt to know , whether that was set to 
six and a half hours, seven and a half 
hours or eight and a half hours. 

MR. M'PARLAND— I want to say that 
has nothlngto do with what I am proposing 
to show, we are talking of a standard of 
competency per hour. 

CHAIRMAN — iBut you have not shown us> 
that. 

MR. M'PARLAND — I have shown you ini 
Chicago they demand 3,200 ems per hour. 

CHAIRMAN — But you have not shown 
what this string represents In the way of 
ems per hour. 

MR. M'PARLAND— Why should I? WhaJ 
bearing would It have ? 

CHAIRMAN — It would have a consider* 
able bearing. If rtJhat man set 53,000 ems 
In nine houd:s, it might have been down to 
a low standard. 

MR. M'PARLAND— I don't put this In 
as an exhibit showing a low or a high 
amount of work. 

CHAIRMAN — Then 1 don't see where it 
serves the purpose. 

MR. McPARLAND — It serves the pur- 
pose of illustrating the system of meas- 
urement and showing you that a thousand 
ems in New York is not a thousand ems 
in Chicago. 

CHAIRMAN — We are perfectly willing 
to admit that, but will you tell us what 
relation a thousand ems in Chicago has to 
a thousand ems in New York? 

MR. McPARLAND — Because you ask us 
to increase the standard of competency. 

CHAIRMAN — No, we asked you to main- 
tain a standard of competency. What you 
are doing is to reduce the standard. 

MR. McPARLAND — We set a standard 
In this scale and Mr. Wardman attacked 
it as a monstrosity. Now we are trying 
to prove to you that that standard Is very 
high. 

CHAIRMAN — But you don't do it. 

MR. McPARLAND — I think we do. Mr. 
Wardman compared it with the Chicago 
standard. We show that the Chicago 
standard obtained under conditions that 
do not obtain in New York. 

MR. SOCKTT— It seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, this point should be made clear and 
I think the chairman himself understands 
that the question of competency of 22,000 
ems ^ould be based on absolutely straight 
matter. ^-. . , j/u^.* 

CHAIRMAN'— We do not object to tnat. 

MR. SCOTT— That if you are going to 
base It on tabular matter you should 
measure it according to the piece scale. 

MR. WARDMAN— AdmittwJ. 

CHAIRMAN-We do not dispute .that at 
111 but iwe say he hasn't done it. tie 
has not given us the length of time it took 

^r!" M'piRTLAT^D-What figure does 

^''chairman— It cuts a very important 

^^R M'PARLAND— We have shown yon 
a thousand ems in Chicago is not a thou- 
sand ems in New York. That is all we 
started out to show. . 

CHAIRMAN— Well, I do not see it. 

MR SCOTT-You 'will concede it so/ar 
as charging lor the extra price matter is 

*" ChIiRMAN-Ycs; I concede that but 
he^ in New York a man will set that in 

%R.^'PA^LANI>-rhen we bave shown 
you, ti>C I think, by these strings that the 



average that you gave for each man of the 
World, if measured according to the Chi- 
cago system of measurement, would be 
considerably larger than what you stated, 
some four thousand. 

CHAIRMAN- It amounted to about 36,- 
000 a day here, as against 47,000 there. 

MR. M'PARLAND— But you measui-e it 
according to one system and this is 
measured according to another. 

CHAIRMAN— No, I have eliminated' your 
extra prices. That is 47,000 ems of actual 
type as it would appear in New York. If 
that Tvas measured in the World com^ 
posing room it would be 47,000 ems actual 
type. Now was it set In six and a half 
or seven and a half hours? 

MR. M'PARLAND— That is not imr 
portant. 

CHAIRMAN— That is what I want to 
get at. 

MR. WARDMAN— It is a very important 
point for the benefit of the Board in 
settling this question. 

MR. M'PARLAND— We can get that, as 
far as that is concerned, but the point is 
this, that in Mr. Wardman's office and in 
these averages he submitted here, there is 
matter included 'in the 36,000 that would 
be charged two, three, four and possibly 
five or six prices. 

MR. WARDMAN— Tlhat is all true. 
CHAIRMAN — ^We do not dls.pute that at 
all. There are no two opinions about thait. 
■MR. McPARLAND — ^That is the whole ob- 
ject of my being produced heie as a witness. 
CHAIRMAN— But 'that does not prove 
anything. 

MR. MAXWELL— It only proves one thing, 
Mr. Seitz, and that is where the Ohdcago 
proprietor thinks he is getting 53,000 he Is 
not. 

MR. WARDMAN— He probably knows 
what he is getting. That is, he, of course, 
knows this system of 'measurement. But 
what this shows is that 53.000 ems in Chi- 
cago, as spoken of, does not represent what 
we call 53,000 ems. 

MR. MAXWELL — I know, but it Is the 
same thing exactly as if he was buying a 
yard of woollen goods out there and getting 
it for a certain price and that yard con- 
sisted of 30 inches, and the man In New 
York is buying it for a couple of cents more, 
but is getting 36 Inones. 

MK. CABVALHO— I think that can be 
threshed out by the board. 

(The two strings are admitted and marked 
Pi inters' Exhbiit B-28 and B-29.) 

On motion, adjourned to Friday, June 14, 
1907, at 10 o'clock a. m. 



FIFTH D^Y-MORNINiG SESSION. 

New York, June 14, 1907. 
Met pursuant to adjournment. 

The Chairman called the Board to order. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the 
last meeting and they were approved . as 
read. 

The 'minutes of the official stenographer 
were corrected. 

OHAIRMANr-I would like to have the 
following table put in as in a way cor- 
rectin" the miuu'tea. Mr. Maxwell asked 
me at the last session how the present 
World payroll compared with the payroll 
under the hand system, and I made an 
error in stating the total number of pages 
now printed. I probably said 412, when 
the comparison shows 304 when measured 
against the first week of June in 1891. 
I therefore put in the following table to 
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cover all the points raised by Mr. Max- 
well: 
WORLJ) COMPOSING? ROOM EBCORIDS, 

1891'— 1907. 
Coiup&siUK room payroll, first 

week in June, 1891 $6,475 

1891, pages printed D. ana S..138 
1391, pages printed Evening... 38 

Total 176 

First week in June, 1907 9,009 

Maintenance of linotype ma- 
chines ' 1,344 

$10,353 
1907, pages printed D. and S. .192 
1907, pages printed Evening. ..112 

Total .' 304 

ME. WAEDMAN — Before you go on with 
your argument, I would like to ask Mr. Mc- 
Parland a question on cross-examination, to 
keep it together, as this record closed with 
his testimony. Mr. McParland, in your tes- 
timony, you state that there is one news- 
paper in Chicago that is strictly on a time 

MR. M'PAELAND — Yes. 

MR. WAEDMAN— What is that newspa- 
per? 

MR. M'PARLAND— The Chicago Ameri- 
can. 

ME. WAEDMAN— What is the scale? 

ME. M'PARLAND— The scale now, I be- 
lieve, is $27 a week for day work, $30 for 
night work and $30 for the lobster shift. 

ME. WAEDMAN— The same for the lob- 
ster shift ? 

ME. M'PAELAND— Yes; but the day shift 
and night shift have a seven and a half 
hour day with a half hour for lunch. The 
lobster shift has a seven hour day with a 
half hour for lunch. 

MR. WARDMAN— What Is the competency 
test? 

MR. M'PARLAND— The same as the oth- 
er papers — 3,200 ems per hour. 

ME. -SCOTT— While Mr.' McParland Is 
here, the publishers requested the repre- 
sentatives of the Unlion to give them an 
idea as to the time occupied in setting the 
strings submitted in Chicago. We have 
telegraphed to Chicago and received a re- 
ply, which I will ask Mr. McParland to ex- 
plain to the Board. 

ME. M'PAELAND— We telegraphed to 
the president of the Union, from whom we 
received the strings, to send us the actual 
time consumed in setting the strings, 'ihe 
reply is : 

"James J. Murphy, 

"President Typographical Union No. 6, 
"74 Lafayette street, New York. 

"Tribune string, 5,600 per hour. 

"Inter-Ocean string about 7,000 per hour." 

That would give you an average on the 
Interocean string of 12 1-7 cents a thousand, 
and on the Tribune string it would give you 
an average 

ME. WAEDMAN — Convert those strings 
into hours. That was the question asked — 
How many hours did it take to set each 
string? 

MR. M'PARLAND — The Inter-Ocean 
string, allowing that there was 47,000 exm 
in it, would be a])proximately six and 
three-quarter hours. 

MR. WAEDMAN— Six and a half. 

iME. WIDSON'-Yes, practically six and 
a half hours. 

OHAIRMAN— That is practically what I 
said. 

ME. M'PARLAND — What is that? 

CHAIRMAN— I stated that they would 
do a very large day's work in an hour 



less than #ou would do a large day's:, 
■work. . , - 

ME. M'PAELAND — ^Yes, sir; that was 
the rejoinder you made, but it was not 
well founded. 

CHAIRMAN— This would seem to prove 
it. 

MR. McPAELAND — ^Because yon don't 
have anything like that class of work 
here as a general proposition, jiust as yoa 
stated yourself. The strings, such as I 
showed 5'ou, are so exceptional In New 
York that they would^ be classed as im- 
possible. 

MR. WILSON- You must remember, 
Mr. Seitz, that the way in which the 
takes are cut and dnmpod makes a great 
differemce. An allowance of at least an 
hour should be made for that in favor 
of the Chicago operator. 

CHAIRMAN— I think I also ought to 
snDpIement. You might insert this apfter 
my correction, after the other. I ought 
to mention that in 1891 there were no 
pictures in the paper, and now we wi.i 
average easily, in the evening paper, two 
pages of pictures a day, and the Sunday 
hal ordijiarily ab<™t "3 columns of pl(^ 
tures in it, hasn't it? About 300 columns 
are reading matter and about 175 are pic- 
tures, which is an important factor In tne 
matter of keeping down mir typesetting 
payroll in any per cent you might rnake 
with the 1891 period. Just add that to 
that little table. „, , _. ^_ „. 

MR SCOTT — Mr. Chairman, when we 
adiourned at the last session, Mr. Car- 
™rho said that he would bring a more 
definite statement regarding the system by 
which they arrived at the $32 rate per page. 
I Irill ask you, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Car. 
valhoJs prepared to present that statement 

ME. CARVALHO— The rate of $32 a 
uage was made by dividing the number ol 
pases printed into the total wage cost of 
comnosition. This does not take into con- 
sideration the rental of the linotype, cost 
of Bght, power and maintenance and other 
expenses incidental to the conduct of the 
room. It does not take into consideration 
the overset and killed matter, but it does 
take into consideration in making up the 
number of pages the comic, which consisS 
of four pages wholly of cuts, and no comr 
position, the magazine, which is mainly 
cuts, and the cuts and Jllustrations in the 
paper, which I should think would come 
very close, although not entirely up to the 
overset and killed matter. . 

MR. SCOTT— Mr. Carvalho, are you at 
all familiar with the details of the work in 
the composing room? 

MR. CARVALHO — ^Well, I know some* 
thing of the work in the composing room. 

MR. SCOTT — Do you know that some of 
these pages that you have submitted here 
require more time in their make-up, or as 
much time as it would to set a complete 
page? 

MR. CARVALHO — The comic doesn't go 
into the composing room at all, does it? 

MR. SCOTT — I refer to your magazine 
section. 

MR. CAEVALHO— I do not think so. 

MR. SCOTT — That for some of these 
illustrations, the matter has to be set 
twice and run around them? 

■MR. CARVALHO— Yes. 

MR. SCOTT — No allowance was made for 
that? 

MR. CARVALHO— No. 

MR. SCOTT — Is there any allowance 
made for any job work done in your com* 
posing room? 



^„^% CAEVALHO— These figures are made 
^L-f ?v,?*,^'!,,°' twenty-two weets, and I 
aon t think there was much job work done 
prior to a few weeks ago. 
that?' '^^*^^'^~^°° are. not positive about 

MR. CARVALHO— I am not, no, sir. 
MR. SCOTT — Does this coyer amy of the 
work done by the Hearst Syndicate, work 
ror other papers, such as setting type and 
■proofs? 

MK. CARVALHO— The cost, as I said 
was the total cost of composition in the 
office. 

MR. SCOTT— Well, . you concede then 
that a great deal of the work may have 
been done there, or a considerable of the 
work, iwihlch does not appear in either the 
American or Evening Journal. 

MR. CARVALHO — Proportionately, a 
very small amount of work. 

MR. SCOTT— Proportionately, of course, 
because there is a great deal of work done 
for the papers .fhemsedves. 

MR. WILSON— How do you differentiate 
your overset, Mr. Carvalho? 

MR. CARVALHO— I don't take into con- 
sideration t!he overset, as I stated, because 
we have no dupes In tbe office. But the 
cuts and' the comic and the cuts in the 
magazine, as I said before, in actual num- 
ber of columns, come very near to the 
amount of overset and killed matter. 

MR. SCOTT — Will you give, in a gen- 
eral way, an idea oif the amount of over- 
set and killed matter in the Journal In a 
week? 

MR. CARVALHO — I am informed that 
there is a difference in a week of about 
15 coaoimns between the cuts and illustra- 
tions, etc., and the amount of overset and 
killed, and that on that basis, df the over- 
set and Mlled had been included Jm place 
of the cuts, Jt would have reduced the 
cost to $31. That is all approximate, how- 
ever. 

MR. WILSON — In figuring the cost per 
page you figure in the overset? 

MR. CARVATJHO — I didn't say that. In 
the $31 page approximately the overset and 
killed would be figured in, but not in the 
$32 page. 

SIB. WILSON— Yes, that Is w!hat I 
meant. 

MB. SOOITT— Mr. Chairman, we offer 
copies of the other papers of the same date 
as the papers that we offered at our last 
session — the Morning World of April 12th,, 
shelving 90 columns of ads ; the Morning 
Telegraph, with 62%: the New York Press, 
with 36 ; New York Times, with 57 ; the 
Law Journal, with 53%; the Tribune, with 
29% ; the Herald, wlUi 64% ; the Journal 
of Commerce, with 27 ; the .Morning Sun, 
with 41% ; the New York American, -with 
48 : the BJvenlng Mail, with 43% ; the 
Globe, with 94%; tlie Brooklyn Eagle, with 
80 ; the Brooblyn Times, with 39% ; the 
Brooklyn Citizen, with 28, and the Stand- 
ard-Union, with 55 columns. 

(Said papers were received In evidence 
as Eshlbft C-1 to C-6.) 

M'R. SCOTT — We also offer in evideBce 
a letter from the superintendent of the 
composing room of the Morning Telegrapi, 
dated June 12, 1907, addressed- to Mr. F. 
L. McCann, the chairman of the Telegraph 
Chapel, which reads as follows : 

"Responding to your request for average 
cost per thousand ems, oased on wages 
paid composing room etaployes for week 
ending Wednesday, May 22, 1907, I submit 
the following : 
"Machine composition, 2,760,618 ems. 
"Wages, Including proofreading, correct- 
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ing, copy cutter, two machinists and helper 
and proof press- boy and man melting 
metal, $663.04. 
"Average cost per thousand, 24 cents. 
"AdvertlBiing composition, 1,094,016 ems. 
"Wages, including -roofreading. $233.66. 
'Average cost per thousand, 21.36 cents. 
'Total composition, 3,854,634 ems. 
"Average cost, including superintendence, 
makeup and errand boys, that is. the entire 
payroll, 34% cents per thousand. 
"JOHN H. DBfLANBY. Superintendent." 
MB. WARDMAN — It gives no figures as 
to the cost .of the operation of the ma- 
chines, etc., merely the wages? 

MR. SCOTT — It gives flie wages — the 
composing room payroll, not the rental of 
the machines or the cost of the gas. In. 
this connection we will call as a witness 
Mr. McCann, chairman of the office, who 
is thoroughly familiar with the details in 
that office, and we shall ask Mr. McCann 
to give his evidence without questioning on 
our part, but subject, of course, to inter- 
ruption by questions by the counsel and 
members of the Board'. 

MB. M'CANN — Mr. Scott has placed in 
evidence a statement from Mr. Delaney, 
mechanical superintendent of the Morning 
Telegraph, which goes to prove that the 
scale of prices and rules of the Union are 
not Tesponsible for the extravagant figures 
whldh Mr. Seltz has quoted, as the same 
rules prevail in both offices, and the amount 
of composition produced per man is the 
same — 4,500 ems per hour per man. Mr, 
Delaney's figures showing the cost of pro- 
ducing a thousand ems included' the salary 
of the superintendent of the mechanical 
llepartmenit, foreman of fthe icomposing 
room, <:opy cutter, two machinists, one 
helper, four boys, proofreaders, make-ups, 
ad. men — ^In fact, every one on the payroll 
of the composing room, including subs and 
extras. Mr. Seltz claims that It costs him 
85 cents per 1,000 ems to set display ad- 
vertising. It costs the Telegrapli 21.36 
cents per 1,000 ems. He says It costs 98 
cents per 1,000 to set display advertising, 
but that he !had deducted 13% cents for 
proofreadlne and loss of matenal* The 
Morning Telegiraph figures of 21.36 includes 
proofreading. Mr. Seltz claims that it cost 
him 65 cents per 1,000 ems to set tois paper, 
that is, lumping the ads. and straight com- 
position. It icosts the Telegraph 34% cents 
per 1,000. Willi the exception of two 
men, every one employed in the composing 
room of the Morning Telegraph reeeivea 
above the scale — the two men receiving $27 
per week for work during the daytime. 

Up to two years ago the composition for 
the iMomdng Telegraph was set by tbe 
Sibley Comlpany at a contract price of 33 
cents per 1,000 ems, read and corrected. 
This did not inclnde display matter in 
advertisements, but did Inotade the straight 
matter in advertisements. Sibley paid his 
men more than the Union scale, one oper- 
ator i-eeeiving $33 per week. Later the 
Morning Telegraph decided to do its own 
proofreading, and: the .Sdlbley Company con- 
tracted to Set the paper for 27 cents per 
1,000 ems. The mechanical superiptendent 
of the paper convinced the publisher that 
it wouW be dbeaiier to set their o.wn com^ 
position, with the result that they installed 
a plant of macbines. At this time Rogowski 
maxlle a proposition to the Telegraph to set 
the paper, straight matter and display ad- 
vertising, for 44 cents per 1,000 ems. The 
Morning Telegraph is at present producing 
its own composition at 9% cents per 1,000 
ems less than this figure. 



iTlhe otter day I stated that the New Yorli 
Tribune produced eomposltiou, read and 
coi-rected, for 50 cents ■per 1,000 ems. As 
a matter of fact, the Tnitoune will set lino- 
type matter, 8 point and less, for 35 cents 
per 1,000 ems, read and corrected; 10 point, 
iO cents per 1,000 ems, and 12 point for 
50 cents ii>er 1,000 ems. 

JWK SeCKTr— .llhat, Mr. CJhairman, con- 
cludes the ease for the Union. 

CHAIBMA;N-HMr. Wardlmau. 

ME. WARDMAN— Both Mr. Scott and I 
are so anxious to hasten the presentation 
of this case that I shall go taXo the testi- 
mony of yesterday rather briefly. I have 
not had a chance to analyze all of it, nor 
any considerable part of It, as I did not 
get the minutes until yesterday afternoon 
and could not get at them until late last 
night. I will take up, howeyer, the new 
figures and percentages which Mr. Scott 
has sabmitted as to the increased cost of 
living. In his argument he has made sev- 
eral allegations as to things that we main- 
tain, whereas we have mot maintained any 
such thing as he attributes to us. He has 
also fallen into a confusion as' to dates. 
The figures rwhich we submit covering the 
cost of actual food consumed by a family 
of the average income of $835 a year did 
not go up to and incluailng 1904, as Mr. 
Scott maintained, but went up to and in- 
cluding 1905. Mr. Scott has said that It is 
very significant that we have not submit- 
ted any argument heretofore in answer to 
a later bulletin of figures, showing the 
percentage increases of the cost of some 
of the wholesale articles in December, 
1906, over 1904. We tried to make it very 
clear that we did not use these figures, 
because they are nnusable. We showed 
the actual cost of food consumed by the 
average up to and including 190Q. We 
showed how absolutely impossible it is to 
take Mr. Scott's figures of the increased 
price of wholesale articles, and show what 
that mean®, unless you show the quantities 
of those articles consumed by the families, 
and there are no official figures obtainable 
covering the period of 1906. At the time 
that we submitted the actual figures show- 
ing the real cost of food consumed by a 
family I prepared a table w!h4ch I said I 
would submit as an exhibit. I have Tvlth- 
held that table, along with some of the 
other exhibits, until the last for the pur- 
pose of convenient reference. I iwill ask 
that this particular table go into the min- 
utes of i&e proceedings for fear that it 
might be lost or overlooiked in the great 
mass of exhibits which both sides have 
submitted. Now it is not a fact, as Mr. 
Scott has chargefli, that we have declined 
to state vphat the increased cost of food is 
for a family. We have proved by' these 
figures that the cost of food had increased 
between 1890, 1891, 1892 and 1893 up to 
1905 to such an extent tlmt the percentage 
increase of an average income of $835 i» 
3% per cent. It Is not true ^at we 
waived aside the increase of rent, or that 
we Vfiaived aside the increase of clothing 
or of fuel or of light. The table which I 
prepared at that time toot the same in- 
crease In the cost of rent, of fuel and 
li^t. The figures which I used show a 
higher percentage than the figures which 
the Government used covering the p^rlodi 
quoted by Mi-. Scott. Comparing 1906 with 
1903 the Government shows an Increase in 
the cost of food actually consumed of 
only seven and a fraction per cent. But I 
took an average of 1890, 1891, 1892 and 
1893 as being more fair than the single 
period of 1893, and my percentage for 



that iperiod showed an Increase of 9 per 
cent as compared with tihe Government 
showing of seven and a fraction. I want 
to quote here the jmge of the Bureau of 
Labor, Bulletin No. 65, on which It shows 
its percentage is 7.7. It is on pages 184 
and 185. Tlie paragraph reads: 

"The average for food, wei^ted ac- 
cording to family consumption, was, in 
1905, 9.8 'per cent higher than in 1890; 8.3 
per cent higher than in 1891; 10.3 per cent 
higher than in 1892, and 7.7 per cent 
higher than In 1803." 

Because there were no weighted averages 
on rent, and because there were no weight- 
ed averages on fuel and clothes, I allowed 
9 -per cent Increa'Fe for all of tbose Items, 
just as I allowed 9 per cent increase in 
the cost of food, and the reduction of 
those figures, as tihey will show in this 
table submitted in the record, shows that 
the actual increase In the cost of food, 
rent, fuel and clothes is 5.4648 per cent of 
his income. The table follows: 

Actual cost of food in the North Atianlte 
States for the family of the actual income 
of 1835. 

1890 $330.35 

1891 333.26 

1892 329.70 

1893 337.13 

1894 332.34 

1895 315.50 

1896 313.23 

1897 312.91 

1898 319.0S 

1899 321.31 

1900 324.80 

1901 338.10 

1902 356.83 

1903 356.54 

1904 1 360.70 

1905 362.00 

Actual increase in money : 

1905 over 1890 $32.00 

1905 over 1891 29.00 

1905 over 1«92 32.00 

1905 over 1893 25.00 

1905 over 1894 42.00 

1905 over 1895 46.50 

1905 over 1896 49.00 

Average actual cost of living for 1890-93, 
$332.61. 

Actual increase in money for 1905 over 
average of 1890-93, $29.39. 

This amount is 9 per cent increase in 
actual cost of food over the average cost 
of 1890-93. 

And this amount is 3% per cent of an 
income of $835. 



Food expenditures are a jrercentage of 
all expenditures (not of income), varying 
with In come, as follows: 

Per Cent of AH 
Classified Income. Expenditures. 

$200 to $300 50.85 

400 to 500 46.88 

800 to 900 41.37 

1,200 36.45 

So that the increased percentage of the 
compositor's Income of $1,200 (and move) 
spent for food Is still less than 3% per 
cent. 

Cost of living expenditures for family of 
"normal Income"— $600 to $800— by percent- 
ages: 

Food 42,54 

Rent 12.95 

Fuel 4.19 

Light 1.06 

Clothing 14.04 

74.68 
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(Of expenditures, not income.) 
Income, $835; total expenditures for all 
purposes, $768, Then expenditures are 02 
per cent of Income, and 75 per cent (74.68) 
of 92 per cent equals 69 per cent. If rent, 
fuel, clothes, etc., have increased as much 
as food, then the poor man's cost of living 
has increased 9 per cent of 69 per cent, or 
6.21 per cent of income for them all. For 
famines of $1,200 income the expenditure 
on cost of living is 12 per cent less of total 
expenditures than the 75 per cent used in 
the Goverimient tahle for an "average" 
family. The expenditure for cost of living 
of a $1,200 man's family is 66 per cent of 
the total. If his expenditures are 92 per 
cent of Ihia income (as :high as that of the 
family of lower income), then his cost of 
living (food, rent, clothes, light and fuel) 
is 66 per cent of 92 per cent, or 60.72 per 
cent of his income. A 9 per cent increase 
In the cost of all of these items would 
ta]£e 9 per cent of 60.72 i>er cent of his In- 
come, or 5.46 per cent of his income. 

MK. WABDMAN — Now it is true, that 
these figures do not go beyond 1905. 

MH. WILSON— What about rent? 

MR. WAR0MAN— It Is all in. 

ME. WILSON — Do you make that 9 per 
cent? 

MB. WABDMAN — Nine per cent increase 
— that is, np to 1905, you understand. Mr. 
Scott has submitted some wholesale prices 
purporting to show that since 1905 the in- 
crease in the price of food has been so en- 
ormous that these figures submitted by us 
bear no relation to the present figures. But 
he has again fallen into the error of ignor- 
ing weighted averages. He Shows that cer- 
tain articles In the last few years have 
increased 10, 20, 40, and 50 per cent, but 
these figures mean absolutely nothing In 
mathematics, unless you show, just as the 
Government shows for every year we have 
submitted, the actual articles and the quan- 
tities thereof consumed by an average 
family. Mr. gcott again ignores the fact 
that it makes very little difference if the 
price of paper, or something that is con- 
sumed in small quantities, goes up 100 per 
cent or 1,000 per cent, that the thing to 
get at is. How much more money the 
family pays for the thing it actually con- 
sumes. !Mr. .'Scott's own figures submitted 
In testimony here, of the awful advance in 
the last year or two, show that the price of 
beef Is actually less than It was two years 
ago. Now the relative Importance of beef, 
as I showed you the ot^er day, is more than 
one-half of the other articles consumed 
by a family, as shown on page 193 of the 
(jovemment Bulletin. Likewise other ar- 
ticles, that are of enormous importance In 
figuring the increased cost of feeding a 
family, have not gone up. Sugar is one of 
them. CotCee Is another. Both of these 
articles weigh very highly in the dollars 
that they figure out, as covering the food 
actually consumed by a family. 

And let me show .vou what a pitfall Mr. 
Scott digs for himself In his own testi- 
mony, and in his own figures submitted, to 
show how much it costs the family to live 
now as compared with two years ago and 
thirteen or fourteen years ago. In his 
argument he submitted figures showing the 
percentage of a family's expenditures that 
goes to pent, to clothing, to food, to fuel 
and light and to sundries. These particu- 
lar preeentages do not agree with the Gov- 
ernment precentages very closely. But we 
will take his own percentages. He gives that 
for rent at 18 and a fraction. He gives 
that for clothing at close to 13. He gives 
that for food at 43 and a fraction. He 



fives that for fuel and light at 5 and a 
Taction, and he gives that for sundries at 
20 and a fraction. He thereupon submits 
some percentages to show the increased 
proportion of these items that a family 
s.peut, which on his own figures reduce 
him to a state of aftairs where he not 
only tries to .prove that the family is now 
spending 37 per cent more than it did be- 
fore, but 37 per cent more than its Income,, 
and 37 per cent more than it spends. There- 
is no getting away from these figures of 
Mr, Scott's. Even his unconscious mind 
revolted at this mathematical miracle by 
which he makes a particular vessel greater 
than the whole, for in his second table he 
omitted one of the items going to make up 
the total. But if you cut out the one that 
he omitted; If you admit that, according 
to his figures, that you don't have to pay 
anything any longer for fuel and light— I 
think those were the ones he omitted— he 
still is spending 27 per cent more than he 
spends, according to these figures. 

ME, WILSON-^Your contention hereto- 
fore v^s that he spends all he earns. 

ME. WAEDMAN— Your contention is here 
that he spent formerly a certain percentage 
on each item. Your figures reduced down 
here show that he spends— let me put it 
this way— your figures here show that If a 
man had a thousand dollars' of expenditures 
before, that his expenditures now are 
$1,361, in spite of the fact that he has only 
got a thousand dollars. Your figures show 
that if the man spent a thousand dollars 
before, he spends $361 more than he has 
got. In other words, your figures don't 
show anything. Your figures show that If 
the ocean occupies three-fourths of the 
earth's surface, it occupies more than the 
earth's surface. Your figures show that if 
three-quarters of a barrel of water Is 75 
gallons, a barrel of water is 135 gallons. 
Your figures show absoIntel.v nothing, and 
that is the whole point of this demonstra- 
tion here, to show that yon absolute!} 
don't understand what percentages mean— 
what they do ; that you don't understand 
mathematics; that all this truck that you 
have submitted here don't mean anything 
and could not mean anything, put up to 
anyibody in the world that understands the 
simple rule of three. 

ME. MAXWELL — Mr. Wardman, would 
not that sftiow that if a family consumed 
the same amount of the same quality of 
anything and everything at those prices, 
that it would take tiiat Increased amount of 
money to purchase It? It shows that. 

ME. WABDMAN — It does not show any- 
thing on your figures. You have shown 
that a part is greater than the whole, in 
mathematics, and absolutely nothing else. 
ME. WILSON — What we have shown you, 
Mr. Wardman, is that what formerly cost 
$1 now costs $1.37. 

IME. WABDMAN — You have done nothing 
of the kind. You may have tried to do that, 
and that Is where you have got muddled 
from beginning to end. You have done 
nothing of the kind. The way to get at 
this thing is the way the Government gets 
at It, the way the State Bureau of Labor 
gets at It, the way the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of LaJbor gets at It, the way the Illi- 
nois Bureau of Labor gets at it — the way 
we have gotten at it. Take the actual food 
consumed, take the actual clothes worn, 
take everything used ; find the quantities 
used ; find the price then and now, then 
multiply them together and take a percen- 
tage of that. Now, you have done the 
same thing even in your rents. Yet, be- 
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cause 'we have uo weighted averages on 
rent In this table that I submitted onl; 
Up to 1905, admittedly, and admlttealy 
.th^re has been a slight increase since theii, 
I put rents at a 9 per cent Increase; credit 
theln to you above their former price. But 
you seem to think, according to your figures 
here, a 9 per cent Increase in the rent 
means that it takes 9 per cent more of a 
man's income. I don't know what you 
mean. I don't think anybody could dis- 
cover what you mean. But at any rate, 
when a man's rent increases 10 per cent, it 
is not 10 per cent of his income— it i? not 
10 per cent of his expenditures. 

Now, In figuring out this table — ^because 
we have no weighted averages, we allowed 
9 per cent for rent, because we liave 
proved 9 per cept. Now, Ju these figures 
that were submitted about the increased 
rent of the men on the World, some of these 
increases are as high as 30 and I believe 
there is one that is as high as S3 1-3 per 
cent. Some of them are as low as 9 per 
cent, 8 1-2 per cent, some 8 per cent, and 
I think one 7 per cent. You could uo more 
get the average increase of rent paid by 
those men by taking those percentages of 
increases and addling tlhem up, than you 
could in the other case. Tlhose are simple 
avei'ages. Ton have got tt> tjiikc the 
weighted! averages. I have welglited the 
averages. In other woirds, here I have 
done exactly what the Government does 
vrlVh the rest. I have taken all the rent 
those men paid before, which is ,$502, 
and I have taken all the rent they pay 
now. which is $568, and added them all 
together, and tie increase is slightly in 
excess of 12 iper cent. And mind you, this 
does not include the men who 'harre not 
had their rent increased, and Mr. Maxwell 
said there were a couple of those cases, 

if I recall.^ 

MR. MAXWElflj— Two or three—about 
two, I think. 

MiR. WARDMAN— It does not include 
the figures of those who own their 
own houses. It Includes o,nly the 
figures you ihave submitted to show the 
increases of the rent of that number of 
men, and as I tell you, ilt is 12 to 13 per 
cent; and if you add In those that have 
not had their rent imere<ased] correspond- 
ingly, and those who owin, tJieilr ow^ 
houses, the percentage would go down of 
course, go correspondingly below, 12 per 
cent. 

MR. MAXWELL— Mr. Wardman, let me 
also interject that it does not Include the 
large number of men who have had their 
rents increased, and have imoved out, wlilch 
represents a tar larger percentage. 

MB. WARDMAN— Admittedly. I have 
only taken these figures you suibmi>tted to 
show how you have got to get at actual 
percentages. We have never disputed that 
the cost of a man's liviag had gone up. 
W'hat we have been showing is that the 
figures submitted iby youir side to show how 
the cost of living had gone up, don't show 
it. Tbey don't mean anything. The wiiole 
thing is preposterous. You take Govern- 
ment reports that ^ow 7 per cent and you 
announce 50 per cent, on your way of 
juggling them aronnd. You take Govern- 
ment reports that show 12 per cent, and 
you pull that areund and show 60 per cent. 
We merely want to. ^ow that this whole 
exhibit of yours, as I have called it before, 
as a mathematical miracle, unequalled by 
any man who ever tried to prove perpetual 
motion, or square a circle, or define the 



fourth dimension. I guess you fellows 
must have figured in the fourth dimension, 
to begin with. Testimony has been put 
in here to show that the State Bureau and 
Government Bureau are all wrong, a/bout 
thinking that men who w.orked out of 
doors are subject to the hazards of 
weather. A comparison has been made 
between the percentage of unemployed, in 
the building trades and the percentage of 
unemployed in the printing trades, for the 
first part of 1906, by the other side. Now, 
in the first part of 1906, the compositors 
of this city were conducting a strike. 
Tliey are taking the figures of men wljom 
they had called out and put them jn a 
comparison, to drag down the average of 
the whole trade, when the newspapers were 
not on a strike, and when the wliole con- 
tention was as between the regularity, of 
the employes in a newspaper office and in 
the building trades. Furthermore, 1906, 
was notably an ,open season in ibuildiag 
My next door nedg'hbor was buiiding a 
house at that time, and he had his men 
on the job every day in the winter. I am 
perfectly willing to admit that. You don't 
strike averages again, by taking one. year, 
ir you want true averages you take the 
Way the seasons run from year to year 
If you take this year as a fair average' 
rou would not get the men on their jo^ 
at all You cannot do that. I showed 

three months, they hawlly did a Mek of 
work, because the"^ weather was «, bad' 

g«^/n;°Sin^eL•"e^U'•fr"^ ^Ur 

st?s:s-— -^-^ 

ha'^e *'a!t.Sed"Yn foT^J.^Z'e''^^^ ^fn" 

-tead S h^f h™*""'^^.,''"? everywhere in- ^ 
?h„l t° *;?*" *'™e ^^ three-quarter time 
than to the actual increase in wages imt 

7c?-'^*"Gen;Tr* '^''^ *" '"^ oTthat sub- 
group arf^^rif ^reat^'aluf .r?,J"f 
subject to consIdeilblffl;ctaatl'^s"'S;re ? 
S? dlff»rl*f "* '^^^''S^^ to the representation 

work^W »'"'rS*"'"'^- ^"t t^e man who 
woiKs tor a daily wage gains less ibmi^fit 

?«ff"T!i.'"'^ ""'«^ f^m incivalS in the 

glo-yU^l ^ryeXiThaX^ ^rf 

.^oftlSf^y ^pS^ ^^ 

^"^^giJys^n^? l^'^E^ rs"5ei*r1yTs 

dav^J^nf^™'",""**"''.*'^'' ''^«™«e number of 

^rTj°UV'?S'5J™e°t was 272" 

MR. WILSON — What year's renort arp 
''\i''wll^^'^'^'k Wardman ?^"* ''^ 
1905 ^^^K°MAN— Quoting from that for 

Hr^i^- '"^I'SON-You ,mlght at the same 
crea'se^ctt S^iv?ng^ yC wi,rV.'^t '"- 
Z'cZl '""'-'''' "-ge'lTl'o'l' tteSU" 
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MR. WAEDMAN— You may quote it if 
you like. We have admitted It. 

MR. WILSON'— On the whole, it seem» 
reasonable to say that the cost of the liv- 
ing of working people in this State has In- 
creased in the period. 1897-1905 somewheil; 
between 25 and 30 per cent, with the prob- 
abilities favoring the upper rather than the 
lower limit. Meanwhile earnings 'have in- 
creased between 35 and 40 per cent. 

ME. WARDMAX — Is that all you have to 
say about it? 

MB. WILSON— Yes, sir. 
CHAIRMAN — ^That is a very satisfactory 
statement. It shows th-ey have been main- 
tained, if not slightly Improved, that is If 
cost of living and value of services have 
any relation to each other. 

MK. WARDMAN— Mt. Scott has under- 
taken to show that the Board ought to be 
governed in Its consideration of the price 
of paper which newspapers use, not by 
what they pay for the paper, but by what 
the market price of paper has been quoted 
at la current price lists, or old price lists. 
What concerns the newspapers and what 
the Board wants to get at, of course, on 
this subject of the cost of paper, is exactly 
what the newspapers paid for paper twelve 
and fifteen years ago, and what they pay 
for news paper now, and what they have got 
to pay for news paper in the future under 
the new contracts they are ■writing. There 
IS a provision In the code which says that 
the Board Itself may call In confidence for 
records and facts from the newspapers, so 
that the Information may not get broadcast 
I submit that in determining this question, 
the members of the Board can ask of Mr 
Seitz and of Mr. Carvalho any questions 
they desire to ask. in confidence, about the 
price of paper, anil that then, if they do 
not bfelifive what Mr. Seitz and Mr. Car- 
valho say to them in confidence, Mr Seitz 
and Mr. Carvalho can produce the absolute 
proofs from the I'ecoras and contracts of 
prices paid, which ought to settle that 
question very easily. 

In tesfltaony submitted here by Mr. Mc- 
Partand he has shown wage increases 
which have a pertinent bearing on this 
subject, as he says, because tSey apply 
to newspapers, and after all It is with 
the newspaper conditions that we are deal- 
ing. Looking over his list rather hastily, 
I do not find that in any of the exhlWts he 
has submitted there have been anv increases 
that are within a million miffts, so to 
speak, of the increases asked for by the 
New York compositors. I notice In Salt 
Lake City an Increase of a dollar and a 
half a «*ek ; in Schenectady, N. Y., which 
is nearfei: home, of a dollar; in Lockport 
of two dollars ; in Manchester, N. H... of a 
dollar and a half a week for da.v and a 
dollar a week for night ; In Utica of a dol- 
lar a week ; in Peeksklll, ot a dollar and 
a half a week for hand men and two dol- 
lars for maqhlne men : in Albany, of two 
dollars a week. And in none of those 
cases ia the scale, as he himself says, in 
showing bis percentages, anywhele near 
as high as it is In New York. But I sup- 
pose in a measure those people are snb- 
.lect to increased cost of living as well as 
those in New York. 

MR. McPARLAND — You will pardon me 
a moment, Mr. Wardman. You will no- 
tice that I stated that these collated in- 
creases were simply a series of Increases — 
that they were not to be taken as all the 
increases for the last fifteen years, which 
the New York Union is trying to accumu- 
late in one increase. And also, in eonnec- 
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tlon with the table, if you will notice, , I , 
showed you that the amount of the scale 
In those towns If based upon the same 
proceeding as New York has based its 
scale on — 9,000 ems a dav — was consider- 
ably more modest than New York's 
would be. 

MR. WABDMAN — That Is on the record. 
In our desire to hasten these proceedings, 
so that the deliberations of the board 
may begin immediately upon the receipt 
of these last minutes, I don't think that 
there is anything else that we care to 
submit in testimony, or feel that It Is 
necessary to submit, except an explanation 
regarding the piece price in some of the 
other cities, which Mr. McParland has ex- 
plained very fully, and we will leave the 
board to study that out, as I really have 
not had time since last night. Will Mr. 
Seitz explain some of the information 
which he has received since the last ses- 
sion of the board regarding St. Louis? 

CHAIRMAN — I was interested in mak- 
ing a little comparison between the cost 
of getting oiut the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
a \very large newspaper, with the cost of 
getting out the New York Evening World, 
and on the six-day and on the seven-day 
basis. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch last 
week printed on a six-day basis 120 
pages. The Evening World printed 112 
pages. The payroll for doing that work' 
on the six-day basis was $2,359.83, and 
they printed 539 columns of advertising, 
classified and display, against about S30 or 
340 roughly recalled, in the Evening 
Woi<ld. And their advertising, outside ot 
about two or three pages of classified, is 
iust as complicated, has Just as many 
curlicues In it as the New York advertis- 
ing. Now, it costs the Evening World on 
the same basis $2,592; so the Post-Dis- 
patch set a couple hundred columns more 
of advertising than the Evening World, 
printed eight pages more than the Evening 
World, and spent less money. 

MR. MAXWELL — Mr. Seitz, are you 
sure that the figures of the Post-Dispatch 
are made upon exactly the same basis as 
your own. Including rentals and mainten- 
ance of the machines, and everything else? 
CHAIRMAN— In those figures I have not 
put in the rental of the machines of the 
Evening World; we have left that out In 
both cases. It Is jilst the payroll — the 
cost of getting out the sii-day paper. 
That is the way these prohibitive and 
cumbersome Western things wort as com- 
pared with the wide-open New York sys- 
tem. 

MB. SCOTT — ^May I ask what payroll 
the third shift of the World is carried on? 
CHAIRMAN — On the Evening World? 
MR. SCOTT — iHow many men are em- 
ployed on it? 

CHAIRMAN- 1 don't know. I think 
there are ifiHteen. or somewhere along 
there. 

MR. SCOTT — ^That would make a differ- 
ence of $450 in a week. 

CHAIRMAN — Well, they are Working on 
the (BvSnlng World. 

MR. WABDMAN — Unless you have some 
cross-ei!aminatlon on that, or anything 
else here, we will dose the sur-rebuttal, 
Mr. Scott. 

MR. MURPHY — ^How many columns did 
you say were set in the composing room 
of the Post-Dispatch? 

CHAIRMAN — I said pages — 120 pages. 
MR. MUiBPHY— iHow many columns of 
adT<?rtIsihg? 

IPIBE CHAlRMiA'N-I think he said-he 
says 539 columns. 



ME. MURPHY— Five liundrea and tMrty- 
nme eolunms of advertising? 

THE CHAlIiHIMAlN-Ycs. 

ME. MURPHY— And bow many columns 
of advertising appeared In the coriespond- 
img period in the World? 

•THE OHAHEIMIAJN-iMy impression is it 
was about 340. 

MR. MURPHY— About 340? 

THE OHAIRMAN— Yes. It might be 
more. 

ME. MUEPHY— For the purposes of com- 
parison, cou'ld you inform me what amount 
of money was received for the advertising 
in the PosMWspateh? 

(OHATEMAN^No, I couidi not say. I 
don't- Imow. But that would not rednice 
the cost of ^tting <it up any. 

ME. MURPHY— As long as we a.re making 
comparisons I think It would ibe very ma- 
terial to find out what mioney was received. 

OBArBMAN- 1 can tell you this ofChand, 
ttat the pei'centage of profit on the manu- 
factured article in "the Post-Dispateh is 
away and away ahead of the percentage 
of proflt on the New York World. 

MR. MURPHY-TJiat is the reason the 
ansiwer to *he question would 'be very ma- 
terial. What amount al money did tihe 
Post-I>ispatch receive for so many columns 
of advertising, and ■what amount of money 
did the World receive for the columns that 
you have statedl? 

CHAHiBMAiN— 'Well, I dion't know what 
their return is. 

(Recess until 2 P. M.) 



FIFTH DAY— AFTERNOON SESSION. 

CHAIRMAN— iThe Board will be in 
order. Before you proceed, Mr. Scott, I 
want to answer Mr. Murphy's question ac- 
curately about the number of columns 
printed in the Evening World In that 
week. It was 329 H coloimns. 

MR. MURPHY— Morning? 

CHAIEMAN — No, evening alone. The 
Evening World printed 329% Columns of 
advertising and the Sunday World printed 
327%, while the Post-Dlspatoh's Sunday 
edition printed 243 columns of advertising. 
They are charged to the direct cost of the 
Sunday Post-Dispatch, $379.31, but my no- 
tion is that that is on the basis of the 
work done on Saturday nigbt, and caunot 
possibly apply to other work; , There must 
be some overlapping there. At any rate, 
their whole Mil for the seven days is prac- 
tically the same as the Evening World's 
for six days. 

ME. SCOTT — Mr. Chairman, there is, in 
our opinion, through the error of the stenog- 
rapher, one statement which we made draw- 
ing a compairison between the newspaper 
scale and the book and job scale, if my 
memory serves me right, which is omitted 
from the record. Mr. McParland says that 
he recalls very distinctly reading It. 

ME. MAXWELL — Oh, dt was lead. 

MR. SCOTT — And it does not appear in 
the minutes — a comparison sfhowlng the 
number of ihoUdays in the year and what 
it would cost to cover the machine for 865 
days. Mr. Chairman, we request the Board 
to permit us to Incorporate that in the 
minutes at the proper place. 

CHAIRMAN— Very well. 
Mr. "Wardmaa'a complaint of discrimi- 
nation in favor of Job offices as opposed 
to newspapers is a rather feeble conten- 
tion at best. 

The newspaper proprietor enjoys priv- 
ileges not open to the job proprietor, and 
if iwe are to a-oeept the contention of the 



Publishers that the value of the services 
rendered is the only thing to be consid- 
ered, then we feel justiUed in discrin»- 
iiatlng against the newspaper, especially 
in favor of the jobber. Any one with a 
few hundred dollars can start a job offi.'.e, 
and the swarm of garret rookeries is the 
best evidence of that fact. A concern in- 
vesting a large capital must take into 
consideration the vastness of the mighty 
competition to which it is thus subjected. 
On the other hand, the huge amount of 
money required to engage in the daily 
newspaper publication tends to limit pos- 
sible competition, and It is maintained 
that the service required to produce an 
article meeting with uecessarily limited 
competition is decidedly of greater valne 
than the same service rendered to a cou- 
ccrn engaged in a business meeting with 
competition practically Illimitable. 

The Union sets a specific rate on news 
papers lor work in all days and thus dis- 
criminates against the job office, because 
for the job office we set a prohibitive 
rate on Sundays and holidays. 'The taking 
out of the 'Siinda.vs of newspapers .■iu3 
job offices results in this rather inter- 
esting comparison: 
Cost of icovering a machine for 
one year of 365 days on an even- 
ing paper $1,460 00 

Cost of covering a machine for 
one year, 365 days, in a job office 
(including 52 Sundays and 9 

legal holidays) 3,632 5S 

Balance in favor of a newspaper 

office 172 38 

The cost of covering of hand com- 
position in a job office 365 days . 1,491 00 
Balance , in favor of the even'lng 

newspaper office 31 00 

The omission referred to was as follows : 
ME. SCOTT — Mr. C!haiTman and members 
of the Arbitration iBoard : In speaking the 
closing words lor TypogiapMcal Union No. 
6, Its representatives take pleasure In recog- 
nizing the abs(riute impartiality with which 
Chairman Seltz has presided over these pro- 
ceedings. If he has erred at all in a judicial 
sense he has erred wisely, in our opinion, in 
holding wide the door for all the evidence 
which .the lepresentatives of the Union be- 
lieved would shed llgM on the points in dis- 
pute between the Union and the Publishers' 
Association. This spirit of fairness deserves 
and receives our most earnest commenda- 
tion. Mr. Carvalho, too, has our best wishes, 
lor similar reasons. To Mr. Wardman, who 
has so ably represented the Pnbli^ers, 
we also extend our hearty congratulations. 
While we have IrequenUy disagreed with 
Mr. Wardman, these proceedings have been 
absolutely free from disputes over trivial 
technical points. Whatever the verdict of 
this court may be we are of the opinion that 
no man can justly say that this arbitration 
agi'eement has not received a fair oppor-- 
tunlty to prove Its merits. 

Typographical Union No. 6 has based its 
demand for an increase of the scale on three 
principal points : 

First — On the enormous product of the 
typesetting machine. 

Second — On tie Increased cost of food, 
clothing, shoes, &c., and the higher rents 
whlchi <our members are compelled to pay ; 
and. 

Third — On a general recognition of the 
second point, as shown in the increase of the 
wages granted -by employeis throughout the 
country. 

If further evidence were needed to sub- 
stantiate that which we have presented on 
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the first point, it will be found In every 
newspaper composing room in tliis city. 
It tliese macliines were not tlie enormous 
success we have proved them to he, they 
wouid have heen discarded long agd. 

On the second point Mr. Wardman con- 
ceded that the cost of living has increased, 
but not to the extent the . representatives 
of the Union believe. Mr. Wardman 
would measure the heighth of all the 
mountain peaks of the universe, strlike a 
general average, and then Insist that no 
mountain peak is higher than that average. 
In our opinion Mr. Wardman might as 
consistently argue that the advertising 
rates of no newspaper are higher than the 
average rate for all. New York city is con- 
cededTy the highest mountain peak (of 
high prices for rents and food in the 
North Atlantic States yet Mr. Wardman 
argues that the increased cost of living 
is no greater here than the average far 
the section mentioned. The representatives 
of the Union know that the increased cost 
of living varies in every city block, In 
every Assembly district, and In every bor- 
ough Of the city of New York. We have 
proved this by submitting the figures gath- 
ei'ed first hand from members of our Union 
wno have been compelled to pay in- 
creased rents. We have also submitted 
the comparisons in retail prices of food 
gathered first hand, proving that Mu. 
Wardman's percentage estimate was too 
low. , , . 

The representatives of the Union insist 
that the (personal expenences of our mem- 
bers Is of far more value in these proceed- 
ings than the theoretical averages of the 
statisticians. We have quoted wholesale 
prices gathered by the National Bureau of 
Labor. We have cited tfae opinion of 
recognized commericial authorities. me 
have quoted editorials from New York City 
newspapers, and every one of i^ese authpr- 
ities states that the cost of living has m- 
creased greatly In recent years. 

■Mr. Wardman has before this Board im- 
peached the testimony or the silent wit- 
ness from which Ihe has quoted. On ge 
very page from iwhicfh he quoted from the 
rIpOTt Of the Bureau of Labor sUtlsttos 
lor 1905, the first paragraph, under me 
heading tf "Cost of Living," reads as fol- 

°"tt' ia well known that the cost of IWng 
lias increased in recent years, and the 
only matter in doubt is «ie extent of ^e 
increase. Not all articles of consumptlpn 
nave increased in price ^.^^ same ratio, 
and the increased cost of living, therefore 
vSSes from family to family, according to 
tte commodities most largely, consumed- 
Moreover, retail D"ces of identical articles 
varv from one locality to another, thus 
rendering difficult a comparison for fami- 
lies that all use about the same variety 
and grade of commodities." ^, . , „„ 

Mr Wardman quotes from this book as 
arjthorlty for arrfving at bis conclusions, 
but on ^e second Page following, the men 
who made the book, who ©repar^ the fig- 
ures from which Mr. Wardman draws his 
deductions, have said : 

"On the whole it seems reasonaible to 
say that the cost of living of working 
pebpde in this State has ^creased in the 
pSlod. 1897-1905. somewhere Mtween 25 
Sud 3(5 ner cent with the ?r*abilltiea fav- 
oring the uipper rather than the lower 
Wmiit." , . , 

The problem of the percentage of in- 
creased cost of living is a problem whl<^ 
the Board itself will have to thresh out. 
We have submitted our evidence and Mr. 



Wardman has submitted his. There is a 
wide difference. Mr. Wardman argues that 
an increase in the cost of living shoukl 
not eflfect the wage of skilled labor. Stich 
a theory seems to us wlhat Mr. Wardman' 
himself would term an "economic monstros- 
ity." Most of the authorities on economics 
agree that the wage scale of the laborer, 
the price which it will Ibring in the open 
market, is an amount that will meet his 
cost of living plus a margin from which pro- 
vision must be made against old age, sick- 
ness and death, and the greater the skill 
of the individual laborer, and the greater 
the value of the product to whUch it con- 
tributes, the greater should be the margin 
referred to, and when that margin is les- 
sended by an Increase in the cost of living, 
then the skilled laborer must compel an in- 
crease in the wage, sufficient to restore the 
former status of the margin from whicli 
comes the savings that assure him. against 
tbe burdens of Sickness and old age. And 
that, gentlemen, is what the newspaper 
comiwsltors are seeking to effect in these 
proceedings. 

Month by month and year by year since 
1892, our members Inave seen the margin 
lessened by the Increases whicfh they must 
pay for rent, dothlng, food, light and fuel, 
until It has become with all, save an ex- 
ceptionally favored few, a serious and ever- 
present problem how to make their income 
meet their outgo. The scale under which 
the newspaper printers of New York have 
worked since 1892 no longer affords a mar- 
gin of any sort, and the restoration of sudh 
a margin is what onir members seek, and 
all that they seek in the Increase demanded 
at the liamds of this Board. 

The Increases in the scales of the wages 
paid in other skilled trades here in New 
York City have been shown conclusively. 
The undisputed evidence on this point re- 
quires no {further argument on our part. 
We (have a;lso shown that wage Increases 
have been general throughout the country. 
In addition <to this eviidence we have sub- 
mitted numerous exhibits printed l^rom 
time to time in the columns of the various 
newspapers which are parties to these pro- 
ceedings. These exhibits testify to in- 
creased circulation, incireased advertising 
patronage and increased prosperity. In no 
case have the Publishers disputed the accu- 
racy of the statements made In these ex- 
hibits. The story they tell is clear. The 
conclusion to be drawn therefrom is un- 
mistakable. 

The representatives of the Union feel 
Justified in severely criticising the attitude 
of the Publlsliers' Aasoclatibn. In doing 
this we wlslh it clearly understood 'dhat we 
are not sipeaklnig of individual publishers, 
but of the Publishers' Association aiS a 
wihole. Complying with the provisions of 
the arbitration agreement, the newspaipea- 
compositors have come to their employers 
as a man wiho is ill igoes to his physician. 
The Increased exactions of thft landlord', 
tihe grocer, the Ibutclher and the tailor 
have weakened our financial conditions. 
The Publishers' Association has held a cpn- 
sultation aiad delegated Dr. 'Wardman to 
administer the medicine which the Associa- 
tion prescribes, and that prescription reads 
as follows: 

"More work, less pay, to ibe taken in 
doses as follows: 

"Three ihours rmore per week for a day 
sihlft; no lunch time. 

•'Three hours more per week for a night 
sJiift; no lunch time. 

"Nine hours miore per week for a third 
sttlft; no mneh time. 
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"One dollar less iper week and three hours 
more per week, no luBch time, with a 
sixteta Ijour day on iSatni'day for men em- 
ployed on evening newapapeis liavimg a 
Stinday edition." 

Dr. Wardman lias ably deilended ihis pro- 
fessional associates, as he was of course 
iiound to do. The representatives of the 
Union ihave no hesitation In denonmcing 
this ipresorliptlon as wOioHy unnecessary 
and brutal, llhe PuiWtohers' Association 
has made no a.ttempt to disguise the re- 
taliatorv ingredients of ■B'hich the prescrip- 
tion Is "ihelr ibase. We warn them, in all 
seriousness and sincerity, that this Is not 
the spirit whleh prompted the memtoers of 
the TvpograpUcal Union to enter into this 
scale "asresment. The newspaper composi- 
tors are entitled or tfhey are not emtitled 
to an increased' scale. There Ihas been no 
evidence produced befoie this Boana, nor 
pan any evidemce be iprodu<»d, to justify 
the demand which the IPubliShers' Associa- 
tion have made for a decreased Scale. 

In this connection we desire to refer 
briefly to the cross-examination of Mr. <^r- 
valho, of the New York American, and Mr. 
Seitz, of the Wew York World. At no time 
in these proceedings have the representa- 
tives of the Union come in actual contact 
with any of the actual owners of the news- 
papers who aie parties to this agreement. 
Sohie of the owners of these newspapers 
have not even been informed of our de- 
mands. In other cities, particularly the 
smaller ones, where this arbitration agree- 
ment is effective, the representatives of 
the Union do come In direct contact with 
the owners of the newspapers. In those 
cities the arbitration agreement has, we be- 
lieve, iproved satisfactory. 

This is the second time that we have m*t 
the publlsfhcrs of the newspapers of this 
city, and the second time that they have 
offered a counter proposition, which. In 
effect, would be a i eduction in our scale. 

'We also call attention to the fact that 
both Mr, Seitz and Mr. Carvalho have testi- 
fied that increases In the scales have ibeen 
granted in other mechanical departments, 
while our scale has remained at a stand- 
still for more than fifteen years. The rep- 
resentatives of the Union feel satisfied that 
fiuther argument bearing on the minor 
points in the scale of prices is unnecessary. 
Eac>h paragraph has been discussed in turn, 
and the memibers of the Board require no 
further enlightenment, in onr opinion. 

In conclusion, the representatives of the 
Union earnestly recommend that the mem- 
bers of the Newspaper Puiblishers' Asso- 
ciation more thoroughly familiarize them- 
selves with the principles of the labor 
union movement. The master minds which 
plan, or think they plan, the policies of 
our nation have wofully failed in solving 
the simple problem which we have pre- 
sented. We offer this fathenly advice to 
Mr. Wardman, for the same reasons which 
pvroaipted him to advise the members of 
our Union to cease to endeavor to Increase 
their wages. 

Gentlemen, we pass into your hands the 
resiionsibllity of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the arbitration agreement. AH of 
the evidence is before you. and you must 
assume the full responsibility for the ver- 
dict, whatever It may be. 

MR. WAEDMAN — Gentlemen. I can only 
Indorse what Mr. Scott has said of the 
attention and consideration which the 
board has given us. I think we all can 
a'ao congratulate ourselves on this partic- 
ular day over the arbitration Hiethiod 



which we both voluntarily follow, in 
view of the longshoremen's strike. It 
happens that on this ^ part cular day the 
mwi have been ordered back, after a pio- 
traoted and bitter contest, which has cei- 
tainly cost both sides heavily. The men 
have gained no Increase of pay. The em- 
ployers have lost large revenues, and theli 
methods do not seem to be. so successful 
as this method of arbitration, whatever 
the result. , ,^4. j 

As to the facts which have been submitted 
here on both aides, I have no desire to 
lav emwhasis on them one way or the 
olier. I think they have been very care- 
fully spread upon the records. We -are all 
quite sure that every member of the 
Board is competent to understand them 
and pass upon them. 

I do desire to make a few remarks upon 
the dedwetions and contentions of both 
sides. While we have B(ubmitted iand 
proved, we , think, that the other side 
are not giving the newspapers an equiva- 
lent of their value, we do not undertake 
to say that the compositors In New York 
are not entirely competent to give the . 
newspapers an equivalent service for pay. 
Personally, I am inclined to think that 
the disadvantages under which the news- 
papers suffer here are due perhaps rather 
to faults in our system than to positive 
demerits of the compositors, or than to the 
positive demerits of their employei-s, 
vyhlchever point of view either side may 
take. Wlhat the puMlshers hare asked is not 
askeid in a retaMJatoiry Bplnlt, in a 
sense of replying to the scale of the 
compositors. It is asked because the pub- 
lishers bave fonnd by experience that if 
we are to contlilue the present system 
the nen'spapers cannot live — aome of them 
—unless the changes that we demand are 
made. It does not necessarily follow that 
other changes cannot be made which will 
be .perhaps to the advantage of the men 
themselves, and which will benefit the 
newspapers as well. 

We have found that the unnatural and 
uneconomic restriction's' which are placed 
upon the newsipapers are a severe Injury 
to the newspapers, and thereby they be- 
come a severe Injijry to the men them- 
selves. We have already pointed out that 
'when the compositorti deliberately destroy 
wealth they do themselves as great an in- 
Jury as they do their employers, because 
when all Is 'said and done the thing we 
are dividing up among us all Is the wealth 
that Is prodiuced. The more wealth that 
Is 'produced the more there Is to divide. 
The more men tbat are put there to share 
It the leas of it must go to every one in 
that participation. You cannot increase 
the value of a dollar's worth of product 
by putting two men on It, lor three men 
on it, or font men on it. If tb^re is a 
dollar to divide it is a dollar for one man 
If he gets all of it It ds only 50 cents 
for two men If two men divide It. 

The comiTOsitors Ih'ave asked us to go on 
still farther with this destructive process. 
They iwant us to pay twice for a piece of 
work that is actually done only once, in 
the sense that it Is actually done for nse 
only once: Uie other operation, the other 
labor that is going Into it bring thrown 
out of the wmdow, so to spealc. 

We think that the compositors and the 
managers of the newspapers ought to get 
togetber; that they ought to try to figure 
out just where the newspaipers can be re- 
lieved of unnecessary hardships. And we 
are quite frank to say that vfhen the 
newspapers are thus relieved of unncces- 

Ilb 



sary and quite wicked restrictions tiiat the 
newspapers ought In return to give the 
men the largest share possible— nearly all 
the share of those benefits that redound. 
II 1 personally were suggesting to you 
gentlemen how you ought to do this thing, 
I ^ould say that you should make a very 
high competency test, to secure to the 
newspapers as their regular force, men of 
the greatest speed and efficiency, perhaps, 
in the United States. I should aslj that the 
wage paid the men who met that compe- 
tency test be made high. I should ask 
that the competency test be so rigidly and 
explicitly defined that there could be no 
possible discrimination against any man 
undergoing that test. I should ask that 
men who could not meet the competency 
test, but who were deserving o'f remaining 
with newspapers which they had served, 
should be permitted to stay on a straight 
piece basis. I should not think of asking 
any man to put them out In the street. I 
should say that both sides ought to want to 

f)roteet those men to the last possible 
imlt. Then, having established the com-v 
petency test, which would be very high, 
and which would have a high scale, I 
should suggest another test, which I will 
call the standard. That is to say, that men 
who meet the competency test, ana who 
even pass the competency test in their reg- ' 
ular work, ought to get a standard scale of 
pay In excess even of the high pay of the 
competency test. And then I should say 
that when these individual members exceed 
even that standard, which is hig'her than 
the competency test, that they ought to bfe 
paid still more, at a regular sum per thou- 
sand. I submit that there is nothing that 
appears on the records here that shows 
that this is limpossibie. I am not otCering 
this as a demand on behalf of the Publish- 
ers, because they have demanded nothing 



of the kind. I am merely suggesting same 
thoughts which I hope both sides will con- 
sider. If they find that it is impossible to 
do so, we shall, of course, abide by their 
decision. If they find that it is possible to 
do so. we shall, of course, abide by their 
decision. 

We, on neither side, have anything to do 
with the result which, you gentlemen shall 
hand down to us. But we all nope— 
whether we believe In one system or 
whetiiei- we believe in another system— that 
you will try to get together on this sub- 
ject, and from what I know of the atti- 
tude of the members who represent the 
Publishers, and from what I believe 6t the 
attitude of the members who represent the 
compositors, from our intercourse and as- 
sociation here, I am suie that you all in- 
tend to do this, if it can possibly be done, 
a^nd that you need no advice from any one. 
I beg to thank you, gentlemen, for your 
attention. 

MK. SCOTT— Mr. Chairman, on behalf of 
the representatives of the Union, we re- 
quest that the stenographer enter upon the 
minutes our appreciation of the courtesy 
of the representative of the Boston Globe 
in placing these parlors at the disposal of 
the Publishers' Association and the Union. 

CHAIRMAN— I't will be done. 

MR. WARDMAN— I will second that mo- 
tion. 

THE CHAIR.MAN'- This closes the for- 
mal proceedings, gentlemen, and the publit^ 
proceedings. 



Adjourned, to meet in executive session 
.It the offices of Typographical Union Nd. 
6, at No. 76 Lafayette street, New York 
City, on Monday, June 17, 1907, at 10.30 
o'clock a. im. 
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